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A number of factors must be considered, depending wholly on your individual 
situation. You can quickly and intelligently determine the answer through 
the Planned Incomes Service of your Northwestern Mutual Life Underwriter. 


There’s a significant difference between life insur- 
ance companies. Ask a Northwestern Mutual Agent 
what that difference means to you. Ask a policy- 
owner why no other company excels Northwestern 
Mutual in that happiest of all business relationships 
— old customers coming back for more. 


tHE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1857 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Se 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL — Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
I am interested in your Planned Incomes Service. Please 


have a Northwestern Mutual agent get in touch with me. 


Name 








State 





(This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Newsweek Magazine) 
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Every day this amazing little machine places official Prudential signatures 
on thousands of checks. There are annuity checks, income checks, 
dividend and interest checks—each one representing the punctual pay- 
ment of some Prudential life insurance benefit. 


This device is only one of the means that Prudential uses in its never- 
) ending effort to pay every obligation with the greatest possible speed. It 
is a link—even though a small link—in the chain of Prudential service to 
its millions of policyholders. 


| Prudential agents and brokers have learned what this concept of ser- 
vice means to clients. 





©@he Future Belongs to 
Those Who Prepare for It 
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ACACIA MUTUAL, 20 years ago, came to the conclusion that for the benefit of the policyholders there was only one 
answer to these questions. Consequently it REDUCED ITS PREMIUMS to the level of the stock companies and agreed, 
in addition, to RETURN TO ITS POLICYHOLDERS as real dividends any excess earnings and savings that could be effected, 


ACACIA MUTUAL’S AMAZING RECORD during these 20 years. shown by the following charts, tells its own story of 
growth and progress we believe to be unparalleled in life insurance annals—and what is more important, the policyholders 


have materially benefited not only by the REDUCED PREMIUM COST of their life insurance, but by the REAL DIVI 











ASSETS 


(AS PERCENTAGE OF 
APRIL 1, 1926 FIGURES) 
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With Acacia Mutual’s low premiums, financial strength 
and farsighted management, it is no wonder that the 
America public has patronized it so generously. 

Since April 1, .1926, 
Acacia Mutual’s insurance in force has more than 
tripled in amount—increasing at better than twice the 
average rate for the ten largest life insurance companies, 
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Not only has Acacia insurance in force grown at a phe 
nomenal rate but the assets of the Company have grown 
even faster. 
Assets are the bonds, mortgage loans, policy loans, real 
estate and other property held by insurance companies 
as security behind the policy contracts. 

Since April 1, 1926, 
Acacia Mutual's assets have grown three times as fast as 
the average for the ten largest life insurance companies. 
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STATISTICAL ISSUE 
“The Spectator 


EGAL reserve life insurance 

since its origin in the early 

days of the Republic has 
grown through the years with little 
interruption because in man there 
is an instinct for protection against 
death and every evil force. A graph 
of its growth, therefore, is an up- 
ward line only varied by the in- 
clination of the angle. That this is 
so may be attributed to the fact 
that in an industrial, financially 
conscious civilization, man is wont 
to measure his worth to his family 
and to society largely in terms of 
money. 

Life insurance better than any 
evolvement of man’s ingenuity per- 
mits not only an individual ap- 
praisal of future worth but also 


WWM TALULA HL TTHALAPPAMA RAT HUTT TUGT TTT HMI. 


HE record of payments to policy- 

holders by insurance companies 
during 1945 is an impressive one. 
The stock fire insurance companies 
of the country paid approximately 
$626,000,000 to policyholders. The 
stock casualty and surety companies 
paid about $569,000,000. At the same 
time, the life insurance companies of 
the country paid to policyholders, in 
round numbers, a tidy $2,700,000,000. 
Thus it will be seen that the life 
companies and the stock fire and 
casualty companies alone paid to 
policyholders in the neighborhood of 
four billions of dollars, even apart 
from the payments made by mutuals, 
Lloyds and reciprocal organizations. 


witli i 
HUH 
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provides an opportunity for a ma 
terial demonstration by each man 
of his affection and sense of respon- 
sibility to his family. 

Of course, as the nation changed 
its standards from agriculture and 
barter to commerce and _ industry 
with money as the measure of 
wealth, life insurance as the most 
effective instrument for financially 
protecting the integrity of the fam- 
ily was certain to grow as long as 
the population and the national in- 
come increased. The chart of this 
growth on a straight dollar basis 
would not necessarily reveal the 
pressures on this house of protection 
which are operative in war, depres- 
sion, prosperity, industrial read- 
justment and corporate expansion. 








TAXES (/ncluding Real Estate Taxes) 
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$178,370,127 
1937 
$196 ,887,614 


1938 
$203,973,795 


1939 


$213,864,815 

1940 WU MU 
$212,1 63,050 

1941 Wl UE] 
$214,345, 590 

1942 WM 
$225,583,245 

1943 i ha —=_ 
$293, 000,000 

1944 WML 
$324, 049,847 

1945 


$278, 811,423 
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In order to give some evidence 
if the vicissitudes in life insurance 
gowth, a graph is presented on 
Pages 8 and 9 which shows the 
ariations in acceleration of life in- 
wrance in force and new business 
witten for 86 years. This graph in- 
lcates that new business written 
weraged a 10 per cent increase, 
while the insurance in force an- 
wally averaged a gain of 9 per 
cent. 

The reaction of man to imminent 
ieath is reflected in the high peaks 
this graph. During the Civil War 
f 1861-1865 and the World War of 
118 and in lesser way during the 
Spanish-American War in 1898 and 
te World War II in 1942, life insur- 
ace met extraordinary public 
favor. When men have money it 
vems obvious that their first 
thoughts are for the security of 
heir family, so in the second de- 
tade of the Twentieth Century and 
following World War I, both eras 
of prosperity, there was an over- 
werage growth for life insurance. 
Only in times of readjustment and 
depression, when money is hard to 
gt, does life insurance fall below 
is average in growth. 











Life ago in 


86 years 
1860, showed outstanding insurance 


insurance, 


of 170 million dollars. At the end 
of 1945, life insurance in force was 
$155,700 million dollars. To bring 
about this growth hundreds of thou- 
sands of sincere industrious de- 
votees to the cause of life under- 
writing gave their utmost that un- 
thinking men and women might 
come to realize that care for their 
loved ones could be carried beyond 
the grave through the sacrifice of 
only a small percentage of their 
earnings for the purchase of a life 
insurance policy. 

The chart on Pages 8 and 9 de- 
picts the fluctuations either upward 
or downward from average in the 
rate of growth of life insurance 
from one year to another. The data 
are taken from The Spectator Year 
Book and THE SPEcTATOR itself. The 
growth from year to year was deter- 
mined in percentages and totalled. 
From the total so contained all per- 
centage decreases were deducted. 

Over the full period of 86 years, 
the average annual growth was 
found to be 9 per cent as to life 
insurance in force and 10 per cent 

(Concluded on page 92) 
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ORE. than $23,878,000,000 were 

invested in United States Gov- 
ernment obligations by the life, fire, 
and casualty insurance companies 
last year. These obligations, pur- 
chased during the closing year of 
the war, exceeded 1944 purchases by 
more than $4,579,000,000. Te over- 
all investment picture of the insur- 
ance industry shows for 1945 a total 
of $40,024,249,572, an increase of 
$5,145,125,635 over the previous year. 
The accompanying charts show that 
steady gains have been realized dur- 
ing the past five years. From the 
beginning to the end of the war, 
government obligations increased 
$16,056,644,802, while total invest- 
ments in securities during the same 





period increased $6,064,364,294. 
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86 yrs. New Business 10% 
86 yrs. Ins. In Force - -9% 


BROKEN LINE — 
Life Ins.In Force 
STRAIGHT LINE— 
New Business 
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REDUCTION OF INTEREST 


Lewis W. Douglas, president of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
answers the letter on the opposite page 
in an exclusive article 
“Good Business. and Policyholder Relations” 
appearing on Page 16. 
Replies from other life insurance 


executives are presented herewith. 


MORGAN 8B. BRAINARD 
President, Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn, 


In your letter of August 28th you 
ask us to comment on_ various 
phases of the problem presented by 
the decision of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York to 
reduce the rate of interest on policy 
loans. This we find it difficult to 
do without seeming to criticize the 
Mutual Life, and it would of course 
be farthest from our thoughts to 
criticize a company as ably man- 
aged as it is. This we have no in- 
tention of doing. However, we are 
glad to state our present views on 
the major question. 

This seems to resolve itself into 
two phases. The first is—-are we 
treating our policyholders unfairly 
in not reducing the rate from that 
stipulated in the policy. We do not 
believe so. We do not think a com- 
pany should endeavor to follow 
interest rates down or up, depend- 


ing on the market. 
the stipulated rate is fair for the 
following reasons: The average 


size of the loan, the detail involved 
in the handling of these loans, and 
because of our unwillingness to 
offer a rate of interest that would 
seemingly make it easy and at- 
tractive for a policyholder to bor- 
row on the security of his life in- 
surance policy. We are further 
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Inuttation to Company Presidente 


Dear Mr. President: 

Under date of July 23, Lewis W. Douglas, president of the Mutual 
Life of New York, announced to his field force a reduction in interest 
rates on policy loans. 

Mr. Douglas gave as reason therefor the general decline in interest 
rates in recent years, which placed policyholders’ loans out of line and 
occasioned a decrease in the volume of these loans. Decreasing the policy 
loan rates, he holds, will tend to increase investment income by increas- 
ing the policy loan business. Following the announcement by Mr. Douglas, 
W. Ellry Allyn, Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut, in response to 


some inquiries as to his department's attitude, made a statement which 
questioned the advisability of life insurance companies reducing their 


rate on policy loans, but stated that his department would take no action 
"so long as there is no unlawful discrimination." Later Mr. John Thomp- 
son of the Mutual Benefit of Newark, N. J., and Mr. Ralph Lounsbury 
of the Bankers National of Montclair, N. J., opposed the plan and 
publicly released letters to their agents. 

We believe that such a fundamental change in life insurance practice 
by a company as large and as old as the Mutual Life is a matter of 
broad public interest because of the almost universal acceptance of life 
insurance by the American people. These policyholders expect an ex- 
pression of opinion by leaders of life insurance thought on the advisa- 
bility and effect of such a procedure generally. 

We are, therefore, asking you to write The Spectator, for publication, 
your judgment on the need now, or at any time, for a revision in the 
present practices and the influence such a sliding scale of interest rates 
might have on discrimination, lapsation, investment income and loan 
repayments. In your opinion is there any need now of bringing life 
insurance interest rates on policy loans in closer conformity with the 
general money market? 


We would greatly appreciate an expression from you. 


Sincerely yours, 


7. 9.1%. Cullen 


Editor 


RATES ON POLICY LOANS 


ee 


certain that we are not doing him 
an injustice, for if our rate is higher 
than the market, he can readily 
borrow from those sources that are 
eager to make policy loans at this 
time at lower rates of interest. 

The second phase of the question 
is—would a lower rate of interest 
bring back to the company a com- 
Mensurate volume of loans now 


in the hands of banks, a volume 
sufficient to restore to the company 
the interest earnings it would lose 
by a marked reduction in rate. We 





i Ti 


do not believe this would occur. 
The experience of the Mutual will 
tell us whether or not our judg- 
ment is correct on this point. 


* oo * 


CHARLES F. WILLIAMS 
President, The Western and Southern Life, 
Cincinnati 
Replying to your letter of August 
28 requesting my view on the mat- 
ter of reduction of interest rates on 
policy loans, I wish to advise you 
that I am very much opposed to 








THOMAS |. PARKINSON 


this plan. It is my opinion that life 
insurance is sold primarily for the 
protection it affords, and most in- 
cidental matters detract from this 
and weaken the primary function. 


Experience has shown over a 
period of years that loans on 
policies are one of the principal 
causes of lapses. It is also a factor 
in the very reprehensible practice 
of “twisting”. A glance at the 
table of interest rates will show 
that over a period of years there is 
a fluctuation. While money is cheap 
today this has not been the case 
and undoubtedly it will not con- 
tinue for a great period of time; 
in fact, figures released by the 
Federal Reserve Board during the 
past week have indicated that there 
has been a slight rise in the in- 
terest charge on the government 
debt. As is usually the case, this 
is a first indication of a general 
rise which is sure to come and 
which naturally will be of ad- 
vantage to all holders of life in- 
surance policies, 


I further feel that the question 
of discrimination might enter into 
a program of this kind which, over 
a period of time, may become an 
unsettling factor in the life insur- 
ance field. I admit that there are 
a number of very good arguments 
on the other side, but by and large, 
it is my opinion that over a long 
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period of time a general reduction 
of interest on policy loans would 
not be beneficial to life insurance 


policyholders, beneficiaries, or to 


the companies. 


* * * 


MORGAN O. DOOLITTLE 
President, Empire State Mutual Life, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

This will acknowledge your 
letter of August 28 in reference to 
the proposed reduction in interest 
rates on policy loans. 

The bulk of our insurance is sold 
in small units and as pure protec- 
tion. For that reason, we have 
found no demand for any reduction 
in policy loan interest but we feel 
that as a general gesture, the action 
of the Mutual Life of New York has 
received favorable consideration. 
It is our feeling that it is a pro- 
gressive step and one that will 
materially improve public relations. 


* * * 


A. J. McANDLESS 


President, The Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Surely it is a matter of interest, 
but it is nobody’s business what the 
Mutual Life does in the manage- 
ment of its own affairs, and I am 
not going to comment on what 
they think is for the best interests 
of the business and for themselves. 
There are some things in connection 
with the business where there 
should be uniformity, and there are 
also some things in connection with 
which the company should have in- 
dividuality. 

I am going to watch the experi- 
ment with interest. 


that I cannot see how any logical 
comparison may be made with the 
ordinary investments of the com- 
pany. Personally, I wish there were 
no policy loan provision in our con- 
tract, but that is another question. 


* * * 


CLARIS ADAMS 
President, The Ohio State Life, Columbus, 
Ohio 
The experiment of the Mutual 
Life is very interesting. I have a 
great respect for the management 
of that company. However, I doubt 
whether a program which provides 
an incentive for policy loans, in the 
long run, will redound to the ad- 
vantage of a company, its policy- 
holders, or the institution. 


PETER MacGREGOR FRASER 


President, The Connecticut Mutual 
Hartford, Conn. 


Life, 


This is in reply to your letter of 
August 28th. Of course, interest 
rates constantly change in one di- 
rection or the other. Many think 
that the primary trends are in 
cycles; perhaps about twenty-five 
years in one direction followed by 
about twenty-five years in the other. 
If there are such underlying trends, 
who can say to what extent world 
wars and government regulation 
upset such trends? The only point 





in this is to indicate doubt that 
interest rates will be permanently 
on the present low level. 

We have always believed that the 
matter of what rates of interey 


should be named in the policy 
contracts being issued—and alg 
whether the contract rate jp 
existing contracts should be aq. 
hered to—should be looked upon 
primarily from the standpoint of, 
what course of action will be for 
the best long-range interest of the 
whole body of policyholders. We 
think it would lead to confusion of 
thought if the rate to be used for 
this policy benefit were considered 
from the viewpoint of the invest. 
ment functions of the company. The 
latter, we believe, should be looked 
upon as a separate and _ distinet 
function. 

We endorse the able presentation 
of the main considerations under- 
lying this question, made in the 
letter of Mr. Ellery Allyn to which 
you refer. 

We have always felt that the only 
practicable way of meeting ques- 
tions that arise in the minds of our 
policyholders in matters of this 
sort is through direct correspond- 
ence. We have had occasional let- 
ters on this question. Our rate 
named in current contracts is 5%. 
There have been periods when the 
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rate in contracts being issued was 
higher than the rate named in some 
of the contracts in force. 
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“« * * 





ALEXANDER T. MacLEAN 


President, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Springfield, Mass. 


We are, in general, opposed to the 
plan to which you refer. I think 
Commissioner Allyn and the other 
gentlemen you mention have well 
covered the subject, so it is un- 
necessary to repeat the arguments 
that they have used. There is one 
additional argument, and that is 
in the case of companies having the 
automatic premium loan plan. Some 
complicated situations might arise, 
and I am afraid we might find our- 
selves in some very awkward posi- 
tions as a result of the plan referred 
to. 

The nature of a policy loan and 
the conditions under which it may 
be obtained and retained are such 
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JESSE W. RANDALL 
President, The Travelers, Hartford 


Replying to your letter of August 
9g will say that we are not going 
io do anything about a reduction 
in interest rates on policy loans at 
the present time. We have been 
ngaged in a study of the situation 
fr several weeks and have come 
the conclusion that for the 
present we will make no change. 
frankly, we are going to wait and 
yatch the situation, and if later 
#seems advisable for us to change 
wr practice we will do so. 
* * * 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
hesident, Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
This is an acknowledgment of 
your letter of August 28. 

[have had a committee studying 
the question of interest on policy 
ans for upward of a year. The 
yrsonnel of my group consists of 
atuaries, underwriters, economists 
md those charged with the respon- 
dility of research in the Penn 
Mutual. The change announced by 
lewis W. Douglas is so fundamental 
hat I do not wish to make a state- 
ment until after the committee has 
wme to some conclusion and it has 
ben brought to me for final dis- 
sition. 

It is entirely possible that within 
the next month or six weeks I will 








be ready to make a statement, at 
which time I will take the greatest 
of pleasure in seeing that THE 
SECTATOR is furnishd a copy 
promptly. 


* 7. * 













FREDERICK D. RUSSELL 


ident, Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, 
_ We 
In commenting on the proposed 
liding scale of interest rates by the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York referred to in your letter 
# August 28 an insurance publica- 
lon said that this announcement 
monstrated the independence of 
Mm many companies in the industry. 
This point is not only well taken 
ut also seems rather important. It 


“pears to me that I can only speak 
tt my own company and what I 
lieve is for the best interests of 
iis policyholders. 


Any statement 
Make is not to be construed 4s a 











fiticism, direct or implied, of any 
uher company, its policy of opera- 
ion or its officers. 

It is a moot question whether a 
iiding scale of interest rates on 
Mlicy loans constitutes discrimina- 
fin as to be prohibited by the pro- 
WSions of the New York State In- 





JOHN 
A. 
STEVENSON 


surance Law. Pending a judicial 
decision or departmental ruling on 
the subject it would seem to be an 
open question and up to the legal 
talent of each company to decide. 

From this Company’s experience, 
particularly during the dark days 
of the thirties, I feel very strongly 
that in times of stress policies with 
loan indebtedness are more sensi- 
tive to termination than policies not 
so encumbered, and I believe the 
interest rate is not then too im- 
portant a factor. 

In order to materially affect in- 
vestment income of a company, a 
rather large additional volume of 
loans would need to be made. 

In the case of this company the 
average size of our loans is small 
and we do not have many loans in 
excess of $1,500. To attract the 
larger loans now held by other lend- 
ing agencies would, in my opinion, 
require an interest rate at least as 
favorable as that now being charged. 

In my experience as a bank Di- 
rector I find that it is customary to 
have a plan of repayment agreed 
upon when the loan is made This, 
of course, can not be done by life 
companies and repayments can not 
be enforced. 

There is no need, in my opinion, 
why interest rates charged by life 
insurance companies should be ad- 
justed to meet the prevailing rates 
in the general money market. We 
are trustees for the policyholders 





beneficiaries. 


and _ their Nothing 
should be done by us to induce the 
owners of life insurance to encumber 
the values being accumulated for 
the future benefit of their bene- 
ficiaries. It has ever been held that 
a man’s life insurance should be the 
last asset he disposes of in time 
of stress. 
*” » 


ELBERT S. BRIGHAM 
President, National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 


Referring to yours of August 28, 
and your request for my opinion as 
to any need now of bringing life 
insurance interest rates on policy 
loans in closer conformity with the 
general money market, I will say 
that we have given consideration to 
this subject, and have some ques- 
tions as yet unsolved. 

In view of the fact that we have 
both borrowing and non-borrowing 
policyholders, do we have a right 
to lower the existing contract in- 
terest rate to borrowing policy- 
holders and increase the cost of 
insurance to non-borrowing policy- 
holders? 

If we determine that we do have 
a legal right to lower interest rates 
on policy loans in conformity with 
the present money market, do we 
have a right to discriminate in 
rates charged policyholders by a 
scale graduated according to the 
amount borrowed? 

In our opinion the lowering of 
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ELBERT S. BRIGHAM 


interest rates by an amount suf- 
ficient to place on the Company’s 
books a sufficient volume to com- 
pensate for the reduction would 
necessitate a rate (as the money 
market has been in the past two 
years) of 2%% to 3%. This would 
clearly affect the ability to pay 
dividends and would affect the cost 
of insurance to  non-borrowing 
policyholders. 
* & * 


ALLEN MAY 


President, Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


While it is not my desire to rush 
into print with my particular views 
on the question of reduction of in- 
terest rates on policy loans, I do 
feel it worth while to give you,: in 
the nature of background material, 
some elements of consideration pe- 
culiar to our operation which may 
be of more general application in 
your study of the entire subject. 

On the over-all picture, the com- 
pany position has been well covered 
by President Thompson of the 
Mutual Benefit and President 
Lounsbury of the Bankers National. 
Even yet the major portion of our 
business in force is buSiness acquired 
by reinsurance of the defunct 
Central States Life Insurance Com- 
pany under the restricted terms of 
a reinsurance agreement dated 
September 27, 1941, the purpose of 
which, after restoring the benefits 
of death claim payment by the lien 
device, is to work out the lien por- 
tion of cash values by the means 
of operating profit. Since an im- 
portant factor of these operating 
earnings is policy loan interest, we 
do not feel that these already im- 
paired policyholders would be 
fairly treated or would be grateful 
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to us because we offered generally 
to holders of policies presently out- 
standing better terms than the con- 
tract provides for on borrowing the 
reserves accumulated for the benefit 
of all policyholders and thereby 
reducing their earnings application 
to lien reduction. 

In a sense, this view is a species 
of forward thinking, because under 
the terms of our reinsurance agree- 
ment a moratorium against policy 
loans for any purpose other than 
paying premiums or indebtedness 
due the company was imposed by 
the Court for a term of five years, 
which moratorium will expire by 
its terms on the 27th of this month 
and which we will permit to ex- 
pire by operation of law without 
any attempt at renewal or exten- 
sion because we don’t need it. 

On our own new business written 
since the reinsurance agreement 
became effective, our policy con- 
tracts provide for loan interest “at 
a rate to be fixed by the company 
not exceeding 6% per annum.” On 
this new business, where we have 
entire freedom of action, the volume 
of earnings, due primarily to the 
age of the new business written 
under these flexible forms, is not 
such as to justify playing with the 
interest rate, because it is only a 
small loan business and any varia- 
tion from the standard rate hereto- 
fore adopted by our Board of Di- 
rectors for new business as against 


RALPH 
R. 
LOUNSBURY 








the reinsurance business might reap 
discontent among the reinsureg 
policyholders as a form of discrim. 
ination, perfectly legal it is true 
but just as perfectly unsatisfactory 
to the old policyholders, whose ox 
may be gored. 


* * * 


GEORGE R. KENDALL 
Washington National, Chicago, Illinois 


In my opinion, a_ policyowner 
should be discouraged in every way 
possible from making a loan against 
a policy and the privilege only 
used in dire emergency. 

I think the present rate of jn- 
terest charged by insurance com- 
panies is proper considering the 
number of small loans made and 
the expense involved in handling 
them. 

I do not think the banks should 
advertise the fact that they make 
loans with life policies as collateral 
as they are only encouraging the 
policyowner to jeopardize the in- 
surance estate he has set aside for 
his dependents. 

On the other hand, I think the 
companies are entitled to a higher 
rate of interest than the banks 
charge because of the nature of the 
loan. When a loan is made with 


the company, there is no definite 
schedule of payment of interest or 
repayment of loan, whereas, with 
banks there is a definite schedule. 
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Our records clearly indicate that 
a policy loan is often a potential 
lapse. 

I think it is definitely discrimina- 
tion to charge a small policyowner 
a higher rate of interest than is 
charged to a large borrower on 
insurance policies. There is some 
justification for charging more in- 
terest on small loans generally than 
upon large, however, policyowners 
of an insurance company have a 
contract price at which they can 
borrow and there should be no 


discrimination whatsoever in rates- 


as between large and small policy- 
owners. 

I do not think there is any need 
now of bringing life insurance in- 
terest rates on policy loans in closer 
conformity with the general money 


market. 
* * 


S. W. KEMPNER 


President, Texas Prudential, Galveston, 
Texas 

Replying to your letter of August 
%th, with reference to the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Lewis W. Doug- 
las, President of the Mutual Life of 
New York, regarding a reduction in 
interest rates on policy loans, I 
personally do not agree with Mr. 
Douglas. 

In my opinion there are two 
things that are sacred and should 
not be mortgaged; one is a life in- 
surance policy and the other is the 
home. I believe the rates should be 
such as to deter people from bor- 
rowing on their policies and at the 
same time be reasonable enough to 
permit them to do so in an emer- 


gency. 
‘ * * * 


M. C. DOUBLES 

President, Virginia Life and Casualty, 

Richmond, Va. 

In my opinion interest rates on 
loans to policyholders should not be 
reduced. Policyholders should not 
be encouraged, by low interest rates, 
to borrow on their policies. I be- 
lieve in the long run it would prove 
to be bad business. In any event 
there should be no discrimination. 
Treat. them all alike regardless _ of 
the amount of the loan. 

Banks and other corporations that 
are loaning on life insurance poli- 
cies, at low interest rates, are per- 
forming a dis-service to the public. 
Borrowing on a life insurance pol- 
icy, taken out as a protection to 
the wife and children, should be 
discouraged by all public spirited 
men. Extensive borrowing on life 
insurance policies eventually leads 
to lapsing of the policy. 








HARRY V. WADE 


Standard Life of 


Indianapolis. 


President, Indiana, 


“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING” 

When Mr. Douglas, president of 
the Mutual Life, sent a copy of his 
letter to our Company, announcing 
the reduction in policy loan interest, 
I felt that it was a courteous gesture 
on his part to do so; but frankly, 
the message did not interest me as 
I have always felt that the number 
of policy loans on any company’s 
books were influenced more by 
psychology than by rate. I can’t 
say that the furor that ensued in 
the life insurance industry was a 
surprise to me, but I can honestly 
say that I never completely read 
a single comment made on the 
Mutual Life action. I felt here was 
a dance that “I would sit out.” 

On the other hand, THE SPECcTA- 
TOR’s invitation to comment on the 
Mutual Life’s action requires me to 
burst into print on a subject which 
I can assure the reader leaves the 
writer coid. 

I believe that a subject such as 
this should be attacked from a 
dollars and sense standpoint—not 
from a passionate viewpoint. I 
therefore reached for THE SPECTATOR 
Insurance Yearbook (That’s a plug, 
son, that’s a plug!) to bolster my 
suspicions with figures. The Mutual 
Life has been a company that has 
interested me for a number of 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Among company executives who, 
for one reason or another, felt dis- 
inclined to make a statement on 
the policy loan situation at this 
time were: Leroy A. Lincoln, presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life, New York 
City; Carrol M. Shanks, president, 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark; Paul F. Clark, 
president, John Hancock Mutual 
Life, Boston; Arthur M. Collens, 
president, Phoenix Mutual Life, 
Hartford; M. Albert Linton, presi- 
dent, Provident Mutual Life, Phila- 
delphia. 

E. A. Roberts, president, Fidelity 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia; M. J. 
Cleary, president, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Milwaukee; Harrison 
L. Amber, president, Berkshire Life, 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Edwin W. Craig, 
National Life and Accident, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; James A. Fulton, presi- 
dent, Home Life, New York City. 

F. W. Hubbell, president, Equit- 
able Life, Des Moines; J. H. Daggett, 
president, Old Line Life, Milwau- 


kee; Richard Boissard, president, 
National Guardian Life, Madison, 
Wis.; Raymond Olson, president, 


Mutual Trust Life, Chicago; Albert 
Burns, president, Baltimore Life, 
Baltimore; L. H. Engstrom, presi- 
dent, Bankers Mutual Life, Free- 
port, Ill.; W. Ralph Jones, president, 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City. 

W. Howard Cox, president, Union 
Central Life, Cincinnati; George 
Willard Smith, president, New Eng- 
land Mutual; J. C. Higdon, president, 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The SPECTATOR regrets that its let- 
ter of inquiry found the following 
presidents absent from their offices 
on business trips or on vacation: 

O. J. Arnold, president, North- 
western National Life, Minneapolis; 
Dwight L. Clarke, president, Occi- 
dental Life, Los Angeles; George 
Avery White, president, State Mu- 
tual Life, Worcester, Mass.; E. M. 
McConney, president, Bankers Life 
Company, Des Moines; Walter W. 
Head, president, General American 
Life, St. Louis; George L. Harrison, 
president, New York Life. 

A. F. Ashford, president, Western 
Reserve Life, Austin, Texas; Lau- 
rence F. Lee, president, Occidental 
Life, Raleigh, N. C.; Frank J. Scott, 
president, Bankers Security Life, 
New York City; Walter T. O’Dono- 
hue, president, Reserve Loan Life, 
Dallas, Texas; W. W. Putney, presi- 
dent, Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
NL NA 
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HE voluntary reduction of in- 
“TP tava rates on policy loans by 

The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, which be- 
came effective on September list of 
the current year, has produced 
many inquiries concerning the de- 
tails of the plan and the reasons 
that prompted such an _ unprece- 
dented move. 

Facts often resolve differences of 
opinion—certainly they are always 
necessary to an intelligent discus- 
sion of any proposition. Accord- 
ingly, I am attempting in this arti- 
cle, first, to describe the plan, and 
second, to state the facts—accumul- 
ated over a six-year period of study 
and brought together in the last six 
months—which ffinally persuaded 
us to take this action. 


THE PLAN 
Rate Structure—The interest rates 
which became effective September 
1, 1946, on all policy loans, both 
new and outstanding, are set forth 
in the following schedule: 
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On the first $750 of a loan . .5% 
On the second $750 of a loan 4% 


On any amount in excess of 
DE Wiecces ke eeabcke dus 3% 


This schedule of rates provides an 
incremental structure under which 
there is equality of rate for equal 
borrowing. Every policyholder 
pays precisely the same rate on the 
first $750 of his loan as: every other 
policyholder. He pays the same 
rate as every other policyholder on 
the next $750. Larger loans re- 
ceive a decreased rate only on the 
additional amount borrowed. This 
assures absolute equity for all pol- 
icyholders. The incidental result 
on a larger loan is that the effective 
rate of interest decreases as the 
size of the loan increases. Con- 
versely, the effective rate increases 
as the loan balance declines. 

The effective rate of interest un- 
der this incremental scale of loans 
of various typical amounts is shown 
in the following schedule: 






SUNTOUTTAANAOANATAA NDT UAL LLL TNIHVAOUUUAUUOOUUAAEA AU Ave 
INTEREST RATES 
% ON POLICY LOANS, Aaa BONDS, AND COMMERCIAL PAPER % 
POLICY LOANS 
6.0 ; 6.0 
\*-COMMERCIAL PAPER 
5.0 —— 5.0 
Pa 
4.0 Aaa BONDS 4.0 
3.0 3.0 
2.0 2.0 
| 7 0 | . 0 
0 0 
1921 25 "30 "35 "40 "US 
CHART | 


Size of Loan Rate on Total Loan 


a 6 of eee 5.00 % 
MR 9.5% omic a alas 4.94 
Lae ee 4.83 

DRE ke acs data a 4.75 
Agee PE Ne 4.68 
ne 4.63 
NE Shy sirawaca de Selene 4.54 
re a ee 4.50 
a 4.40 
ARORA eet a Coie 4.125 
I aa oe ren ne 3.90 
ere 3.75 
Ses eres 3.64 
RR. a 3.45 

ee ae 3.225 

ER RY or 3.11 


Contract is Not Changed 
The Company expressly reserves 
the right to increase the interest 
rate up to the maximum permitted 
under the terms of the policy. If, 
however, any increase in rates is 
later to be made, borrowers will be 
notified of the Company’s intention 
at least 12 months in advance. 
Stated somewhat differently, the 
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By 


Lewis W. Douglas 


PRESIDENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance 


Company of New York 


new schedule of interest rates on 
policy loans will be made effective 
through the medium of the policy 
loan agreement. The provisions of 
the policy contract will not be 
modified. 


Consolidated Loans 

Policyholders who own more than 
one Mutual Life Policy can apply 
for a “consolidated” loan, which 
with certain qualifications may en- 
title them, under the incremental 
schedule of rates, to a lower rate 
of interest than would be the case 
if separate loans were arranged on 
each policy. For instance, two 
separate loans of $750 each would 
call for a rate of 5%, whereas a 
consolidated loan of $1,500 on two 
policies would entitle the borrower 
to a rate of 4.50%. 
Repayment 

It should be emphasized that the 
Company does not offer lower rates 
as an inducement to policyholders 
to borrow. We still believe that 
“Borrowing dulls the edge of hus- 





a_policy- 
holder finds it necessary to borrow 
on the security of his Mutual Life 
policy, we then urge him to borrow 


bandry.” If, however, 


from us, rather than from some 
other lender, so that the interest he 
pays will augment the Company’s 
investment income for the benefit 
of all policyholders. 

The plan contemplates that poli- 
cyholders who borrow against the 
security of their policies will be 
encouraged to commit themselves 
to the principle of repaying their 
loans. While we cannot enforce and 
cannot insist that each borrowing 
policyholder bind himself to repay, 
we can and plan to& give every 








policyholder the opportunity to de- 
clare in writing his intention of re- 
paying the principal amount of the 
loan and of requesting the Company 
to bill him periodically for amor- 
tization payments. In fact, we will 
urge each policyholder to do this, 
and we will train the field force to 
persuade policyholders to adopt 
this practice. 

This, in broad outline, is a brief 
description of the plan which be- 
came effective on September Ist. 


THE PROBLEM AND THE FACTS 

Because of the steady decline in 
interest rates generally since about 
1933 and 1934, the policy loan rates 
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charged by the Company became by 
1935—excepting in the case of small 
borrowers—far higher than those 
offered by banks and other outside 
lenders. This was particularly true 
in the case of the larger loans. In 
short, by the middle Thirties the 
Company’s rates became wholly 
non-competitive and completely out 
of line with the rates charged by 
other lenders. Chart I makes this 
unmistakably clear. 

Thus, during the period stretching 
from the middle Thirties up to the 
present moment for the first time 
since the institution of life insur- 
ance entered the personal loan busi- 
ness, about the turn of the century— 
the rates it charged on policy loans 
were perceptibly and significantly 
higher as a general rule than the 
rates charged by other lending in- 
stitutions. 


Policyholder Complaints 


This state of affairs produced a 
number of consequences. First, it 
naturally resulted in a rising tide of 
policyholder complaints. Many 
policyholders were critical of the 
fact that the Company charged 
them 6% or 5% on a $3,000 policy 
loan, for instance, while it made 
$3,000 mortgage loans at 44%2% to 
non-members of the Company. This 
attitude, we know, is held by the 
public—and by responsible financial 
and economic commentators. 

The only justifications for this 
discrimination against our own 
policyholders were that the terms 
of the contract entitled us to de- 
mand what our policyholders call 
our “pound of flesh,” and that a 
policy loan had certain characteris- 
tics which set it apart from the 
ordinary loan, i. e., it does not have 
to be repaid; it must be granted 
upon request; and it is not subject 
to any increase in rates. 

If, however, this justification for 
a higher rate under existing circum- 
stances is a valid one, then during 
that long period preceding 1934, 
when the rates charged by the life 
insurance companies were competi- 
tive, the companies should have ob- 
jected and should have sought au- 
thority to increase rates to a point 
at which they would have been as 
non-competitive as they are now. 

It cannot, by any twist of logic be 
bad to establish competitive rates 
now and be good to have had com- 
petitive rates then. 


The Importance of Policy Loans 


In addition to the discriminatory 
rates charged our own policyholders 
and the appropriate criticism to 
which they gave rise, the non- 
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Percentages of Policy Loan Amounts To 
Ordinary Life Insurance Reserves 


(Excluding Group, Disability, and Double Indemnity) 


End of Year Mutual Co. A 
aa 16.4 16.2 
eyes ke 17.9 18.3 
Ee 17.7 18.1 
Fre 17.4 17.9 
ee 16.8 17.6 
Serene 16.4 17.1 
soo 16.2 17.1 
re 16.4 17.2 
_ ees 16.9 17.2 
et Ksawe e 18.6 19.3 
ae 20.6 21.0 
_ RARPRR Es 23.5 24.9 
ee 26.0 27.9 
ESE 24.6 27.5 
ee 22.8 31.5 
ee 20.8 28.2 
MGB ahceds 18.8 25.0 
ae 17.8 23.3 
ewer 16.8 21.7 
re 15.1 19.2 
rere 13.4 16.9 
EE Saori inata 12.5 14.8 
ae 10.1 12.7 
ee 8.3 10.6 
ere 7.0 9.0 
ee 6.0 7.9 
competitive nature of our rate 


structure resulted in a steady de- 
cline in volume of the Company’s 
policy loans. 

For about a quarter of a century, 
life insurance companies, whether 
they recognized the fact or not, 
were engaged in the personal loan 
business in a very substantial way 
through the medium of policy loans. 

The accompanying table discloses 
this as an unquestionable fact. It 
shows the percentage of policy loans 
to ordinary life reserves in this 
Company and several other typical 
companies. 

The right to borrow at a fair 
rate is an important feature of a 
life insurance contract, and one that 
the great majority of policyholders 
make use of at one time or another. 
Our own experience, over a long 
period of years, indicates that 70% 
or more of all policyholders borrow 
on their policies at some time dur- 
ing the life of their contracts. 

Moreover, policy loans are choice 
investments. They yield a better 
rate of return than other types of 
investment and are virtually risk- 
less. Whatedoes it avail a life in- 


| Oa 

Co. B Co. C Co. D Co. E 
19.4 16.8 13.0 17.1 
21.4 18.5 14.7 20.0 
22.0 18.6 15.0 20.6 
21.9 18.4 15.1 21.6 
21.9 18.4 15.2 21.0 
21.9 18.3 15.3 20.7 
22.1 18.3 15.6 20.5 
22.2 18.2 15.7 20.4 
22.3 18.3 16.0 20.6 
24.6 20.4 18.4 22.7 
26.2 22.0 20.2 25.0 
29.8 24.8 23.4 28.9 
32.4 28.0 26.5 30.7 
30.5 27.1 26.1 28.1 
28.1 24.9 24.0 25.2 
25.1 22.1 21.3 30.6 
22.2 19.4 19.0 22.2 
20.5 17.8 17.8 20.7 
18.8 16.7 16.7 19.6 
16.5 14.7 14.9 17.5 
14.2 13.0 13.0 15.5 
12.2 11.3 11.3 13.5 
10.5 9.8 9.7 11.6 
8.8 8.8 8.0 9.6 

7.4 7.5 6.8 8.2 
6.3 6.4 5.9 7.0 


surance company to demand 6% on 
such a loan, lose it to a_ bank, 
gain only the ill-will of the policy- 
holder and then invest the funds in 
Government Bonds at 2.5% or less, 
or, alternatively, in high-grade 
corporate obligations at 2.6% or 
less? It makes more sense to lend 
such funds to the policyholders at 


a gross rate of about 4°, which is 
the average expected rate under 
our new incremental scale, based 


on the contemplated size pattern of 
our policy loan portfolio. 


Growth of Outside Borrowing 


Since 1935 large numbers of 
policyholders, instead of borrow- 
ing from the Company, arranged, 
and were before September Ist 
continuing to arrange, policy loans 
through banks and other outside 
lenders who offered, and are offer- 
ing, substantially lower rates, Hun- 
dreds of banks throughout the 
country were and are constantly— 
and I should add with great success 
—soliciting policy loans at rates 
substantially below those of the 
life insurance companies. 

No business, so I believe, is in a 
sound position when, being able to 
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do so, it fails to render a legitimate 
service to its own clients on terms 
at least as favorable as_ those 
offered by others. Economic history 
is brimming over with examples of 
industries that have complacently 
jored the development of out- 
side successful competition. The 
loss of public prestige and clientele 
they have thus suffered has made 
it difficult, if not impossible, at a 
later date to recapture the business 
and good will that had _ been 
snatched away from them. 


Loss of Policy Loan Business 

The Mutual Life’s experience on 
policy loans is shown in Chart II. 
This chart discloses clearly the 
fact that outstanding policy loans, 
expressed as a percentage of total 
janable reserves have declined 
fom a 16-20% range in the 1920’s 
and a 20-25% range in the early 
1930’s to 6% at the close of 1945. 

In the Mutual Life the outstand- 
ing amount of policy loans declined 
from $187.7 millions at the elose of 
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1934 to $68.6 millions at the end of 
145—a decline of $119.1 millions, 
o 63%, in 11 years. This is an 
average loss of $10.8 miilions a year, 
or $900,000 per month, for the 11 
year period. Stated another way, 
our policy loans, which at the close 
of 1934 comprised 22% of sthe loan- 
able reserves, had fallen to 6% of 
such reserves at the end of 1945. 
During 1946 up to September lst 
they continued to decline at the 
same rate. 

Some of this, of course, was due 
to actual retirement of the policy- 
holders total indebtedness. Since 
1941 the economic situation has been 
smewhat abnormal in that there 
has been a surplus of money and 
ashortage of goods. But that con- 
dition did not exist in the pre-war 
years of 1935-41, when policy loans 
declined just the same. This sharp 
and steady shrinkage of policy loans 
See Table I) was not peculiar to 
this Company. It was generally 
characteristic of all companies. 

The steady increase in policy 
assignments to banks and other 
lenders, commencing in 1935, in- 
dicated that a large proportion of 
the shrinkage was and still is due 
to refinancing of existing loans, or 
the making of new loans, at lower 
interest rates, with other lenders. 
Moreover, a study of this question 
made by the Federal Reserve Board, 
covering all life insurance com- 
panies, confirms this conclusion, for 
it discloses that something between 
one-third and one-half of the 
shrinkage in the policy loan port- 
folios of life companies was caused 
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by diversion of policy loans from 
insurance companies to commercial 
banks. 


Contrast Between 20’s and 30’s 
Many people, both within and 
outside the life insurance business, 
hold the belief that policy loans 
tend to decline in periods of pros- 
perity. The truth is that, until the 
war years, the volume of policy 
loans has normally increased dur- 
ing periods of high economic 
activity. Chart III clearly reveals 
this fact. It indicates that policy 
loans are made during periods of 
prosperity for a wide variety of 
purposes that have nothing to do 


with economic distress of the 
borrower. 

It is also true that policy loans 
normally increase during the depths 
of depression, when economic 
distress is probably the principal 
reason. 

However, in the period of rising 
national income from 1938 through 
1945, the volume of policy loans, 
contrary to the usual trend, has 
dropped sharply rather than in- 
creased, even though four of the 
years—1938-1941—-were pre-war 
years when there were no short- 
ages of goods. 

Chart III clearly illustrates this 
point. It shows that outstanding 
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POLICY LOANS OUTSTANDING AND NATIONAL INCOME 
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policy loans of The Mutual Life, stated that they would transfer 
adjusted to exclude repayments by their present loans back to the 
death, surrender and endowment, Company if our rate was com- 


and expressed as a percentage of 
total life insurance reserves, rose 
with national income in the period 
1922-1928, but declined in the period 
1938-1945, at a time when national 
income was likewise increasing. 
Chart IV, showing new loans, rather 
than outstanding loans, reveals the 
same sharp difference between the 
Twenties and the Thirties. 


High Rates the Cause 


The principal new factor that 
seems to account for this sharp 
divergence from the earlier pattern 
of the Twenties is that, during the 
recent period of prosperity, policy 
loan rates have been non-com- 
petitive. 

In studying this problem, we de- 
veloped four different proofs that 
a large part of this anomalous de- 
cline in our policy loan portfolio 
was due to the existence of non- 
competitive interest rates. One 
proof was the increase in assign- 
ments to banks. The second was 
the study of the Federal Reserve 
Board, previously mentioned. The 
third was a survey we conducted of 
lending rates among banks through- 
out the country on loans of various 
sizes, and the fourth was a question- 
naire survey conducted among our 
own policyholders who had assigned 
their policies to banks. 

Among such policyholders, 82% 
stated that they had borrowed from 
a bank, instead of from this Com- 
pany, solely because of the lower 
rate offered by the bank; 42% 
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petitive, because of the other ad- 
vantages to be gained; and 70% 
said that any future loan would be 
placed with Mutual if the rate was 
satisfactory. This indicated clearly, 
not only that policyholders bor- 
rowed elsewhere to take advantage 
of lower rates, but also, that the 
establishment of competitive rates 
should result in the recapture of 
much existing loan ‘business, and 
do much to prevent diversion of 
new loans in the future. 

This entire assemblage of facts 
covering the experience of several 
companies, and particularly of this 
Company, points unmistakably tc 
the following conclusions: 

First, the life insurance companies 
had been, before the middle Thirties, 
engaged in the personal loan busi- 
ness in a very large way for many 
years to the great profit of their 
policyholders. 

Second, the life insurance com- 
panies have lost much of that busi- 
ness and are still losing the little 
that remains. 

Third, the interest rates on 
policy loans charged by the life in- 
surance companies are not and have 
not been competitive since the 
middle Thirties. : 

Fourth, during the prosperous 
period of the Twenties when the 
interest rates charged on policy 
loans were competitive the volume 
of policy loans increased. 

Fifth, in striking contrast with 
this previous experience during the 
prosperous period from 1938 through 
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1941—the pre-war prosperous years 
—the volume of policy loans in the 
portfolios of life insurance ¢om. 
panies declined precipitately in the 
face of a rising national income. 

Sixth, the principal cause for the 
steady and striking decline in oy 
policy loan account since 1935 jg 
the non-competitive interest rate 
charged by us on policy loans, 

Seventh, the high rates charged 
by us gave rise to a swelling volume 
of justifiable policyholders com. 
plaints. 

We, therefore, had a serious prob. 
lem to solve. How were we tp 
solve it? 


SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM 


Up to this point, our study had 
shown clearly the importance of the 
problem from both a financial and 
public service standpoint, and had 
demonstrated that the cure lay in 
a reduction of rates. 

Various methods of effecting the 
rate reduction were then carefully 
considered. First, the desirability 
of a single lower rate was investi- 
gated. This idea was discarded be- 
cause it became obvious, after con- 
siderable study, that any single 
rate sufficiently low to recapture 
loans in the larger categories would, 
in spite of any expected increase 
in loan‘ volume, result in a large 
loss of investment income to all 
policyholders because of the inevit- 
ably higher cost involved in ae- 
commodating the smaller borrower. 

Next, consideration was given to 
the feasibility of a variable rate. 
This was rejected because it pro- 
duced some quaint results and was 
discriminatory. For example, with 
a rate of 5% on loans up to $700, 
4% on loans from $700 to $1,500, 
and 3% on loans above that figure, 
the policyholder who borrowed $700 
would pay more interest than the 
one who borrowed $800, while the 
policyholder who borrowed $1,500 
would pay the same amount of in- 
terest as the one who borrowed 
$2,000. 

The feasibility of adopting a flat 
service charge, plus a variable in- 
terest rate depending upon the size 
of the loans, was also carefully con- 
sidered. This was discarded, be- 
cause in effect, it merely constituted 
variable rates arrived at by a dif- 
ferent method, because it contained 
the same inequities and because the 
cost and complexities of administer- 
ing it made it impracticable. 


It finally became evident, so we 
thought, that if rates were to be 
reduced at all, the incremental scale 
was the only method by which it 
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could be done without suffering 
large losses of income, without 
creating the discriminating features 
of a variable rate, and without 
adopting a scheme riddled with in- 
superable administrative difficulties. 
Moreover, the incremental rates are 
more equitable to all borrowers 
than any single rate can be, be- 
cause such a schedule imposes equal 
rates On equal loan amounts and 
takes into account the proportion- 
ately lower expense ratio on larger 
Joans. 

On small loans a higher rate is 
not only justified but actually neces- 
sary if the Company is to net a 
far return for all policyholders. 
However, a fair net return can be 
obtained from progressively lower 
rates as the size of the loan in- 
ceases because of the relatively 
lower expense factor. 

Moreover, the incremental scale 
provides a practical answer to the 
gempetitive scale of rates charged, 
and already made available to our 
policyholders, by outside lenders on 
ans of various sizes. This would 
nt be the case under any single 
wiform rate. The incremental scale 








































thus gives the greatest assurance of 
imreased volume and a consequent 
inrease in net investment income 
ad avoids discrimination: These 
awe the reasons which persuaded 
is to meet the problem with an 
inremental structure of rates. 


Why All Policyholders 
Should Benefit 


The new rate schedule is not 
lesigned to provide lower rates for 
thse who borrow, at the expense 
wi those who do not borrow. Quite 
the contrary, it is intended to bene- 
it all the Company’s policyholders, 
rough an ultimate increase in the 
(mpany’s total investment income. 
We do not expect this increase to 
materialize immediately. 

The principle involved is as old 
ss the ages—increasing volume and 
wofit by lowering rates to com- 
wetitive levels. 

Our policy loans, under the 
frmer rates, stood at roughly 
$0,000,000, and, had we not taken 
the corrective action, would, we 
lieve, continue to decline both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. By 
“qualitatively”, I mean that the 
larger loans on which the net in- 
tome is the highest, because the 
jroportionate cost of handling is 
the least, would continue to drift 
0 the banks, leaving in the port- 
blio of this Company the smaller, 
higher-cost, least profitable loans. 
Thus net income would continue to 


shrink and all policyholders would 
continue to be adversely affected. 


Possible Effect on Surrenders 


If our belief that the lower rates 
will not cause any increase in the 
total amount of borrowing by policy- 
holders is correct, then the plan 
need not necessarily increase the 
rate of surrenders. Loans that 
policyholders would have made in 
any event will merely be placed 
with the Company instead of else- 
where. In fact, insofar as the new 
rates represent a saving in interest 
cost to such borrowers, the eco- 
nomic strain on policyholders is 
lessened, thus increasing their 
ability to maintain their life insur- 
ance protection. 

It has always been an axiom in 
the life insurance business that 
loans cause surrenders. Careful re- 
search into this question shows 
little or no justification for that 
belief as a rule of general applica- 
tion. It is true, of course, that 
policies with loans show a much 
higher surrender rate than policies 
without loans. But whether policy 
loans as distinct from any other 
kind of a loan, are a general cause 
of surrender seems subject to seri- 
ous doubt. 

The true cause, it is much more 
likely, lies in the economic distress 
of the borrower, and there is much 
evidence to support the belief that 
a loan postpones what would other- 
wise be an earlier surrender, and 
often obviates surrender by tiding 
the policyholder over a_ difficult 
period. 


As an analogy, if you compute 





‘month, for all people who are now 


patients in hospitals, it will in- 
evitably be higher than the mor- 
tality rate on the general popula- 
tion. But does that justify the con- 
clusion that hospitals cause deaths, 
and that hospitals should be abol- 
ished? Isn’t it more reasonable 
to assume thet the death rate 
among hospitalized people would 
be even higher ‘f hospitals did not 
exist? 

Chart V illustrates the relation- 
ship between loans and surrenders. 
It shows that the peak of surrenders 
on policies with loans comes sub- 
stantially later than the peak of 
surrenders on_ policies without 
loans—a clear indication that loans 
delay surrenders, and a reasonable 
basis for the belief that they often 
obviate surrenders. Chart V is 
drawn on a logarithmic scale, and 
the rate of surrender of policies 
without loans is multiplied by ten, 
in order to bring the lines into 
closer relationship. 

Stating the matter somewwhat 
differently, we believed that we 
had a major problem which affected 
service to, and the welfare of, all 
our policyholders. It was a problem 
requiring a prudent and a _ wise 
solution. If by any chance the 
solution created a difficulty minor 
to the major problem, we concluded 
that it was far wiser to solve the 
major problem and then attempt 
to solve the minor difficulty which 
the solution created. To abandon 
the solution to the major problem 
merely because it created a minor 
problem seemed to us to be the 
doctrine of despair. 
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To assist in its 


educational campaign, 


the Institute of Life Insurance 


visualizes the history 


of insurance in a new film. 


NOTHER milestone has been firmly embedded 

alongside the road to economic security in the 

United States. With this issue. THE SPECTATOR 
publishes the 1946 edition of the annual Statistical 
Number, giving the facts and figures of the life insur- 
ance industry for the past year. The data show clearly 
how America currently fares in at least one aspect of 
its search for economic security. 

Self-preservation is a powerful, natural instinct. 
Man does not insure his life, that he will not die. 
But he does insure himself against death, so that his 
responsibility as the breadwinner and the head of the 
family may be fulfilled. 

If every man in the United States were convinced 
of this ideal, the need for life underwriters would 
be negligible. Since this is not the case, the life in- 
surance industry has forged ahead as a major in- 
dustry—largely as a result of their enterprise. Its 
magnitude is such that the industry’s resources are 
useful to government, to industrial enterprise and to 
the broad economic mechanism of the country. A 
glance at the tables for 1945 will suffice to substantiate 
this relationship. 

Primarily of individual importance, however, the 
industry serves its policyholders and their families. 
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Just how this service is rendered, and just what is 
contained in the scope of this service may also be 
determined from the evidence supplied in this issue, 
As the local underwriter prepares to demonstrate to 
his prospect the undeniable necessity for insurance, 
he will find immediate usefulness in knowing, and 
showing, the results of the past year. 

Serious and fruitful efforts have been made in 
recent years in educating the public on the basics of 
the life insurance business. The program is continu- 
ing with even more ambitious enterprise. The recent 
war, quite naturally, gave special impetus to this 
phase of economic security. National Service Life 
Insurance has been, to millions of service men, the 
first practical introduction to insurance. The inten- 
tion is now to keep the public insurance-conscious, 
fully informed, and clearly aware of what insurance 
is, and what it does in man’s unending search for 
security. 

Dramatizing the history and present-day operation 
of life insurance, a new informational motion picture, 
entitled “The Search for Security,” has been prepared 
by the Institute of Life Insurance, under the direction 
of R. Wilfred Kelsey, director of its educational di- 
vision. While the new motion picture will be shown 
before men’s and women’s club groups throughout the 
country, P.T.A.’s, farm groups, insurance groups and 
other adult audiences, it is designed primarily for 
classroom study units, as well as junior and senior 
high school assembly programs. 

Planned to fill the need for a simple explanation 
and history of life insurance, the film shows how life 
insurance began and how it operates today to benefit 
the individual—and the nation. Stressed are the 
workings of the reserve fund, how the charge for life 
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a Pee Hh rw 
were 
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at be insurance is determined and the versatility of modern 
O be Ei policies. 

ey The film traces the origin of life insurance from the 
e to 


sea captains, who arranged the first marine and ran- 
ance, som insurance in England during the latter part of 
and the 17th century. It goes on to show the development 
of the life insurance industry in the United States, 
beginning with the formation of the Presbyterian 
s of @ Ministers’ Fund, the first life insurance organization 
inu- in America. 

scent Accompanying the film is an audience information 
this booklet, and a-teacher’s guide prepared by Floyd 


Life Brooker, director of visual aids, United States Office 
the Hof Education. The written material is planned for 
ten- class study, after the showing of the film, or as a basis 
ous, B for group discussion. 

"aa The Castle Distributors Corporation, which is hand- 


ling general distribution, is at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
: New York 20, N. Y. There is no charge for use of 
tion B the film other than the cost of return postage, except 
ure, Bwhen projection equipment or operators must be fur- 
ared Boished. Prints of the film for purchase are available 
tion Bat cost through the Institute’s offices or Castle Dis- 
di- Btributors in New York. 

own Another outlet for “The Search for Security” will 


the be through the orientation committee of the Life Office 
and Management Association, which will use it in the orien- 
for lation programs of member companies for new home 
nor office employees. Many companies will use it both 


in home offices, and in the field, for agent-training 
Hon & programs. 


life The photographs on these pages are “stills” taken 
= from the film. The first, from left to right, shows an 
e 





insurance contract being “bargained for” in a 17th 
century coffee house in England. The second represents 
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HOR SECURITY wai eal 


the benefits 


of insurance to the public, 


will be distributed to schools, club 


groups, companies, and others 


Thomas and Richard Penn signing the application for 
a charter tor America’s first life insurance company, 
organized in 1759 and now called the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund, of Philadelphia. The third is a typical 
presentation ot a policy such as takes place daily 
across the nation. The fourth shows the Presbyterian 
clergymen seeking the aid of the Pennsylvania courts 
in drawing up a charter. 

Letters received from all corners of the country con- 
tinually express gratitude for the happiness that in- 
surance br:ngs to needy families at most opportune 
tirnes. Such letters make one truly aware of the re- 
sponsibility that rests with the insurance industry. 

Not the least important factor to be remembered, 
however, is the fact that economic security for in- 
dividuals and families in turn affects the social out- 
look for the entire nation. In estimating the role of 
life insurance in this connection, THE SPECTATOR pre- 
sents the break-down of the premium dollar, its return 
to policyholders, and its aggregate distribution from an 
investment standpoint. 

In addition to the play-by-play account for 1945, the 
story of past years is related, with an analysis of 
trends and curves in such instances as the statistics 
allow. 
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We, the PEOPLE! 


We paid to ourselves as beneficiaries for death claims (including accidental deaths) 


1943 $ 1,113, 370,113. 
1944 $ 1,224, 031,129. 




























We paid to ourselves as living policyholders 


1943 1, 294,096, 854. 
1944 ? 1, 303,896,405. 

























We paid ourselves for income payments 











247, 867, 688. 
? 273,839,939. 


1943 
1944 

















We paid for taxes 


















150,5 
$154, 260,166. 






1943 
1944 









We have for future payments to ourselves as policyholders 













37, 766, 395,509. 
? 41, 053,973, 888. 









194 
1944 











We have invested new funds in mortgages, real estate, bonds and stocks, etc. 












2,660,752, 489. 
? 3,038,624, 269. 








1943 
1944 












We have insurance in force for ourselves of 



















140,308,682,971. 
7149,071, 406,006. 











1944 
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INCOME 
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Life Premiums-Renewal ¢ 4,014, 290,000. 





eG 


Life Premiums — First Year ¢ 461, 285,000. 


Annuities- Renewal $397, 958,000. 


q 


Annuities — First Year $ 171,850,000. 


DISBURSEMENTS 








Lapsed, Surrendered 
and Purchased Pol. 
, ? 240,675, 000. 


























Matured Dividends to Death Claims Paid 
Endowments Policy holders (Including Acc.Deaths ) 
$413,736,000. $¢472,441,000. $1,304,515,000. 





Kecord of Tucome aud Disbursements for 1945 


ODAY more than ever before 

life insurance is being recog- 

nized as an indispensable pre- 
requisite to any individual’s future 
economic security. It has become in- 
creasingly apparent that more peo- 
ple are coming to the realization 
that it will give them and their 
families the financial protection that 
men for ages past have sought, but 
not attained. 

Life insurance is the means 
whereby human needs are served. 
This is attained through the co- 
operative action of fellow members 
to achieve security to a degree that 
would be impossible through indi- 
vidual effort alone. For this reason 
the increase of $3,708,065,713 in the 
assets of all life insurance com- 
panies is particularly significant, as 
the assets represent the funds held 
for the benefit of all policyholders. 

The fundamental purpose of life 
insurance is to replace monetary 
losses sustained by the death of an 
individual. During the past year, 
$2,718,795,640 alone have been dis- 
tributed to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. 

This sum of money in many dif- 
ferent ways is accomplishing many 
purposes for a great many families, 





who without it would face a dark 
and dismal future. 

It is providing the necessities of 
life such as food, ciothing and 
shelter to families who otherwise 
would be destitute and forced to 
seek aid from charitable institutions. 

Countless millions have been 
poured into our national economy 
by life insurance companies through 
the insured people of the United 
States. As in the past war years, 
the life insurance companies are 
continuing to subscribe heavily with 
life insurance money to back their 
government and give it the full 
measure of their support. 

Life insurance has done and is 
doing much in extending and en- 
larging its protection of the family 
unit, which is the very basis upon 
which our country is built. 

Life insurance encourages thrift 
and common sense in using money 
saved during the war years. It is of 
paramount importance today to buy 
only what is needed and to wait 
until this inflationary period sub- 
sides to normal. This should be the 
concern of everyone who wants to 
see our nation on a sound economic 
basis. 


In the first year of peace, life 





insurance has played a dominant 
part in the transition from war to 
peacetime production, thereby pro- 
viding jobs for many who might 
have been left idle. 

Returning veterans have been 
helped through life insurance mon- 
ey to build much needed homes for 
their families. Farmers, small 
businessmen and big businessmen 
alike have been helped immeasur- 
ably by life insurance in replenish- 
ing and acquiring much needed 
machinery, equipment and supplies, 
which formerly were not to be had. 

During each of the last six years 
“We, the people” have paid our- 
selves an average of more than one 
billion dollars annually, ranging 
from $995,000,000 in 1938 to a high 
of $1,304,515,000 in 1945 as a result 
of death. In addition, we have paid 
our living members an annual aver- 
age of approximately $1,500,000,000. 

“We, the people” have through 
our life insurance programs pro- 
vided against suffering and financial 
embarrassment for ourselves and 
our families. We have also con- 
tributed immeasurably through in- 
vestments toward the advancement 
and industrial development of our 
nation. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
PAYS OFF 


LIFE insurance policy unites 

the owner with more than 

70,000,000 others who have 
joined together in a defense against 
the principal financial hazards of 
life. Through this union the meas- 
ure of individual security is in- 
creased by the common purpose and 
strength of many. 

The “Life Insurance Family” con- 
sists of Texas ranchers, Connecticut 
school teachers, Iowa corn growers, 
Cape Cod fishermen, doctors from 
Chicago, mechanics from Detroit, 
Georgia cotton growers and Oregon 
foresters, with every type of in- 
dividual from every city and town 
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in the United States represented. 
They are real people, though, every 
one of them—an old couple plan- 
ning to winter with the sun, a col- 
lege freshman with his education 
assured, a veteran starting in busi- 
ness, airline pilots, stenographers, 
scientists, storekeepers, salesmen 
and the baby next door. Their 
membership in the Life Insurance 
Family means peace of mind, the 
assurance of funds to carry out 
cherished plans for the future, and 
lifelong personal security. 

The self-reliance, thrift and fore- 
sight of the Life Insurance Family 
are strikingly portrayed by their 
























































ownership of $155,722,777,547 of 
life insurance protection at the 
year-end, the largest amount of in- 
surance in force in the history of 
the industry. 

The very material contribution 
that life insurance has made to the 
United States, and the world in 
general, in the past is being contin- 
ued on an expanded basis today. 
Life insurance is a stabilizing force 
in our national economy and still 
provides the best media for safe and 
sound investment, the protection of 
the family and security in old age. 
In the year 1945 the life insurance 
companies of America paid to mem- 
bers $2,718,795,640—of which $1,- 
304,515,000 were paid in death 
claims and $1,414,281,000 were paid 
to living policyholders. 

The accompanying table clearly 
presents by class of beneficiaries the 
amount of payments to policyhold- 
ers during each year of the last two 
decades by old-line legal reserve 
life insurance companies. In these 
20 years, $48,144,299,248 were paid 
to policyholders or their beneficiar- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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surance outstanding — both in 
number of policies and amount 
—have been reported for the year 
ending December 31, 1945. It is 


(CC surance out gains in life in- 






New Business and Insurance in Force of 
Life Insurance Companies Since 1900 


























. P ROINARY, R AN ” 
expected that the curve will swing J GROUP ND INDUSTRIA INCLUDED 
even higher during 1946. New Issues Total Insurance in Force 
The record for the current cen- No. fone mm. Ansa 
tury 1s presented in the table on 19,100,513 $16, 432, 947, 244 154,306,989 $155,722,777,547° 
this page, showing the number and 18,455, 878 15,406, 722,857 147,539,905 149,071, 406, 006 
ary 17, 693, 488 15,394, 125,021 140, 686, 452 140,308, 682,971 
amounts of new policies issued dur- 17,781,913 13,557,357, 371 134,166, ORT 130,332,848 ,315 
ing each year, and the accumu- 20, 308,679 15,358 ,381, 154 130,081, 036 124,673, 237,570 
lative insurance in force. 19,476, 301 12,892, 079 ,237 125,793,811 117,794,384, 063 
19, 607 ,207 12,515,989, 461 124,950,932 113,976 ,518,547 
In the year 1900, 4,670,948 new 21,644,894 12,626,976, 630 124,478,118 111, 054,488,910 
-P “ ¥ ‘ 22,905 ,304 14,795 949,978 124,157, 41 109,572,450,959 
policies were issued covering in- 24,022, 126 14,334, 996,379 121,131,244 104,867,205, 924 
surance of $1,973,611,066—an aver- 24,347,930 14, 138,619,347 117,369,853 100,730,415, 016 
: : : : 25,712, 994 14, 280, 080, 058 115,222,123 98,542,411, 146 
age new insurance issue, including 24,743, 766 13, 786,857,459 113,469,594 97,985, 043, 747 
j i 24,496,645 14,514, 284,427 115, 762, 622 100,154,372, 532 
gees ye eee Pao 9 nat 24,726, 869 17,226,248 ,427 121,780,536 108,885, 562,894 
en being written) o per 
. : . . 3 . th i, cdaneiidinneniens 24,258,456 19,019 790,453 122,212,773 107 948,277,732 
policy. Life insurance policies in a icheedheieated 24/243, 748 19, 267,332,211 120,753,521 103, 146,440,473 
j MN Cisintnemakbaaiaes’ 23,861 ,205 18, 673,574,998 114,994,512 % , 208, 314, 691 
force in 1900 numbered 14,395,443 Sidcdebpadaiatd thane 22,177,372 17,135, 458, 992 109,392,437 87,022,103, 424 
for a total amount of insurance of RETR RRP 20,572,240 16, 460,531,731 103,465,865 79 644,487,109 
$8,562,139,740—an average policy of 20,330,523 15,472, 999 ,465 97, F29, 440 71,642, 127, 685 
$595 17,889,489 13, 194,737,020 90,368,331 63,779,740,552 
: 16,599 ,831 12,050,073, 478 83,994,522 56,803 534,307 
‘ci i i 15,150,195 9,774,271, 118 77,097,279 50,290,710, 180 
The number of policies issued in 13,776,097 8, 730,145,039 71,781,203 45,983 , 400,333 
066 was 19,100,518 in an amount 13,248,816 10,105 444,804 64, 499,369 42,281,390, 527 
aggregating $16,432,947,244. The 12, 184,664 7,809,612, 607 60,931,877 34,578,737, 706 
: 10, 124,904 4,037,907, 220 54,620, 198 870,309, 934 
average new issue was $1,162. 9,516,355 4'891,037,043 50,345,300 27/189; 009 697 
"8548 "212,036, 6,373, "879,312,325 
As of December 31, 1945, the 8, *54,805 4,212,036,721 46,373,135 24,879 
kat : 8,443, 687 * 3,594,697, 045 43,031,792 22, 784,191,052 
total number of eggs thy force 8,080,130 3, 314,698,377 40,411,979 21,589, 172,373 
1 or a total amount 7,965 ,298 3,399,932, 009 38,206 ,394 20,564,469, 945 
_— 54,306,969 for 6,959,346 3,082,475 ,917 34,855,170 19, 264,793, 685 
of insurance of $155,722,777,547. The 6,245,610 2,870, 295,457 32,381,762 18,002, 780,439 
average amount of insurance in 6, 002,333 2,557,053, 467 29,998 ,633 16,404,229 ,925 
i i 6,287,394 2,449,115 ,A75 28 , 087 ,327 15, 480,721,211 
force, including group, as well as 5,166,847 2, 063 , 076, 405 25 ,852, 405 14,518,952 ,27T 
ordinary and industrial, was $991. 4,902,769 1,921,350, 782 24,787,535 14,063, 342,639 
Si the t f th t 5,117,704 2,081, 941,113 23,634,352 13,706, 797, 784 
ince e turn o e century, ‘ 
5,632,074 2,574, 489,805 22,494,063 13, 363,985,856 
then, the average amount of new 5/461,193 2' 603,609,667 20,862,888 12,847, 997,441 
; se : om 5,184,773 2,504 596,243 19, 273,55: 1 121, 
weues doubled in size and = addi 5,209,288 2,338, 734,463 17,620, 435 10,505, 482,385 
tional evidence of the ever-increas- 5,021,684 2, 194,182,667 16,030,724 9,593, 846,948 
ae ‘ ‘ 4,670, 948 1,973, 611,066 14,395,443 8, 562, 139,740 
ing appreciation of life insurance. s 




















Payments to Policyholders for 20 Years 





























Lanse, 
Death Surrendered NMisability 
Claims Matured Paid to and Purchased] Nividends to and Double Total Paid 
Paid Fndowments Annuitants Policies Policyholders Indemnity Policyholders 
WDA cccccecccvccce $1,282,156, 369 $413,735,906 $184, 790,365 $240, 875,241 $472,440, 650 $124,997,109 | $2,718,795,440 
HA4. cocccccccccees 1,203,067, 798 360,595 ,345 173 ,665 , 784 235,443, 622 437, 763, 382 117,391, 603 2,527,927,534 
1943. cescedcveceses 1,092, 484,209 324,596, 370 145 ,208, 587 295 ,028,953 410,075,016 120,073, 832 2,407,466, 967 
1942 .ecccvccccceses 992,986,295 268,157,289 159, 340,137 453 , 834,994 434,461,447 134,461, 705 2,443,241,867 
194] .cccccccccsecers 989,723, 671 264,333,875 152,038, 609 573,085 ,033 429, 479,893 141,353,508 2,550,214,589 
1940. cevccccccccces 976,935,400 275 ,130,520 142,284,323 688 ,450, 122 456,046,646 141,818,248 2,680, 665, 259 
1999. secccccccccccs 943,184,247 241,617,173 133,616 ,293 731,581,294 456,527,427 134,999,501 2, 641,525,955 
1988 cccccccccceces 934,009,674 175,924,384 123,212,177 771 ,155, 095 446,878 , 353 126,909,516 2,578,089,199 
1937 ccccccccccccce 937,283,408 154, 689, 369 109,835 ,599 669,302,157 435 ,431 ,355 130,430,085 2,436,971,973. 
IBGE .cccccccccceces 919 ,265, 662 154 ,238, 990 94,782,201 712,877,884 418,282,872 129,976,340 2,429, 223,949 
1985. ccccccccccccce 877,418,214 144,981,403 76,068 , 952 282 ,533 ,120 424,255 ,553 129 ,856 , 003 2,535,113, 245. 
1934. cscccccccccees 875 ,387, 980 129,429,299 58,235,779 | 1,077,822,784 437,704,672 126,365 ,987 2,704, 946,501 
Ses 877, 064,926 121, 054,328 42,199,600 | 1,356,412,800 499,443,233 120, 059,333 3,016,434, 220 
1932 .cccccccccccces 905 , 267 , 283 122,601,393 36,509,024 | 1,346,113 ,242 562,693,518 113,829,227 3,087,013, 4687 
W3lovccccccccccces 915,144,509 116,977,150 29, 000, 774 861,023,123 584,599,181 99,806,416 2,606 551,153 
1980. wecccccccveces 855, 744,910 112,026,581 23 , 322, 889 614,223, 003 553,657,550 87,801,172 2,246,776,105 
WWD. cccccccseccecs 807,804,940 108,763,478 21,235,255 447, 950, 934 513 ,205 ,336 62,546,714 1,961,506, 657 
1928. cccccccccccces 705,924, 313 89,865 ,683 16,792,174 369,210,430 465 , 823 ,537 51,118,601 1,698 , 734,738 
1927 wccccccceccvess 613,515,460 89,159,521 13 , 002,443 324,525 ,227 417,861,771 41 ,834,235 1,499,898 ,657 
MBG cccccceccccees 569,077,143 98,714,975 11,248,545” 282, 904,732 376,913,010 34,344, 939 1,373,201,344 
ke oS 1 , 273, 446,431 | 3,786,593, 032 ,]1,766,387,510 ]12,934,153,790 |9,;233,744,402 | 2,169,974,074 | 48,144,299, 248 
Averare Payment 
Made. .ccscee 913,672,322 188 ,329, 652 88 , 314 ,376 646, 707 ,689 461,687,220 108,498,704 2,407, 214,962 
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Optional Settlements 


Part of the consistent growth 
in life insurance ‘may be _attri- 
buted to the optional modes of 
seftlement contained in practically 
all life insurance policies. A man 
making a long range investment 
prefers to have more than one 


attractive choice as to the final dis- 
position of the investment. In this 
way, one policy provides for several 


A valuable lesson was learned 
during the not too distant depres- 
sion years. Economic security, for 
rich and poor alike, is contingent 
upon planned saving in advance of 
the years when the saved-for in- 
come will be needed. A point in 
case can be seen in the adoption 
of Social Security legislation, which 
currently has served to make the 
general public think in terms of 





possible necessities. 


Paid 


income. 
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ies. Thus the average annual pay- 
ments was $2,407,214,962 with a 
range from the low of $1,373,201,344 
in 1926 to a high of $3,087,013,687 in 
1932. 

During the past 20 years an aver- 
age annual payment of $913,672,322 
was paid to policyholders in time 
of their greatest need, when death 
laid a heavy hand upon a member 
of the family. At the same time, 
matured endowments over _ this 
period averaged $188,329,652, cli- 
maxing years of protection for hold- 
ers of these policies. Years of as- 
sured security and comfort began 








Death Claims in 1945 By States 





AlADAMA ce rccececccces 
ALIZTONAccccccccccecs ° 
ATKAaNnSaS.sesees concen 
GOliLOTMIAs occccceces 
Colorado...sees ecesee 
Connect icut...csecees ° 
Delaware...eoes esccce 
Dist. of Columbia.... 
Florida.....e. eeetene 
GEOTPIR.. ccccccccccce 
Be scvcevee eeesece 
TUIANGIS. coricoaccece ° 
INGIANA.c cecceccesecs 
DiiPscnnatecedceéeeces 
KanSaSe..eeceseces cece 
Kentucky. .eeseses eoee 
LOUISIANA. ..ceceeeees 


MERINO cocccccccccccce 
Maryland...cccccccces 
MassachusSetts..eeeess 


MiChigan..cccscecccess 
Minnesota..... 
MISSISSIDDi....seeees 
Missouri... 
MONTANA... cecessecees 
Nebraska..... 




















IN THOUSAND DOLLARS IN THOUSAND DOLLARS 
Daily | Weekly, | ‘“fonthlv | Annually Daily Weekly| Monthly Annually 
$ 48 $335 $1,453 $17,433 NOVAlAccccccccccselh $ 2 $ 16 $ 70 $ 835 

13 92 399 4,790 New Hampshire...... 22 152 660 7,916 
54 379 1,641 19,691 New JeTSCYseccecess 250 1,762 7,634 92 ,607 
267 1,875 8,125 97 ,508 New MEXiCO...eee. in 5 36 159 1,912 
36 253 1,097 13 ,162 NeW YOrKececccccees 840 5 , 896 25,551 306,615 
108 756 3,277 39,323 North Carolina..... 76 533 2,310 27,722 
14 97 421 5,048 
41 285 1,237 14,840 North Dakota..... ian 6 45 196 2,347 
55 339 1,685 20,222 GON vosceiccrceis ‘ 301 2,115 9,153 | 109,961 
154 1,079 4,677 56,125 CRIMNGIRs coc ccccess 33 237 1,026 12,307 
OTEPON. ceccescceses 31 221 959 11,506 
12 82 355 4,256 Pennsylvania....... 458 3,212 | 13,918 | 167,013 
337 2,368 10, 260 123,126 Rhode Island....... 37 260 1,130 13,545 
105 746 3,232 38,780 
56 393 1,703 20,434 South Carolina..... 32 225 174 11,698 
38 265 1,147 13,765 South DAaAkota.sceces 7 51 221 2,656 
54 377 1,636 19,430 TENNESSEE. ccceccece 55 387 1,876 20,112 
41 288 1,242 14,900 TEXAS cocccccccccece 107 755 3,271 39,255 
30 208 901 10,817 tan eccccccescccecs 13 4 4056 4, 876 
83 583 2,527 30, 323 
223 1,566 6,786 81,438 WEE a vcvnccccses 15 104 449 5,391 
VITTINIA. coccsecses 72 508 2,202 26,420 
176 1,234 5,346 64,153 WASHINGTON. ws eesees 57 404 1,750 20,996 
80 561 2,433 29,193 West Virvinia...... 51 358 1,552 18,620 
20 141 612 7,342 WISCONSIN. .seseeses 99 695 3,014 36, 164 
129 903 3,912 46,949 Wyoming 4 27 117 1,408 
12 87 378 4,542 
31 215 932 11,185 TOtalS..sccseccesee | 4,794 33,651 | 145,823 |1,749,872 
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te or continued for many older men 

and women through annuity poli- 
cies whose payments averaged an- 
nually $88,314,376 over the past two 
decades. Many major emergency 
situations were materially aided 
through the surrender values of life 
insurance policies during the past 
20 years, particularly during the 
depression years of the early 30’s, 
when life insurance was the princi- 
pal bulwark against unemployment, 
hunger and penury. The average 
annual payment over the past 20 
years for lapsed and surrendered 
policies was $646,707,689. 


During 1945 life insurance com- ¥. iS a 
panies paid $2,718,795,640 to policy- oe GOING PLACES. ee 


holders and their beneficiaries. 





Every single hour throughout the ...and headed for the winner’s circle is the jockey out front. 
year an average of $310,365 was e eg 

(i distributed under the provisions of Going places and headed for greater production is the agent 
these policies, or an a of who capitalizes on the exclusive features of our Family 
5,173 inut t ; > . 

ay- a a coe Group Hospital Indemnity contract. 

sas These payments enabled young For Details:—write to F. L. MABLE, Superintendent of Agencies 
people to continue their education, 


older people to enjoy the comfort . 
: and security of financial indepen- eCcurl MUTUAL LIFE 
— dence, and prevented the breaking- 


up of many homes and saved many INSURANCE COMPANY 








me 
businesses from bankruptcy and “i 

th 

iS ibese. Costaindy Wile teausetes INCORPORATED 1886 Binghamton, New York 

ne can point with pride to this record FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 

we achievement. LIFE;..ACCIDENT...HEALTH 

li- 

Z 16.8 cts. Death Benefits 

an , 


12.6cts. Paid to Living Policyholders— Except Dividends 


- Dividends to Policyholders 
. Income Payments 
44.5 cts. Added to Assets 
Commissions and Agency Expenses 
cts. Home Office Salaries 
cts, Taxes and Fees 


Investment Expenses and All Other Costs 








cts. Asset Adjustments 
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HE year 1945 will stand out 

significantly in the pages of 

history. It will always be asso- 
ciated with the termination of hos- 
tilities in Europe, the atomic bomb, 
and the surrender of Japan. 

The nation’s eyes are now focused 
on a postwar period that is obvious- 
ly filled with numerous problems. 
Life insurance in the past has 
demonstrated the strength and 
ability to provide financial security 
for the American people through 


wars, depressions, economic up- 
heavals, rapid expansions and 
growth. In support of such a 


record, the manner of meeting the 
problems of the present are clearly 
illustrated by the table below, in 
which the use of each dollar of 
total life insurance income in 1945 
is recorded. During this year 
$1,282,156,369 was paid to bene- 
ficiaries for death claims. 

The records of 46 of the older 
companies are given in the accom- 
panying tables. These companies had 
a combined total income of approxi- 
mately $6,900,000,000. Of each dol- 
lar of this income they returned 
in death benefits 16.8 cents. Divi- 
dends to policyholders accounted 








,.. Rou Each Dollar of Total Lyp, 


for 6.5 cents and in income pay. 
ments to policyholders 4.8 cents 
were used. Living policyholders 
received 12.6 cents—other than in 
dividends and income payments. 
This latter item was largely made 
up of matured endowments and 
cash for surrendered and lapsed 
policies. During 1945 matured en- 
dowment payments reached an all- 
time high aggregating in excess of 
$413,000,000. At the same time sur- 
rendered and lapsed policies con- 
tinued to decrease and reached the 
lowest point yet recorded. 
According to the tabulation be- 

































































In Thousands of Dollars 
Paid to Total 
Living Paid to 
Policy- Total policy- 
Name Of Company holders Dividends Paid to Added holders 
Total Death Cents} ixcept Cents} to Policy Cents| Income |Cents | Policy- Cents to Cents} and added | Cents 
Income Benefits | Used |vividends| Used holders | Used | Payments|Used | holders Used Assets Used to Assets} Used 
$ > s > $ > $ $ 
Acacia Mutua) Life... 26 656 4,233 | 15.9 1,563 5.8 637 2.4 ass 3.6 7,391 27.7 13,593 | 51.0 20,984 | 78,7 
Aetna Life........... 214, 435 53,776 | 25.1 2z,714 | 10.¢ 3,181 | 1.5 15,216 | 7.0 94,887 44.2 100,222 | 46.8 195,109 } 91,0 
American Nat’].,Tex.. 41,315 6,144] 14.8 2,131 5.1 S bce 163 4 8,442 20.3 20 , 237 49.0 & ,679 | 69.3 
American United...... 12,975 3,248 25.0 1,185 9.1 249 | 1.9 271 | 2.2 4,953 38.2 4,935 | 38.0 9,888 | 76.2 
Bankers Life, Iowa... 60,792 9,454] 15.5 6,151 | 10.1 3,423 | 5.¢ 3,294 | 5.5 22,322 36.7 29,774 | 49.0 52,096 | 85,7 
Berkshire Life....... 17,510 2,514 14.4 1,618 9.2 624 3.6 1,147 6.5 5,903 33.7 7,61 43.2 13,464 | 76.9 
Calif-Western States. *15,030 2,230 | 14.8 1,487 9.9 586 | 3.9 733 | 4.9 5,036 33.5 6,229 | 41.4 11,265 | 74.9 
Connecticut General.. “98,311 15,384 15.6 10, 580 10.8 1,429 1.4 4,041 4.2 31,434 32.0 54,370 55.3 85,804 | 87.3 
Connecticut Mutual... 95,408 12,221 | 12.8 12,547 | 13.1 6,543 | 6.9 6,605 | 6.9 37,916 39.7 44,963] 47.2 82,879 | 86.9 
Continental Assur.... *21,173 3,673 | 17.3 1,182 5.6 145 ot 474 | 2.2 5,474 25.8 11,921 | 54.4 16,995 | 80.2 
Equitable Life, N.Y.. *6 40 ,898 91,963 14.3 77,932 12.2 46,325 | 7.2 33,552 5.3 249,772 39.0 332, 420 91.9 582,192 | 90.9 
Equitable, Towa...... 48 ,021 5,478 11.4 4,885 10.2 2,752 5.7 4,498 | 9.4 17,613 36.7 24, 500 51.0 42,113 | 87.7 
Fidelity Mutual...... 33,046 4,676 14.2 5,630 17.1 1,635 4.9 1,530 4.6 13,471 40.8 13,738 41.6 27,209 | 82,3 
General American..... "24,676 7,780 31.9 2,74 1t.1 457 1.8 1,010 4.2 11,993 48.6 6,981 28.3 18,974 | 76.9 
Great Southern....... 13,092 2,218 | 16.9 1,034 7.9 116 9 380 | 2.9 3,748 28.6 6,108 | 46.7 9,856 | 75.3 
Guardian Life, N.Y... 35,189 5,074 14.4 2, 68€ 79 2,078 5.9 2,120 | 6.0 11,958 34.0 16,675 | 47.4 28,633 | 81.4 
Home Life, New York.. 27,892 4,021 14.4 2,489 8.9 1,1 5.3 1,816 | 6.5 9,787 35.1 13, 484 48.3 23,271 | 83.4 
Jefferson Standard... 32,052 4,711 14.7 1,749 5.5 1,011 3.1 1,102 3.4 8,573 26.7 11,887 37.1 20,460 | 63.8 
John Hancock......... *379 ,674 53,455 | 14.1 35,955 9.5 26,394 | 6.9 7,806 | 2.1 123,610 32.6 192,904 | 50.8 316,514 | 83.4 
Kansas City Life..... 26 , 706 4,691 17.¢ 4,679 17.5 206 mt 798 3.0 10,374 38.8 10,794 | 40.5 21,168 | 79.3 
Life Ins. Go. of Va.. 32,725 5,124 | 15.7 z, 269 6.9 7 Pese 323 | 1.1 7,723 23.6 15,165 | 46.3 22,888 | 69.9 
Massachusetts Mutual. 162,713 21,2 13.3 17,571 10.8 9,149 5.6 16,919 {10.4 65,221 40.1 80,652 | 49.6 145,873 | 89.7 
Metropolitan Life.... | *1,400,275 24 ,601 17.2 219 , 3% 15.7 124, 287 8.8 36 , 298 2.6 620,542 44.3 534, 598 38.2 1,155,140 | 82.5 
Minnesota Mutual..... 14,842 2,113 14.2 1,654 il.l 974 | 6.6 751 5.1 5,492 37.0 6,516 43.9 12,008 | 80. 
Monumenta] Life...... 17,490 2,186 12.5 1,492 8.5 115 Bs 25 1 3,818 21.8 8,100 46.3 11,918 | 68.1 
Mutual Benefit....... 161,867 28,745 | 17.8 14,348 8.9 13,453 |.8.3 12,359 | 7.6 68 ,905 42.6 71,677 | 44.3 140,582 | 86.9 
Mutual Life, New York 235, 510 51,645 21.9 37,8530 16.1 14, 460 6.1 20,534 | 8.8 124, 489 52.9 80,992 34.4 205, 481 7.2 
Mutual Trust......... 13,948 1,490 10.7 1,497 10.7 1,034 | 7.4 572 4.1 4,593 32.9 7,267 52.1 11,860 | 85.0 
National Life, Vt.... 65,112 6,843 | 10.5 7,433 | 11.4 4,331 | 6.6 2,919 | 4.6 21, 526 33.1 34,990 | 53.7 56,516 | 86.£ 
Nationa] Life & Acc.. 61,795 6,346 | 10.3 6,012 9.7 eee “s 303 5 12,661 20.5 29,016 | 46.9 41,677 | 67.4 
New England Mutual... 146,715 18,073 | 12.3 13,515 9.2 10,195 | 6.9 7,619 | 5.3 49,402 33.7 78,125 | 53.2 127,527 | 86.9 
New York Life........ 531,946 83,196 | 15.6 73,662 | 13.9 35,815 | 6.7 35,813 | 6.7 228 , 486 42.9 242,495 | 45.6 470,981 | 88.5 
Northwestern Mutual.. 287 ,953 51,977 | 18.0 22,417 7.8 36,473 [12.7 21,432 | 7.4 132,299 45.9 127,677 | 44.4 259,976 | 90.3 
Northwestern National 25,242 3,492 | 13.8 2,024 8.0 1,131 | 4.5 1,297 | 5.2 7,944 31.5 12,370 | 49.0 20,314 | 80.5 
Pacific Mutual.#..... *51,890 6,997 | 13.5 6,967 | 13.4 1,114 | 2.1 2,582 | 5.0 17 ,660 34.0 25,533 | 49.2 43,193 | 83.2 
Penn Mutual......... ° 151,087 24,373 16.1 18,649 12.3 10,118 6.8 13,321 8.8 66, 461 44.0 68 ,9% 45.6 135,417 | 89.6 
Phoenix Mutual..... es 56,718 7,99 | 13.2 &,052 | 14.2 2,406 | 4.2 4,286 | 7.6 22,253 39.2 28,288 | 49.9 50,541 | 89.1 
Provident Mutual..... 79,255 10,311 | 13.0 12,912 | 16.3 3,886 | 4.9 5,812 | 7.3 32,921 41.5 37,798 | 47.7 70,719 | 89.2 
Prudential Insurance, | “1,119, 49€ 193,386 | 17.3 | 148,171 | 13.2 77,601 | 6.9 30,05% | 2.7 449,214 40.1 486,115] 43.4 935,329 | 83.5 
Reliance Life..... aire #35, 598 4,725 | 13.3 4,228 | 11.9 1,202 | 3.4 1,703 | 4.8 11,858 33.4 18,029 | 50.6 29,887 | 84.0 
Southwestern Life.... 24,773 3,034 12.2 2,615 10.6 52 2 678 2.7 6,379 25.7 13,556 54.8 19,935} 80.5 
State Life, Indiana.. 8,597 1,997 23.2 1,283 14.9 440 5.2 415 4.8 4,135 48.1 2,559 29.8 6,694 77.9 
State Mutual......... 43,017 6,995 16.3 3,366 7.8 3,421 7.9 3,189 | 7.4 16,971 39.4 20,120 46.8 37,091 | 86.2 
Travelers Insurance.. 199,065 58,218 | 29.2 30,010 | 15.1 SF acs 15,310 | 7.7 103, 546 52.0 73,190 | 36.8 176,736 | 88.8 
Union Central..... ese 77,701 15,911 | 20.5 8,486 | 10.9 3,199 | 4.¢ 7,678 {10.0 35,274 45.4 30,755 | 39.6 66,029 | 85.0 
Western & Souther... 57,902 9,922 | 17.1 5,888 | 10.2 tie’e 221 4 16,031 27.7 24,298 | 42.0 40,329 | 69. 
Totals 6,928,084 | 1,163,736 | 16.8 | 872,668 | 12.6 | 454,128 | 6.5 | 329,929 | 4.8 | 2,820,461 40.7 | 3,081,733 | 44.5 | 5,902,194] 85.2 
* Exclusive of Accident and Health premiums. # Participating and non-participating. a Includes .4 cents used in dividends to stockholders, + In- 


cludes 1,0 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 
stockholders. e 
dividends to stockholders. 


e 


Includes 1.4 cents used in dividends to stockholders, * 
Includes .1 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 


Includes 2.0 cents used in dividends to stockholders 
.2 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 
Includes 1.0 cents used in cash dividends end 18, 


Includes 


.3 cents used in dividends to 
Includes 3,2 cents used in 
7 cents usec in stock 


Includes 
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low, the total paid to policyholders 
for each dollar received was 40.7 
cents, of which 23.9 cents went to 
living policyholders. Additions to 
assets credited 49.2 cents more to 
policyholders, making a total of 
§3.2 cents paid to policyholders and 
added to assets out of every dollar 
received in income during 1945. 
United States Government Bonds, 
representing the bulk of company 








assets, accounted for 46 per cent 
of all assets. 

During 1945 only 6.4 cents out of 
every dollar received was paid out 
jn commissions and agency ex- 


Ymuerance Tucome Was Used in 1945 ... 


penses and only 1.7 cents was used 
for home office salaries, including 
the salaries of all officers and super- 
visors. Taxes and fees accounted 
for 1.5 cents of total income, almost 
the same amount that was used for 
home office salaries. Investment 
expenses and all other operating 
costs required 2.7 cents of the in- 
come. Thus it will be noted that 
83.2 cents was returned or credited 
to policyholders and only 12.4 cents 
was used for expenses and taxes. 
Asset adjustments, which include 
profit and loss on the sale of ledger 
assets, increase or decrease in book 


value of ledger assets and other 
minor items, used 1.7 cents or the 
balance of the income dollar. 


In any comparison between com- 
panies, it must be borne in mind 
that companies transacting different 
classes of business will record 
widely varying results. An ordi- 
nary company will differ with one 
writing ordinary and group, or 
ordinary and industrial insurance. 
Also those using a different reserve 
basis will vary, as will participat- 
ing and non-participating com- 
panies as well. 





In Thousands of Dollars 















































Investment 
Oon- Expenses 
aissions and All Total 
and hone Taxes Other Expenses Asset 
Agency Cents Office | Cents and Cents | Operating | Cents} Including | Cents | Adjust- | Cents Total Cents Name of Company 
Expenses | Used Salaries| Used Fees Used Cos ts Used Taxes Used | ments Used Income Used 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
2,768 10.4 1,047 3.9 549 2.1 Q7l 3.6 5,335 20.0 337 1.3 26 ,656 100.0 eoeeee.ACacia Mitual Life 
8,271 3.9 2,320 1.0 3,810 1.8 24,007 1.9 18,408 8.6 918 4 214,435 100.0 cevccvescceccs sAOUNS IG 
8,619 20.9 875 2.1 1,149 2.8 b1,708 4.2 12,351 30.0 285 “7 41,315 100.0 -American National, Texas 
765 5.9 433 3.3 215 1.7 585 4.5 1,998 15.4 1,089 8.4 12,975 100.0 oeeeeeeeeeAmerican United 
3,440 5.7 995 1.6 1,063 1.7 1,322 2.2 6,820 11,2 1,876 3.1 60,792 100.0 | wees. ..Bankers Life, Iowa 
1,187 6.8 351 2.0 364 2.1 615 3.5 2,517 14.4 1,529 8.7 17,510 100.0 seeeeeesess Berkshire Life 
1,223 8.1 516 3.4 271 1.8 e1,011 6.8 3,021 20.1 744 5.0 15,030 100.0 California Western States 
5,180 5.3 1,433 1.5 1,846 1.9 42,626 2.7 11,085 11.4 1,423 1.3 98 , 311 100.0 +++e+-Comnecticut General 
5,159 5.4 1,241 1.3 1,798 1.9 1,337 1.4 9,535 10.0 2,994 3.1 95,408 100.0 coccee Connecticut Mutual 
1,916 9.0 476 2.3 355 1.7 e1,015 4.8 3,762 17.8 416 2.0 21,173 100.0 ...-Continental Assurance 
20,795 3.2 7,263 1,2 9,963 1.5 11,363 1.8 49,384 7.7 9,322 1.4 640 ,898 100.0 | coe Equitable Life, N.Y. 
2,669 5.6 939 1.9 803 1.7 71,164 2.4 5, 575 11.6 333 -7 48 ,021 100.0 seeeceeessEQuitable, Iowa 
1,684 5.1 694 2.1 516 1.6 900 2.7 3,794 11.5 2,043 6.2 33,046 100.0 | ccoccccces Fidelity Mutual 
1,209 4.9 942 3.8 667 2.8 1,787 7.2 4,605 18.7 1,097 4.4 24,676 100.0 cvcces ...General American 
1,209 9.2 570 4.4 196 1,5 ¢836 6.4 2,811 21.5 425 3.2 13,092 100.0 ccevescece .Great Southern 
1,979 5.6 873 2.5 873 2.5 h1, 576 4.5 5,301 15.1 1,255 3.5 35, 189 100.0 ...+-Guardian Life, N. Y. 
2,096 7.5 764 2.7 462 1.7 797 2.9 4,119 14.8 502 1.8 27,892 200.0 | cece Home Life, New York 
2,701 8.4 733 2.3 623 1.9 i7,111 p2.2 11,168 34.8 424 1.4 32,052 300.0 |  cesesce Jefferson Standard 
35,125 9.2 7,502 2.0 6,455 1.7 8,646 2.3 57,728 15.2 5,432 1.4 379 ,674 100.0 eeeeeeseeesseJOhN Hancock 
2,921 10.9 798 3.0 570 2.1 j928 3.5 5,217 19.5 301 1.2 26 , 706 200.0 | cscccoces Kansas City Life 
4,660 14.2 886 2.7 764 2.3 k2,086 6.5 8,396 25.7 1,441 4.4 32,725 100.0 «s+. Life Ins. Go. of Va. 
6,456 4.0 1,943 1.2 2,810 1.7 3,001 1.8 14,210 8.7 2,630 1.6 162,713 100.0 ...-.Massachusetts Mutual 
103,327 7.4 30 ,887 2.2 30,378 2.2 48 , 167 3.4 212,759 15.2] 32,376 2.3 1,400,275 100.0 | cccccces Metropolitan Life 
1,336 9.0 505 3.4 262 1.8 467 3.1 2,570 17.3 264 1.8 14,842 100.0 +eeeees--Minnesota Mutual 
3,575 20.4 481 2.7 449 2.6 - 1899 5.1 5,404 30.9 168 1.0 17,490 100.0 | cseccce -+-.‘onumental Life 
6,915 4.3 2,078 1.3 4,404 2.7 2,467 1.5 15,864 9.8 5,421 3.3 161,867 108.0 | cccoses »-».Mutual Benefit 
8,031 3.4 4,587 1.9 4,801 2.0 6,009 2.6 23,428 9.9 6,601 2.9 235,510 100.0 ..»-Mutual Life, New York 
1,016 7.3 315 2.2 222 1.6 301 2.2 1,854 13.3 234 1.7 13,948 100.0 | cece eeecee .-Mutual Trust 
3,375 5.2 847 1.3 929 1.4 1,412 2.2 6,563 10.1 2,033 3.1 65,112 100.0 ..-National Life, Vermont 
13,694 22.2 1,061 1.7 1,957 3.2 22,358 3.8 19,070 30.9 1,048 1.7 61,795 100.0 «National Life & Accident 
7,762 5.3 1,591 1.2 2,369 1.5 2,725 1.9 14,447 9.9 4,741 3.2 146,715 100.0 +eeee+-New England Mutual 
18,169 3.4 8,461 1.6 9,070 1.7 21,111 4.0 56,811 10.7 4,154 8 531,946 100.0 cesececeess New York Life 
13,084 4.5 3,278 1.1 4, 466 1.6 4, 228 1.5 25,056 8.7 2,921 1.0 287 ,953 100.0 «-++.-Northwestern Mutual 
2,047 8.0 821 3.3 430 1.8 7129 2.9 4,047 16.0 881 3.5 25, 242 100.0 .+..Northwestem National 
3,361 6.5 892 1.7 765 1.5 1,424 2.7 6,442 | 12.4 2,255 4.4 51,890 100.0 seeceees $ Pacific Mutual 
5,859 3.9 2,504 1.7 2,555 1.7 3,449 2.2 14,367 9.5 1,303 9 151,087 100.0 eececeeeeeeess Penn Mutual 
2,658 4.8 878 1.5 1,157 2.0 1,142 2.0 5,835 10.3 342 6 56,718 100.0 oeeeeeeesssPnOeNLX Mutual 
3,264 4.2 1,139 1.4 1,485 1.9 1,848 2.3 7,73% 9.8 800 1.0 79,255 100.0 oeeeeeessProvident Mutual 
96,920 8.7 17,962 1.6 24,949 2.2 34,962 3.1 174,793 15.7 9,374 8 1,119, 496 100.0 .+++»Prudential Insurance 
3,221 9.0 562 1.6 565 1.6 0724 2.0 5,072 14.2 639 1.8 35,598 100.0 eeeceeeeees sREdiance Life 
2,024 8.2 805 3.2 225 9 p1, 283 5.2 4,337 17.5 501 2.0 24,773 100.0 seeeees Southwestern Life 
491 5.7 296 3.4 265 3.1 624 7.3 1,676 19.5 227 2.6 8,597 100.0 .+++-State Life, Indiana 
2,553 5.9 792 1.8 845 2.0 99 2.3 5,149 12.0 777 1.8 43,017 100.0 secceeceseessceate Mutual 
8,215 4.1 3,182 1.6 4,387 2.2 5,127 2.6 20,911 10.5 1,418 7 199,065 100.0 oeeess Travelers Insurance 
3,304 4.5 1,670 2.1 1,596 2.0 93,521 4.6 10,291 13.2 1,381 1.8 77,701 100.0 eoeeeeeeees Union Central 
10,709 18.5 1,180 2.0 1,162 2.0 73,916 6.8 16, 967 29.3 606 1.0 57,902 100.0 seeeeee Western & Southern 
447,142 6.4 | 120,368 1.7 135,835 2.0 205, 244 3.0 908 , 589 13.1 | 117,301 1.7 6,928,084 100.0 coccccccccoee URIS 











dividens to stockholders. / 
2.1 cents used in dividends to stockholders. * 


o Includes .3 cents used in: dividends to stockholders. >» 
Stockholders. + Includes 3.0 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 


Includes .6 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 
Includes 1.0 cents used in dividend to stockholders, 
Includes 2.6 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 


k Includes 3.2 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 1 
Includes .5 cents used in dividends to stockholders 


Includes 


¢ Includes .1 cents used in dividends to 
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WHO BOUGHT LIFE INSURANCE IN 1945 
—WHAT KIND AND FOR HOW MUCH 














ANALYSIS OF 


1945 ORDINARY POLICIES 


























































SIZE SOLD Claims CLAIMS PAID 
Types Sold Number Size Number Amount Size Number Amount 
PN ies esetidesccvicxeceds 1,310,666 | Under $1,000 434, 465 236,783,000 | Under $1,000 28,988 | 17,103 
Limited Payment.....ecesesecees 1,499,680 | $1,000 to $2,500 3,647,364 | 3,873,502,000 | $1,000 to $2,500 249,691 | 278,368, 
Endowment at 85...seeeeseeceees 450,438 | $2,501 to $5,000 703,699 | 1,868,321,000 | $2,501 to $5,000 73,585 | 208,984.\ 
Period Endowments....cseceseees 568,638 | $5,001 to $7,500 279,084 | 1,454,028,000 | $5,001 to $7,500 4,523 27 ,81f, 
IMCONC. ce ccacccecsccececeserces 500,757 | $7,501 to $10,000 118,115 968 543,000 | $7,501 to $10,000 16,250 | 132,275, 
Ordinary Life Increase Premiuns 126,091 | $10,001 to $25,000 111,811 | 1,270,732,000 | $10,001 to $25,000 9,571 | 131,618, 
$25,001 to $50,000 22,731 599,734,000 | $25,001 to $50,000 3,483 | 91,9955 
Other Birthday Endownents...... 384,611 | $50,001 to $100,000 6,564 369,081,000 | $50,001 to $100,000 450 31,822 
TCIM. sccccccecerscccsececcceses 158,133 | Over $100,000 497 50,677,000 | Over $100,000 80 | 16,550 
Family InCOMC. .cccccccccccccees 110,746 
ANMUITIES cc cccccsccccccccesccce 214,570 
J 
HAL 
HE ever increasing awareness average purchases were larger in of contract purchased, while tha 


of insurance, which has been 

generated in the public mind 
by Social Security, the average per- 
son’s health experience in the past 
several years—when he has worked 
harder and longer hours than ever 
before—and the educational adver- 
tising drive by life insurance com- 
panies have all combined to create 
a demand for insurance sufficient 
for the individual needs. More 
people bought life insurance and the 


1945 than in any previous year. 
For the past six years skilled 
mechanics and factory workers have 
continued as the leading purchasers 
of life insurance. This has been due 
to the industrial activity generated 
by the war and the return of many 
boys to business from the armed 
forces—quite a number of whom 
were taught a trade while in service. 
Old established life contracts con- 
tinue to be the most popular form 


policy size most popular continue 
to be that ranging from $1,000 
$2,500. 

The primary purpose of life in}—— 
surance is to replace the monetary 
loss sustained by the death of a 
individual. This purpose has been 
broadened to include security in 
old age for ourselves and loved ones, 
to provide an education for ou 
children and to replace monetary 
loss due to disability. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF 
PURCHASERS OF 
ORDINARY LIFE 
POLICIES--1945 


Each figure represents 25,000 individuals. 


figures indicated by individual. 
dicated by arrow for comparative purposes. 


o,.,0 0 0 oO 





1945 3 
1944 figures in- 2 


Study refers to number of new policies issued in | 


the past year. 
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RECORD OF NEW LIFE INSURANCE SOLD DURING 1945 
GROUP 
MS PAID = — ' , 


new issues 94.4% 
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$256 $270 $285 
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$21.1 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—ORDINARY — 
ORDINARY INSURANCE IN FORCE (In Millions) Bes 
(Source-Spectator Life Year Book) 
ORDINARY INSURANCE WRITTEN Estimated change Rat to of 
M Amount 
STATES Z of State caumne tages tate in Civilian Pop. | Insurance | Paid for 
ween 
Per Cent | Increase in Year Book) July 1 & Qutstand- | Insurance 
of 10 Years | % of Insur. % July 1 19485 ing Per in |1945 
Increase | to Total in Force | of Total Increase y 1, 1945 (Capita of | to Total 
in Increase in | to Total la- in 2-Year Popula- State —_— 
1935} 1945] 10 Years 10 Years | in 1945 tion 1943 1944 | 1945 | Period Number 4 tion * Income @ 
flabana 
$ $ % z % % $ $ $ 4 % $ g arizona 
Alabama......... 582 868 w 92 85 2.22 86 88 103 20 -16, 412 | -2.6 387 L5 Arkans@ 
ATIBOMA. ..<00000 138 262 90 40 26 .35 25 33 39 56 44,002 | 9.1 483 1.6 alifor 
Arkansas........ 391 524 34 43 51 1.50 §1 59 72 41 93, 400 | -5.0 323 4 Colorad’ 
Califomia..... 3,772| 6,490 72 8.71 6.37 5.47 610 | 741 836 37 | 279,044] 3,3 907 1.8 
Qlorado........ 623 894 43 .87 .88 83 81 97 119 47 -15,793 | -1.4 957 2.4 — 
Connecticut..... | 1,283] 1,998 % 2.29 1.96 1.35 1s7} 164 180 15 -3, 375 | 0.2 1,404 2.6 pistric 
Delaware........ 223 329 48 34 32 .21 27 P) 31 15 +2, 588} %.9 1,340 2.6 Florida 
District of Col. 580 873 51 .94 .86 63 17 83 88 14| * 36,112]* 4.1 1, 366 2.4 georgia 
Florida........ , 527| 1,121 113 1.90 1,10 1.48 123} 142 179 46 -2,348 | 0.1 537 1.7 
Georgia....... we 865) 1,311 52 1.43 1.29 2.35 133] 144 168 26 ~2, 262] 0.1 496 1.6 _—- 
[llinoi: 
a 165 265 61 a 26 .37 25 2 35 40 33,370 | 16.7 559 , 16 Indiana 
Tllinois........ | 5,834] 8,151 0 7.42 8.00 6.10 606 | 586 746 23 34, 243 | 10.4 1, 96 2.6 Jowa.+» 
Indiana......... | 1,560] 2,445 57 2.83 2.4 2.66 213 | 250 276 30 21, 164} %0.6 935 21 Kansas « 
TOWA...ceceeeses | 1,365] 1,923 41 1.79 1,89 1,87 153] 174 221 44 ~4#,061 | -2.1 915 2.2 
PR aedsectas 791} 1,155 6 1.17 1,13 1, 31 115] 126 146 2 6,880 | 0.4 731 1.8 tentuck 
Iovisi 
Kentucky..... ae 782| 1,126 44 1.10 1,10 2.10 96} 109 126 31 | 103,388 | -3.8 507 1.8 wine. 
Louisiana....... 641 976 52 1,07 .96 1.85 87 98 120 38 ~21, 225] 0.8 468 1.6 vary lan 
OS eS 05 548 35 46 .54 64 45 51 52 16 ~24, ©8 | -3.0 772 2.3 yassach 
Maryland........ | 1,023] 1,616 3B 1.90 1.9 1.45 19 | 150 161 15 +35, 783 | #1.7 878 21 
Massachusetts... | 3,034] 4,023 33 3.17 3.95 3.27 287 | 316 357 24 93,161 | -2.2 1,149 2.7 meen 
inn: 
Michigan........ 2,572] 4,041 57 4.71 3.96 4.24 336 | 373 420 25 6,254 |¢ 0.1 1,035 2.2 Mississ 
Minnesota....... 1,530} 2,160 41 2.02 2.12 2.03 167 192 29 25 49,180 | -2.7 1,023 2.5 Missour 
Mississippi..... 365 525 44 51 51 1.63 46 55 61 33 -55,896 | -2.5 270 1.5 Wontana 
Missouri........ 2,184] 2,938 35 2.41 2.88 2.86 227 | 255 288 27 | ~160,958 | -4.3 989 2.4 
Montana, ..... ose 238 329 38 .29 32 .40 26 2 35 35 -19, 371 | -4.0 838 2.0 —_— 
vada. 
Nebraska........ 771 989 2 .68 .97 95 96} 111 119 24 -14, 648 | -1.2 894 2.0 New Ham 
Nevada..... iwies 43 80 86 12 .08 .10 10 9 11 10 713,103 | 9.1 595 1.4 New Jer 
New Hampshire... 212 387 42 37 .38 .36 2 28 35 30 -3,705 | 0.8 965 2.9 New ex 
New Jersey...... | 2.949] 4,478 52 4.90 4.39 3.23 32] 387 440 34 67, 393 | -1.6 1,343 2.7 
New Mexico...... 100 182 82 .26 .18 37 » 25 2 45 -1,862 | 0.3 383 1.4 New ter 
North C 
New York........ 13, 241| 16, 537 25 10.56 16. 22 9.85 | 1,080 |1,283] 1,432 33 | -227,677 | -1.8 1,578 2.8 ‘orth D 
North Carolina, . 914] 1,457 59 1.74 1.43 2.66 126 | 154 199 58 | -104,062| -2.9 489 1.8 thio... 
North Dakota... 194 299 54 "| 2B 45 31 40 42 35 -14,682 | -2.7 598 1.4 Oklahon 
Ohi0.......20.-. | 4,424] 6,409 45 6.36 6.2 5.30 491 | 538 623 21 -50,932] -0.7 1,199 2.5 
Oklahoma........ 771| 1,073 39 .97 1.05 1.66 104} 114 157 51 | 103,768 | -4.8 638 1.9 treeon. 
Pennsy 
GUID, .iccseces 537 849 58 1.00 .83 .81 77 90 102 32 -21, 474 | -1.7 803 1.9 Thode I 
Pennsylvania.... | 6,20] 8,679 38 7.65 8.52 7.9 657 | 712 798 21 | -220,434| -2.3 1,177 2.5 South C 
Rhode Island. ... 473 683 44 67 -67 8 55 60 67 22 t 2,154 | 3.7 989 2.4 South D 
South Carolina... 407 632 55 .72 .62 1.45 61 63 72 18 -27,785 | -1.4 387 1.6 
South Dakota... 222 24 37 2 .30 45 32 38 ” 25 -18,170 | -3.2 574 1.5 Tenness 
Texas.. 
Tennessee....... 837) 1,215 45 1.21 1.19 2.23 111 | 124 143 29 ~89 ,039 | -3.0 528 1.7 Utah... 
i vesiicenss 2,051| 3,568 74 4.86 3. 50 4.92 388 | 395 482 24 95, 274] -1.4 628 1.7 Vermont 
i cikscnban eae 250 424 70 56 -42 .42 47 53 62 32 -%H,751 | -4.2 805 3.9 Virgini 
Vernont......... 205 21 32 21 2 . 26 21 2 27 2 -16 ,568 | -5.1 941 2.7 
Virginia,....... 991} 1,529 54 1.72 1.50 2.14 1399 | 158 174 25 | +121,101 | +3.9 560 1,7 lashing 
st Vi 
Washington...... 915] 1,449 58 1.71 1.42 1.34 141] 164 188 33 £22,081 ft 1.1 807 1.8 fiscons 
West Virginia... 588 82 41 .71 -81 1.42 72 78 90 25 -38, 410 | -2.2 643 2.0 Wyon ing 
Wisconsin. .... -- | 1,685] 2,568 52 2.83 2.52 2.33 188 | 228 244 30 -34, 966 | -1.2 1,017 2.4 
Wyoming......... 99 141 42 .13 .14 .18 14 16 18 2 ¢ 2,675" 1.1 651 1.7 1 
Totals....... | 70,708 {101,925 44 100.00 100 .00 100.00 | 8,256 |9,263| 10,661 2B |-1, 403.048 | -1.0 938 2.3 
* Ordinary and Group Insurance. 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS “Ly 
10 States Showing Largest Gains 10 States Showing Least Gains 10 States Showing Largest Gains 10 States Showing Least Gains 
in Insurance in Force from in Insurance in Force from in Insurance Written from in Insurance Written from ss 
1935 to 1945 1935 to 1945 1943 to 1945 1943 to 1945 3 
mnsy) 
PD WER cccccccccccccceccce 3, 297 Nevada...... Besdssvesoccoceces 37 ND WOK oc ccccccccccccccces 352 NEVEER. cocccccccceccesceccesse 1 Texas... 
Califomia......... eeseecces 2,718 Wyoming. ......2.se0- Aceuséoes 42 GRRSO cccscosccesseces 226 Sn ee 4 thio... 
POEMNSYLVANIA. ..cccccccccccce 2, 39 VORRINE. ccccccccccecce scctccocee rr 141 WORN cc cccccccccccceseneces 4 TLlino} 
TERMS .ccccvccccccccccccese 257 South Dakota........... coocces 82 BERRMNOB a oc cccvececcccesece 1” WRONG. cc ccccccccesceoescoses 6 Califo: 
Ohio....... covcces ccccccccee 1,988 NOW MEXICO... ...eeeeeeeee esoe 6852 132 MRARE, cc ccccccccccsccecccceses 1 Georgi: 
New Jersey........ eeeccecees 1,528 MONTANA, ... 2. ceeeeesseeees rn) | 111 New Hampshire..........essse0e 8 Wichig: 
seek dadehees besneces . 1,518 IN ars See tink vais ilieinken ae 94 A, a en . Alabam: 
i ccncctsecccncscess Saee SD MN ckbccsncnceentes 105 i atcnaccnscexdsin 84 RE Te = 9 North ¢ 
Massachusetts. .........+..+- 990 Delaware, .....ceceseceesseseee 106 North Carolina....... coccee = 78 New Mexico........ oc eccecscees 9 Plorid 
TRGREER, cc cccccvcccccccesces 885 New Hampshire........e.seese0- 114 Massachusetts........... eee 70 BOMRBs.s ccoccccespeesebsoceeses 10 
CONCISE over-all picture of as much additional information tive States, may also be obtained the 
life insurance in the United broken down by States. It is of im- from these tables. States 
States is presented above. measurable value to executives as a The Spectator Life Year Book The 
These tables are so arranged that, guide in the comparison of one served as the source of this study. gives 
at a glance, ‘it is possible to find state’s business with another. An For further details as to the results ten a 
the amount of ordinary and indus- estimate of the standing of life in- attained by individual companies, dollar 
trial insurance written and in force surance, as contrasted with the the Year Book, which devotes one Decer 
in any State of the Union, as well changes in population of the respec- of its major sections exclusively to § ‘sur: 
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* 
; LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—INDUSTRIAL 
ee Be eae ke See OMEN TE 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE IN FORCE(In Thousands) 
(Source-Spectator Life Year Book) Ratio of 
3 INDUSIRIAL INSURANCE Amount 
tio of —_ % of State | 4 of WRLCTEN Insurance | Paid for 
"y a ent a — (In Thousands) Out- Insurance 
or _ Source-Spectator L. Increase : 
surance STATES Increase} to Total | Force to | Per Jent Book ) _ in ae Cnet t a 
in |1945 7 in Increase in} Total in |of Total 2- Year of fae 
Total 1935 1945 Year 10 Years 1945 Popu lation 1943 1944 1945 Period Population | Income 
e —— 
come # $ $ z % % . 3 3 > z $ % 
——. {IADAMsseeeeeeeeere] — 141,250 595,537| 323.8 4.53 2.15 2.22 111,965] 159,444] 273,477 144 | 211 1.26 
z ATIZONA se veceseceees 1,574 29,882 | 1,798.5 +28 +12 235 8,128 7,638 1,736 5 47 115 
Ls arkansas. « one 52,877 122,810] 132.2 -70 44 1.50 31,410 35,672] 43,490 38 69 .37 
6 GAliformia.es.seeeee] 592,831 | 1,095,728 84.9 5.02 3.96 5.47 115,295] 114,250] 113,515 -2 125 31 
14 SD cesceeesess 77,345 122,544 58.4 «45 44 -83 13,954 14,368] 15,042 8 107 -34 
1.8 . 
24 Qonnecticut.........| 447,700 586,931 31.1 1.39 2.12 1.35 41,942 40,672] 40,485 4 330 +85 
BelataTe+s0+.o- 0+. 69,919 104,561 49.5 +35 38 +21 10,968 10,003} 10,670 -3 368 +98 
2.6 pistrict of Columbia} 149,023 236,185 58.6 87 +85 -63 40, 985 41,344] 46,338 13 255 .14 
2.6 Plofida.sseseeeeeee| 139,156 548,198 | 273.0 4.08 1.98 1.48 152,177| 157,444] 166,175 9 232 97 
2.4 OT TAsecceceseeess| 248,811 734,692] 205.7 4.85 2.66 2.35 182,054] 188,398] 221,838 22 228 1.33 
1,7 
Lé [dth..seseeeceevees 6,803 11,278 66.2 04 +04 +37 826 927 781 6 21 +08 
[11iNO1S..+++seeeeee] 1,214,356 | 1,876,616 54.5 6.61 6.78 6.10 173,318} 161,370] 158,425 9 243 +59 
. 16 IMIANAsseeeeeeeeeee| 526,681 841,883 59.8 3.14 3.04 2.66 99, 768 93,876] 104,645 5 246 +74 
2.6 [Wdsseveeeseeeeeeee| 116,831 183,691 57.2 .67 266 1,87 19, 760 17,437| 16,954 -14 81 227 
21 [ANSAS.ccccsccveseee} 105,656 191 ,192 81.0 +85 +70 1.31 25,994 24,786| 26,817 3 108 33 
2.2 
1.8 KentUCkYsseseeeeeeee| 236,083 437, 248 83.8 2.01 1.58 2.10 83, 308 65,831} 63,839 -23 166 +79 
[ouiSiaMAssceseeeeee| 151,753 254,652 81.4 1.03 92 1.85 44,257 45,970] 43,893 “1 100 +42 
1.8 TiMcsssectvescess!| 290,900 147,890 34.1 .37 +53 .64 13,952 12,539} 12,704 -9 186 .67 
1.6 Waryland..eseseceese| 440,952 700, 888 58.9 2.59 2.53 1.45 87,432 88,181} 119,828 37 329 1.00 
2.3 yassachusetts.......| 1,114,497 | 1,391,065 24.8 2.76 5.03 3.27 120,525] 117,447] 116,552 -3 334 +98 
21 
27 WCHIGANsseeeseeeeee| 546,558 | 1,004,383 84.1 4.57 3.63 4.24 97,254 92,374] 93,591 4 185 +54 
WiMNeSOtA...eeeeeeee| 161,631 248, 433 53.7 -86 91 2,03 23,242 21,491] 20,146 -13 99 233 
2.2 WissiSSipPt....esee. 38,758 108,468 | 174.2 -70 .39 1.63 37,224 39,845] 46,795 26 50 +42 
2.5 WISSOUTiceeeeeeeeees| 476,790 761 ,441 42.0 2.84 2.75 2.86 103,657] 105,465} 101,310 -2 212 +69 
1.5 WntaNa.cerccseceees 13, 030 18,277 40.3 +05 207 40 1,378 1,311 1,347 -2 39 +12 
2.4 
2.0 ON eeeryererer 56,188 90,572 61.2 +34 +33 95 8,460 8,469} 11,538 36 15 +22 
NOVA. eee eeeeveee 425 2,222] 422.8 02 01 +10 : 1 4 50 14 +04 
2.0 New Hampshire....... 88,455 122, 385 38.4 -34 44 36 11,398 10,889} 10,769 “6 268 1,03 
1.4 New Jersey..+.++++++| 1,282,936 | 1,612,400 25.7 3.29 5.83 3.23 120,043] 115,654] 109,620 9 387 1.03 
2.9 Wet WEXICO.ssececees 7,385 32,521} 340.4 +25 +12 .37 8,111 7,009 8,094 ove 61 +20 
1.4 New YOTK..seeeeseeee| 3,544,902 | 3,579,870 1.0 +35 12.94 9.85 265,463} 255,544] 241,941 4 283 67 
North Carolina......| 250,717 684,297] 174.6 4.32 2.47 2.66 157,600] 160,779] 215,089 36 194 +94 
2.8 Worth Dakota......e. 197 1,091] 453.8 -01 sae 45 2 2 3 50 2 01 
1.8 Bi0...ccccccccccece| 1,202,367 | 1,921,548 62.0 7.17 6.95 5.30 219,301] 219,835) 208,394 5 281 279 
4 PB issescssnnes 82 ,840 158 ,838 91.2 276 .57 1.66 31,825 30,030] 29,772 “7 77 +29 
1.9 PPninsvccodssces 36,324 60,840 67.5 +24 +22 81 4,513 4,260 4,268 “4 50 15 
Pennsylvania.......+| 2,142,904 | 3,183,189 48.6 10.38 11.52 7.40 297,554| 286,838] 307,773 3 344 1.05 
1.9 Mhode Island........| 212,464 284,677 34.0 +72 1.03 55 20,319 20,600} 20,942 3 365 1,12 
2.5 South Carolina......| 160,100 561,855 | 205.3 4.01 2.03 1.45 143,297] 152,495] 168,450 18 292 1.73 
2.6 South Dakota...essee 239 1,334] 458.2 01 -O1 45 4 3 2 -50 2 +01 
1.5 TENNESSEE. .eseeeeees| 223,030 542,693 | 153.6 3.19 1.96 2.23 157,337] 160,658) 158,404 1 189 95 
MRsacsecscecceses| SE6000 927,151 | 663.8 5.99 3.35 4.92 264,921| 253,207} 239,870 -10 135 244 
1.7 A beds ticesesks 29,504 53,301 80.7 +24 +19 42 6,208 4,679 5,035 -19 88 +29 
1.7 WEIMONE sss seeseeeees 42,622 53,581 25.7 ell +19 +26 4,733 5, 069 5,316 12 172 64 
2 TUIRIB c ccccccceccs 278,943 634, 298 131.0 3.54 2.29 2.14 136,744 130,593} 154,663 13 198 1.01 
1.7 Washington ......005 94,504 135, 966 43.9 Al .49 1.34 9,894 9,367 9,940 eee 66 17 
e Wst Virginia....... 122,232 259, 792 112.7 1.37 94 1.42 47, 750 51,390 53,159 11 151 62 
. HiSCONSIN........+--| 267,556 399, 934 49.5 1.32 1.45 233 30,657 29,649] 28,367 -8 134 42 
2.0 
4 WOMING. .ceceseesecs 956 1,904 99.2 01 01 18 6 5 5 “17 7 02 
7 Totals,.......| 17,635,870] 27,660,72 56.8 100.00 100. 00 100.00 [3,586,919] 3,828,572/3,857,811 8 209 -67 
2.3 
THOUSANDS OF XCLLAYS 
10) States Showing Largest Gains 10 States Showing Least Gains 10 States Showing Largest Gains 10 States Showing Least Gains 
— in Insurance in Force from in Insurance in Force from in Insurance Written from in Insurance Written from 
“4 1935 to 1945 1935 to 1945 1943 to 1945 1942 to 1945 
—s Pennsylvania............ 1,040,893 Meet DAKOCR. o<.cccccce 394 DE. oa cecickiewnsndea 161,512 TEXAS... sseseee seeeee 725,051 
- 1 Siwibicctukichehes 805,765 Sa vec extscsnsans 948 North Carolina.......... 57,489 NeW YOTK.....+++e00e + 723,522 
or Sh sédeuhenielimbeteass 735,242 South akota..........6% 1,095 GECTBIR. 2 ceesccccccccce 39,784 Kentucky..... eeeees +» 719,469 
. ; eee 662, 261 RG icas co cincvacveccas 1,797 MATV1ANd. ...eeeeeeeeeeee 32, 396 TLILINOIS.....-+eeeee - 714,893 
| re 503, 061 DM beckecesens sunken 4, 493 South Carolina.......... 25,153 ONLO. . ce eee eeeeeeeeee -10,907 
. Gh caceruxevedins 494, 386 WD cas cockas ctdcas 5,247 VATZINIG.......ccccccee 17,919 New Jersey......++++- -10, 423 
e NN 5 ons ch aedniean 458,941 Eee 10,961 FIOTIGA..... cocccsccceces 13,998 ‘“assachusetts........ “3,973 
ee 455,027 Wai siasdtersukwestes 23, 797 ATKANSAS........200eeees 12,080 “ichigan....... cesses “3,663 
: 9 North Carolina.......... 435, 106 GUIs io v0 ceccsieececccs 24,516 PennSylvania.......++++- 10,219 Winnesota.....-seeeeee 73,096 
10 PROTIGE, ...0cccecccccece 401, 229 New MeXiCO........0eeeee 25, 136 A SSISSLODL..... ccc eee ee 9,571 << TER 
1ed the subject of life insurance by cated State basis. Ten years later, increase in insurance. Twenty-eight 
States, should be consulted. at the end of December 31, 1945, the states showed an increase greater 
0k The table on ordinary insurance total had been increased by prac- than the national average, while 21 
dy. gives the amount of insurance writ- tically $31,217,000,000 and totaled states registered averages the same 
Its ten and outstanding in millions of $101,925,000,000 of insurance. This or less than that for the country as 
es, dollars. This table shows that on was an increase of 44 per cent. a whole Twenty-two States had 
ne December 31, 1935, $70,708,000,000 During this decade, 1935 to 1945, an increase in excess of 50 per cent. 
to insurance was in force on an allo- every state in the Union showed an This is a sharp increase over last 
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Yéar figures which showed only 12 
states with an incréase surpassing 
50 per cent. 

The three States registering the 
highest gains last year were Florida 
with an increase of 113 per cent, 
Arizona, 90 per cent, and Nevada, 
86 per cent. It is interesting to note 
that of the 22 states having the 
largest percentage of increase only 
five are included in the table show- 
ing the ten states with the largest 
amount of increases. 

The farm States, while not show- 
ing any startling increase, are 
nevertheless still continuing to show 
an upward trend. During the war, 
farms and farm families greatly in- 
creased their purchases of life in- 
surance. This was due chiefly to 
better conditions on the farms and 
a higher income from their pro- 
duce. Farmers realized only too 
well that by purchasing life insur- 
ance their farm and families’ future 
security would be assured financial 
protection if and when hard times 
should descend upon them again. 
Now, following the war, urged to 
produce more in order to alleviate 
the suffering of starving people 
abroad, farmers are at the very 
peak of prosperity and have this 
year alone bought well over half- 
a-billion dollars worth of life in- 
surance protection. 

Prudent and thrifty people from 
all walks of life, last year bought 
more new life insurance than in any 
year following the depression. Life 
insurance policies increased during 
1945 to a new record total of ap- 
proximately $156,000,000,000. Wo- 
men’s purchases of new life insur- 
ance also reached a new high and 
were about one-fourth greater than 
before the war. Housewives showed 
the greatest rate of increase, while 
those of women at work increased 
15 per cent. 

Industrial insurance purchases by 
women showed a decrease of about 
three per cent—reflecting the abil- 
ity of more women to purchase 
larger policies of the ordinary type. 

The most striking gains in aver- 
age income during the war years 
were made by States in the South- 
east, Southwest and Northwest 
regions, areas formerly of relatively 
low average income. In the high in- 
come regions of New England and 
the Middle-East, the advance in 
per capita income was much less 
than the national average. There- 
fore, wartime developments resulted 
in some narrowing of the wide 
differences among States and regions 
in per capita income. 

These facts prove conclusively 
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that, due to higher incomes more 
people throughout the nation are 
buying life insurance than ever be- 
fore. 

War veterans, having convertible 
war risk insurance, will realize how 
indispensable are their present in- 
surance holdings and will, as soon 
as they find the means available, 
buy more insurance with which to 
provide long range assurance for 
their future security. 

That out of an estimated popula- 
tion of 135,000,000 people approxi- 
mately 71,000,000 citizens are owners 
of life insurance is ample proof that 
people more and more are realizing 
the value of this type of protection. 


Industrial Insurance 


The table on industrial insurance 
gives the amounts of insurance 
written and in force in thousands 
of dollars. At the beginning of the 
last decade (December 31, 1935) 
$17,635,870 of industrial insurance 
was in force on an allocated State 
basis. Ten years later, an increase 
of $10,924,857 had been achieved, 
making the total of industrial in- 
surance outstanding at the end of 
1945, $27,660,727—an increase of 56 
per cent. 

Thirty-three states had increases 
greater than national average dur- 
ing this period and sixteen had in- 
creases less than average. New York 
showed the least increase in insur- 
ance in force during the decade 
under discussion. Arizona and 
Texas showed the largest percent- 
age gains over this ten-year period, 
Arizona having an increase over one 
thousand per cent and Texas 663 
per cent. 

All of the Southern States showed 
appreciable increases over the ten- 
year period 1935 to 1945, in con- 
junction with most of the highly 
industrial states—perhaps indicating 
their expanding industrialization. 

The supplementary tables pre- 
sented on Pages 34 and 35 give the 
ten states having the largest gain of 
insurance in force from 1935 to 1945. 
Included in this number, of course, 
are the States having larger popu- 
lations and, therefore, greater pur- 
chasing power. They are, not as a 
rule, those which showed the larg- 
est rate of increase. California, Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania and New York 
top the list in this category, as might 
be expected, because of the highly 
industrialized areas centered within 
their respective borders. These 
States are also among the largest 
in population. 

Additional columns in the tables 
show the relationship of insurance 


in force in the individual States to 
total insurance in force in the 
United States, as well as the rela- 
tionship of the population in each 
State to the total population in the 
United States. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that: 

New York with 10% per cent 
of the total population has only 
16.22 per cent of the nation’s or. 
dinary insurance in force and 12,94 
per cent of industrial insurance jp 
force. 

Illinois with 6 per cent of the 
population accounts for 8.00 per 
cent of ordinary and 6.78 per cent 
of industrial insurance in force, 


California with 5% per cent 
of the population has 6.37 per cent 
of ordinary and 3.96 per cent of 
industrial insurance in force. 

Pennsylvania with 7% per cent 
of the population had 8.52 per cent 
of ordinary and 11.52 per cent of 
industrial insurance. 

Ohio with 5% per cent of popu- 
lation accounted for 6.95 per cent 
of industrial insurance in force. 

New insurance written is given 
for the years 1943-44-45, allocated 
by States, and the percentage in- 
crease for the two-year period for 
both ordinary and industrial insur- 
ance. Two additional columns give 
the estimated change in civilian 
population in both numbers and 
amounts, broken down by sstates. 
These statistics were furnished by 
the Census Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

From this record of the range of 
increase or decrease in population 
as between the several States, de- 
duction may be made as to the in- 
fluence of population shifts caused 
by the termination of the war, re- 
conversion ete., on life insurance 
purchases and maintenance. Nevada 
had the largest increase in popula- 
tion—9.1 per cent. Idaho ranked 
next with 6.7 per cent while the 
District of Columbia, due to the 
great influx of workers to govern- 
ment offices concentrated there, ran 
third. 

States which had a high percent- 
age loss of civilian population in- 
clude Arizona, 9.1 per cent, Arkan- 
sas, 5.0 per cent, Oklahoma, 4.8 per 
cent and Missouri, 4.3 per cent. 

During 1945, 2.3 per cent of the 
national income was paid for or- 
dinary insurance and .67 per cent 
for industrial insurance. Incident- 
ally, it is interesting to observe that 
here were 17 States which had 2 
ratio of payment for ordinary life 
insurance higher than the national 
rate. 
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AVERAGE ORDINARY POLICY WRITTEN 


—1935 -1945 











LL 
Tncrease in the 
Averare Plicy Average Ordinary Policy Written for 1935-1945 
Written ina 
Company Necade ¢ 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1338 1937 1936 1935 
Acacia Mutual... cccccessceces 74 $9,030 | $5,514 | $4,622 | $3,761] $3,63@ | $3,492 | <3,249 | &3,357 | ©2920 $2,843 | 42,433 
ACTH LITO. cccccccccccccccccce 17 3,240 3,069 2,952 2,837 2,857 2,701 2,740 2,620 2,803 2°728 207 
Anerican Mational, Texas...... 46 1,605 | 1,589] 1,406 | 1,46] 1,328] 1,262] 1,214] 1,238 | 1215 | dated y's) 
ACIANCIC LITC,.ccccccccccccces 41 2,702 | 2,492 | 2,414 | 2,231] 2,608 | 2,672] 2,822] 2,277] 2.025 | 1°903 1/919 
mankers Life, BORcccccceccces 52 3,670 3,429 3,055 2,786 2,782 2,732 2,846 3, 007 3,043 2,757 2) 409 
Rankers Life, NODr....cesseeee 38 2,720 | 2,486 | 2,538 | 2,468] 2,255] 1,848] 1,788] 1,651 1,977 | 1,989] 1,97 
Rerkshire Vile. ...cceseseseees 14 4,035 | 3,578 | 2,442 | 3,349] 3,562] 2,992] 3,103] 3,007 | 3,195 | 3,113] 3's 
Musiness Men’S ASSUT.......++. 35 2,409 | 2,223 | 1,869 | 1,982] 2,003] 2,008} 2,167] 2,104 | 2,103 | 1,804] 1)ngp 
Calif. -Western States. .....+++ 55 2,912 2,440 2,499 2,202 2,126 2,150 2,330 1,999 2,121 1,944 1,88 
Central Life, Towa...ssseseeee 50 2,339 2,151 1,941 1,732 1,761 1,498 1,664 1,419 1,439 1,600 1541 
: 
Columbian National.....ssssees 34 3,711 3,834 3,025 2,501 3,084 2,931 2,722 2,898 2,710 2.454] 2,765 
ColumbvS MUTUAL... eeeeeeeseeee 50 2,525 2,312 2,180 | 1,917 2,205 2,222 | 2,112 2,011 1,902 1,790 | 1.683 
Connecticut General.....+..e0. 40 5,151 5,768 4,980 | 5,095 3,754 4,023 | 3,740 | 3,426 3,774 | 3,933] 3,479 
Connecticut MITUA]...eesseees 35 4,726 4,709 | 4,463 | 4,085] 3,643 4,462 | 3,490] 3,675 3,514 3,320] 3,494 
Continental American.......... 76 8,720 | 6,835 | £,497 | 5,202] 5,510] 5,004] 5,097 | 5,343 | 5.213 | 5.443 4,955, 
Continental ASSUTANCE,...+++++ 126 4,130 3,491 3,155 3,074 2,966 2,491 2,699 2,459 2,212 1,932; 1,829 
Ceeatty ts ecesereeecccscce: 89 2,419 | 2,480 | 2,349 | 2,07°| 2,011] 1/963 1,558 | 1,503 | 1,447 | 1,424] 1.395 
Pquitable Life, N, Yesssceeeee 46 3,762 | 3,515 | 3,180 | 2,790] 2,739] 2,37] 2,588 | 2,531 | 2,513 | 2.521] 2/573 
Fouitable Life, IOWA. seceeeees 47 3,607 3,235 2,908 2,413 2,885 2,608 2,639 2,631 2,437 2,424 2,.4f0 
Fidelity Mitual.sescccsesevece 52 5,082 4,674 4,104 3,799 3,585 3,330 3,247 3,184 3,185 3,266 3,342 
a n . 
PIYTTITITT TT Te + 3,015 5,195 2,116 1,948 2,001 2,070 1,952 1,987 1,942 2,112 1,935 
Ane hes 86 3,150 2,781 2,537 2,388 2,158 2,099 2,092 1,923 1,987 1,839 1,696 
General AMETICAN....eseeseeees ° > x ; 3 
Great Souther...cecesessssees 76 2,619 2,285 2,153 1,981 2,058 1,978 1,933 1,886 1,443 1,549 1,489 
Guarantee Miutual....seseceeees 22 2,700 | 2,435 | 2,304 | 1,977] 2,182] 2,107] 2,156] 2.118 2,098 | 2,018] 2,213 
Guardian Life, N. Yosssseecees 88 5,212 4,971 4,521 4,088 3,633 3,374 3,028 3,185 3,238 3,003 2,765 
> 7,794 R444 €,315 &,170 5,879 5,785 5,558 5,003 4,938 
Ti Eemrneereetestveesces ” eas? | 1°506 1,571 | 1,453] 1.438] 1,475] 1,480] 1,451 | 1/228 | 1,220] 1/145 
aa... : 2,425 | 2,283 | 2.129] 2/071 | 2,051] 1,947] 2/015 | 1,807 | 1,739] 1/433 
Indianapolis Life....seesseees 92 2,754 4 4 12 etd Sons | Hote one et seas on 
Jefferson Standard....sesseses 42 2,659 2,463 2,324 2,108 yl — % 4 we 1'501 1489 1'807 
John Hancock Mutual..sesesesees 29 1,928 | 1,780 | 1,667 | 1,342] 1,338] 1,213] 1,21 , ; " . 
’ 
; 019] 1,814] 1,804] 1,781 | 1,779 | 1,727 | 1,803] 1,743 
See waalens Or of Wann. b Ssse | a'oue | som | a'um3) stene| ieee] fms | iene | i’seo | item) ioe 
Life Tnsurance Oo. of Va...... 69 2,314 2,058 = 133 0 ~ 1, os enn co ae son 2s0n 
Lincoln National. ...cssssesees 94 4,875 4,451 4,319 3,965 ae won ree rion om a1et 3981 
Massachusetts Mutual...ssseeee 33 5,312 5, 284 5,350 5,025 ine yo woo aes 1 a0 "N00 seat 
METTOPOLItaN.sccccceseseseees 19 2,084 1,938 1,874 1,882 P pols % ’ 7 
+ P 7 ,928} 1,878 
3 9 57h 2,292 2,995 2,074 2, 095 1,92 ’ 
Mirlland Mutuial..sscecssecseecs 49 2,797 3,508 orane ys ee ooo. 2 RR 2908 2/297 2! 258 2904 
Minnesota Mutuals .ssccsssseees 89 ome ee el Be “oo <4 4300 4388 4083 3784 | 3°82 
we a = ine = 3,799 | 3.489 | 3.145 | 25a40] 2,702 | 2°454] 2/575 | 2.781 | 2,944 2,821 3,02 
Mutual Life, M. Yoccccceceeess » 7% 3, 3,14! ° , ’ : 'e 587 
vutual Ss sidbeuaecetsieses RG 2,428 | 2,475 | 2,079 | 2,033] 2,116] 1,905] 1,721] 1,517] 1,519 ‘ 
494 10 1,58¢ 1,542 1,543 1,508 1,484 1,410 
National Life and Accident.... eee 1,406 yee: pr ent byt ~ ped We 3917 308 3498 3°505 
National Life, Vt...ceseceeers 55 5,418 5,082 ‘ans a’sa3 =’ an9 371 3’ 77R 4,085 4/187 4°147 4008 
New Prneland Mutual. .ccsesccees 33 5,325 5,131 4, : ‘ons oene *’ane 3’ee3 2'04s 2074 2010 2: 067 
New Vork Life...ccccscssscccese 33 2,745 2,508 eo som | 3807 aan | 4's 3° 787 3 6F2 3.483 | 3,204 
North American Reassurance.... 91 §,131 5, 768 268 5. 2 HS ‘ ’ ° 
m aa - 
R! 0 3,770 3,426 3,380 3,584 3, A4l 3,395] 3,4 
Northwestern Mutual...sseesees 50 a = — ne pis gear | g'aas | 2iege | 2'999 | 2.713] 2raz2 
soe emwery gy Seppe ; ‘381 | 3.305 | 2/a01'| 2,874| 3,082 | 2,993| 2.924] 2,499 | 2,144] 1,736] 2,309 
pone «Se ceapemnt = He 2'5a0 | 2,315 | 2,197] 2,272] 2,008| 2,031] 1,910 | 1,A7e <n ‘ee 
Mio National..ccccccccssecees : 72 998 = c 927 1 9R0 1 7PR 1 aap 1/877 1°75 “620 
Mio State Life. .cccccscesees F4 2,584 2, 283 2,260 1, 22 1,8 ’ ; as 
; 3,147] 2,749 | 3,682 | 2,782 | 2,522 | 2,816 | *3,333 » 116 
Pacific Mutual...scssccsseeess 9 3, 3° 3,229 | 3,472 ee oes 1991 3’oe7 | 2/304 2097 i's3a| 1.764 
Ta 3,450 3,134 2,822 ’ ’ ’ oo aA 3.209 3.037 
Pan-AMeTICAN..ccccesesecsveses v , on sane 3’ sen 3°372 3 27k 3°313 3°3 
Pern MUTUAL... ceccsceceseceece 45 4.08 hed seem eo he 3,390 3.345 3218 3°151 3/194 3,235 
Phoenix MUTUAL. .ccceseesceeees 35 lan aa ao ane eo 4293 4169 4°371 4,097 4121 4131 
Provident Mutual..cssccsseeess 47 f, OK a, sas ’ , ei kee sas 
7 ,076 1,071 2,351 2,235 1,332 1,4: » , Ads 
PUGENTIAl .cccccccccsecesesecs ll or aco fe! ; gir 2-417 2.591 2,4°7 2,332 2,307 2,088 co 
Reliance Life, PAarssscccssssees §9 81 2 160 1 a3 1'790 1748 1'7A3 1/879 1,932 1/900 1/817 1,728 
thiand Life...ccescessseees 37 2,364 2,1 1 83. ’ ’ } 1'ne4 1°780 1'#10 1.572 1, 605 
pee H o’s09 | 2177 | 2/113 | 2,101] 27131] 1,984] 1. . 2] 1,608 
SUARTCSCEER TATR.00000000000 = 9307 | 1.927 | 1.999 | 1.763] 1,765] 1,465] 1,971 | 1,690] 1,731 | 1,72 
State Life, Ind..csccsecsesees 34 34 ye ” : aa ae site pat 
5 5 | 3,742] 3,387] 3,323] 3,111] 3,52 2,455 | 3, 3,045 
State ‘‘utual, MESS ccccccccccecs 65 eee so 28 2°738 2/874 2)0%% 2" 190 2,322 3,312 3,431 +e8 
Travelers INSUTANCE...seseeees -6 By) 3, US ‘7A 5002 4,955 4,619 4,520 41475 4,508 4,735 187 
13 5,283 | 4,922) 4, , a 431 | 1,905] 1,582] 1,590 
TMION CONTTAl.cccccccssseeeecs 1998 1954 1.251 1,201 1,713 1,643 1,851 es 3 ~ ons 1941 
United Benefit... .eccccessesees 26 oe 2'795 9° 4na 2'107 2,343 2,323 2,625 2,923 2,02: i, ’ 
Volunteer State.cccccscseesees 61 ’ ’ ’ i ne pie ai Wee 
f 2,203 | 2,087] 1,784) 1,462] 1,510] 1,! ~ A37 "290| 1,180 
se aye ro oe ge > aot | 1354 | 1:329| 12356] 15369] 1/315] 1,330] 1,358 | 1,437 | 1,2 
Western and Southern....+.+s++ A ’ rs = — a ~ 
a 1,720 1,462 1,580 1,5 » 142 at ” ° 
Average 282 Ordinary Companies 19 2,012 1,899 1,814 ’ 





















































* Figures are for the period July 22, 196, through Necember 31, 1934. 
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FAST GROWING! 


You will find the Bankers National 
one of the fastest growing life insurance 


companies in the country. 


Starting from scratch in October, 
1927, it now has over $115,000,000 of 
life insurance in force with over 
$109.00 of Assets for every $100.00 of 


Liabilities. 


Grow with a growing company 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company ..Montelair, N.J. 
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——..., 
eg/ss| § 
ee rt | = Cash in Total 
seleelés Real Estate Real state Total Total Collateral Premium Loans to Office Deferred | All Other Mmitted 
55) 55] Go| year Omer Mortoaes Bonds Stocks Loans Notes Policyholders| and Bank Premiums Assets Assets, 
232 | 66 | 348 | 1945] $ 856,702,941 |$6, 435,981, 59 | $32, 805,873,512 | $998, 09,397] $3,181,302 | $47,892,223 |$1, 893,983,928 | $780,246,958 | $638,237,377 | $318,331,840 | $44,797,041, 297 
239 | 65 | 305 | 1944] 1,081,494,759 | 6,674,550,495 | 28,537,434,234 | 708,00, 004] 3,A08,114 | 29,259,919 | 2,044,496,178 | 710,889,907 | 575,552,194 | 652,861,087] 41,053,973 ne 
239 | @& | 305 | 1943] 1,349,928,965 | 6,700,232,999 | 24,687,751,592| 605,914,044] 5,397,708 | 97,373,994 | 2,275,775,760 | 874,514,501 | 542,8A1,757 | 626,345,451] 37,766,395 sq 
237 | 66 | 303 | 1942] 1,658,700,749 | 6,712,070,365 | 21,428,704,205 | 558,595,150] 5,955,427 | 95,380,230 | 2,587,359,673 | 724,849,582 | 527,086,856 632,489,121] 34,931,411 .345 
2%8 | of | 304 | 1941] 1,873, 088,586 | 6,427,699,735 | 18,942,695,574] 550,949,490] 8,830,074 | 104,788,670 } 2,814,280,260 | 877,405,162] 521,351,861) 609,919,487) 32,730,965 109 
239 | 66 | 305 | 1940] 2,059,985, 75 | 5,957,904,221 | 16,982,878,255 | 544,208,043] 8,932,882 | 114,797,895 | 2,975,108,141 | 1,048, 429,325 | 508,128,370 | 591,050,901] 30,802,154’ 508 
240 | 66 | 305 | 1939] 2,133,433,984 | 5,669,198,998 | 15,425,952, 081 | 536,197,895] 5,A24,547 | 125,443,739 | 3,122,227,729 | 929,797,887 | 499,892,337 | 596,540,321 | 29,243,411 4g 
240 | 65 | 306 | 1938 2,177,300,720 | 5,444,459,°50] 14,381,450,999 | 537,705,567] 7,015,906 | 163,101,326 | 3,225,832,039 769,905,813] 485,938,263 | 5€2,550,156 27,754,660, 54) 
242 | AB | 308 | 1937] 2,190,494,006 | 5,229,414,535 | 13,182,850,098 | 512,935,034] 8,617,694 | 171,224,737 | 3,228,259,157 | 725, A18,717| 474,566,273 | 525,058,998 | 26,249,049, 
250 | 45 [315 | 1936] 2,144,188,625 | 5,111,437,287 | 11,782,425,901 | 540,074,362] 9,€76,4°4 | 181,874,337 | 3,229,318,098 | 242,286,729] 464,119,737 | 548,732,819 | 24,874, 316/359 
275 | 5 | 340 | 1935] 1,986,132,729 | 5,339,890,344| 9,9%4,946,595 | 531,377,293 | 12,759,589 | 184,808,932 | 3,354,900,354 | 828,597,879 | 459,710,145 | 553,501,724] 23,216,495, a4 
24 | 65 | 313 | 1934 1,689,083 ,484 | 5,856, 909,934 8,490,289,189 | 437,882,520} 15,079,934 | 155,860,310 | 3,502,114, 474 913,268,083} 456,395,526 | 957,410,213] 21 +793,8%0 
252 | 66 |318 | 1933] 1,294,389, 008 | 6,481,952,321 | 7,117,321,318] 439,935,016 | 19,502,426 | 197,986,105 | 3,601,370,082 | 451,425,372] 449,299,899 | 702,844,514] 20,895, 726,259 
240 | 68 | 328 | 1932 933,947,996 | 7,316,093,037 6,756, 924,729 | 523,564,056 | 23,648,926 | 139,181,954 | 3,468,570, 007 323,852,430] 461,483,581 | 598,645,340 20, 754,112,108 
274 | 68 | 342 | 1931 *83, 234,746 | 7,*52,287,150 4,723,735,232 | 517,565,170] 31,322,279 | 116,855,535 | 3,252,290,710 178,661,510 | 466,432,976 | 537,353,431 | 20, 159,939,939 
283 | A9 | 352 | 1930 547,562,161 | 7,577,943,941 | 6,352,333,205 | 475,951,112] 31,008,084 | 100,798,448 | 2,705,213,747 | 152,216,379 | 439,893,995 | 505,°90,104| 18,879, 411,097 
285 | *8 |353 | 1929 443,894,187 | 7,297,308, 406 5,923 ,888,925 | 354,342,635 | 31,405,135 89,280,674 | 2,290,079,713 144,994,405 | 399,470,972 | 483,473,352 17, 482,308,407 
2n6 | 65 | 331 | 1928 402,549,497 | 6,760,792,001 | 5,577,191,95% | 232,877,735 | 32,911,935 | 81,701,382 | 1,918,436,320| 140,858,475] 357,440,331 | 454,333,429| 15,961, 093,14 
261 | 58 | 319 | 1927 350,365,637 | *,183,591,304 | 5,078,452,601 | 102,093,885 | 27,497,444 | 75,626,101 | 1,708,347,395 | 133,485,812] 315,201,688 | 416,218,742] 14,391,950,5% 
273 | 49 | 322 | 1926 303,417,416 | 5,564,257, 488 4,592,911,202 89,316,494 | 25,514,071 71,481,305 | 1,527,908, 362 114, 982,897 | 283,992,819 | 364,244,955] 12,939,806,8@ 
248 | 0 [308 [1925 265 937,751 | 4,799,218, 496 4,331, 288,480 R1,4°1,513 | 20,415,797 6,564,904 | 1,378,942,338 124,252,311 | 251,848,058 | 217,486,971) 11,537,614,4@ 
243 | 54 | 297 | 1924 238,682,554 | 4,174,788,771 4,049, 231,785 48,644 00 | 18,093,039 42,131,069 | 1,241,173, 659 126,554,£00] 221,049,074 | 193,435,623] 10,394,034, 399 
242 | 49 | 291 | 1923 243,058,192 | 3,441,910,305 | 3,815,846,046| 24,449,411 | 23,506,342 | 57,640,238 | 1,193,091,518 | 119,961,012] 195,861,709 | 149,205,932] 9,454,420, 793 
241 | 45 | 28 | 1922 197,167,199 | 3,122,1°6,882 3, 57,615,172 54,482 ,804 | 25,701,426 £2,487, 085 | 1,078,240,954 126,£43,°97 | 178,341,783 | 149,271,526 8, 52,318,490 
244 | 44 | 288 | 1921 185, 888,58 | 2,792,259,598 3,346,489;722 | 112,627, 11° | 29,907,223 (5,402, 139 992,470,881 119,903,451} 152,590,326 | 138,787,817 7,936 496,844 
235 | 37 [272 | 1920 172,010,908 | 2,174,893,244 | 3,595,728,120] 51,355,927] 41,301,11e | 38,546,405 820,348,747 | 124,747,014] 130,923,472 | 177,152,157] 7,319,997,018 
28 | 38 | 268 | 1919 168,829,341 | 2,084,312,253 | 3,248,990,182 | 73,320,227 | 27,793,328 | 35,958,442 758,981,739 | 110,458,585] 111,398,052 | 128,476,755] 6,758,859, 104 
210 | 30 | 240 | 1918 178,525,415 | 2,133,727,783 | 3,008,512,883 | 81,920,999 | 17,730,088 | 33,468,193 769,913,575 $5,540,819 | 96,252,790 | 108,581,037] 6,529, 420,899 
214 | 27 | 241 | 1917 179,251,583 | 2,020,873,643 | 2,536,288,638 | 83,283,515] 18,184,229 | 33,826,518 775,930,439 | 104,249,639] 87,102,806 | 101,762,650] 5,940,422, 780 
213 | 28 | 241 | 1914 173,964,762 | 1,892,607,916 2,309,218, F46 83,344,248 | 14,995,709 33,426,284 752,950, 280 109 , 434,423 78,%32,793 87,342,402 5,536, 607,483 
209 | 29 | 238 | 1915 173,367,237 | 1,779,279,016 | 2,004,487,842 | 81,058,074] 16,729,352 | 33,042,753 | 747,118,158 | 114,284,715 | 73,474,974 77,272,234] 5, 190,310,393 
219 | 31 | 250 | 1914 171,173,551 | 1,706,365,405 | 1,981,751,898 | 82,552,532 | 20,351,786 | 31,707,242 703 , 640, 172 95,160,358 | 8,832,680] 73,619,779] 4,935,252, 793 
229 | 31 | 260 | 1913 165,448,871 | 1,517,873,512 | 1,908,943,098 | 95,879,873 | 20,590,970 | 28,689,834 29,325,113 73,112,720] 3,397,935 | 95,254,511] 4,458,696,337 
224 | 28 | 250 | 1912 178,248,405 | 1,485,103,814 | 1,859,523,581 | 95,908,394] 18,704,471 | 28,579,734] 559,124,999] 97,041,884] 58,290,809 | 60,798,428] 4,409,292, 521 
219 | 21 | 240 | 1911 170,799,114 | 1,358,488,374 | 1,787,969,415 99,882,124 | 15,001,771 | - 29, 00,276 512,189,723 74,°25,395 | 55,052,362 | 60,883,134] 4,164,491,488 
198 | 16 |214 | 1910 172,980,857 | 1,227,231,592 | 1,459,845,447 | 129,422,493 | 18,941,120 | 2495, 099,254 71,112,566 | 50,955,665 | 50,107,465 | 3,875,877,059 
173 | 16 [189 | 1909 166,712,430 | 1,084,345,817 1,615,844,321 | 145,560,729 | 19,547,873 |0446,278, 478 71,454,128 47,2,111 46,224,274 3,943,857,971 
157 | 14 | 171 | 1908 164,874,569 987,253,140 | 1,452,827,572 | 147,069,411 | 30,618,300 | 0434,259,309 72,487,594 | 47,405,112] 41,499,083] 3,380,294,090 
146 | 14 | 140 | 1907 189,968,545 | 921,186,712 | 1,280,359,719 | 133,137,398 | 48,296,378 |.a348,458,960 67,345,019] 47,318,707 | 38,690,897] 3,052,732,353 
122] 18 | 138 | 1906 170,020, 809 826,418,442 | 1,299,394,605 | 159,728,118 | 52,979,490 | a265, 902,63 9,531,565 | 46,452,082 | 33,825,874} 2,924,253,848 
98 | 14 |112 | 1908 170,416,599 | 723,507,218 | 1,412,636,997 | 172,742,135 | 46,320,399 | 225,58, 149 77,053,477 | 48,099,132 | 29,642,791] 2,706, 186,867 
79 | 14 | 93 | 1908 180,875,035 | &71,577,813 | 1,067,027,951 | 172,582,975 | 42,715,291 | a189,738,779 104,027,124] 45,879,455 | 24,636,705] 2,498,960,068 
79} 13 | 92 |19@ 178,185,950 23,691,963 897,722,617 | 145,249,187 | 68,807,783 | 2158,547, 609 110,539,6°6| 43,312,581} 21,143,827)  2,265,221,193 
68 | 12 | 90 | 1902 170,152,287 573, 2A2,009 872,087,080 | 131,751,255 | 61,090,012 | 127,927, FSF 95,783,955 | 38,904,395 | 20,954,270] 2,091,822,851 
67 | 13 | 80 | 1901 195,530,075 | 615,000,000 807, 313,520 | 120,000,000 | 45,360,366 | 2108,435,471 88,767,719 | 34,327,172 | 20,046,842} 1,910,784,985 
61 | 15 | 76 | 1900 158,119,116 | 200,000,000 | 8703, 321,296 | 0100,000,000 | 64,488,774 | 283,500,575 75,439,906 | 33,268,627 | 19,275,879 | 1,742,414,173 
a Tncluces loens to policyholders. 65 Apnroximate. - 
HE acorn grew and became an may be fulfilled upon their ma- panies were free to finance all 
oak, but the oak is still grow- turity, the level premium basis re- types of investments, many being 
ing. Life insurance in force quires that there be a correspond- unsound and highly speculative. 
at the start of the 20th century ing accumulation of reserve funds As a result of this investigation, 
totalled $8,600,000,000, and 45 years to meet these demands. As these regulations governing insurance in- 
later it registered $155,306,989,000. reserve liabilities increase, so must vestments drastically changed the 
The policies represented by these the assets of the life insurance character of the life insurance port- 
figures afforded protection to ap- grow in conjunction with them. folio. New stock buying was pro- 
proximately one-eighth the popu- It is the duty of every life insur- hibited. About this same time rail- 
lation in 1900, and by the end of ance company to look after and pro- road holdings began to decline and 
1945, out of an estimated population mote the welfare and prosperity of farm mortgages began to increase 
of 135,000,000, better than one-half its policyholders in so far as life perceptively. 
the population owned life insur- insurance is concerned. All the Through both World War I and 
ance. Thus in 1900, the correspond- money which a life insurance com- World War II the insurance com- 
ing average per capita coverage of pany takes in will ultimately be panies of America invested heavily 
those who owned any life insurance passed back to the policyholder in in Government bonds, holding as 
was approximately $860. Now, fast one way or another. It may be of December 31, 1945, approxi- 
approaching half a century later, payed back as dividends to policy- mately $20,582,788,144—or 46 per 
it is more than five times that holders, added to the_ reserves, cent of their total assets were in- 
figure, or about $4,500. assuring the payment of all claims vested by life insurance companies 
Assets of all life insurance com- at maturity or be used in the vari- in United States Government Bonds. 
panies, until the depression of 1930, ous expenses of the company. (See The depression, which necessitated 
increased at approximately the “How Each Dollar of Total Life nationwide foreclosures on farm 
same rate as savings and time de- Insurance Income was Used in and city properties, resulted in in- 
posits in banks, and at a slower 1945,” elsewhere in this issue.) surance companies. being large 
rate than the asset of all building Early in the 20th century the owners of real estate. The peak of 
and loan associations. Armstrong investigation commenced such holdings was reached in 1937, 
The level premium method of life an intensive query into the char- but has steadily declined since. To- 
insurance operation is closely re- acter of insurance investments. This day the real estate owned by life 
lated to the growth of life insur- was the first patent check on in- insurance companies consists Pprl- 
ance assets. In order that con- surance company investments. Pre- marily of home office buildings, 
tracted obligations of the companies vious to that time insurance com- branch offices and subsidiary plants. M: 
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Ore American Group }: 


“nsuranct C ontpanies 


Men, Materials and Manufacture 


Industry’s complex risks are all To learn how you may unify your pres- 
; I ; } 7! P 


a matter of vital concern to the ent policies covering industrial and 

Great American Group of Insurance personal risks, ask any one of the 16,000 

Companies, issuing policies on almost conveniently located agents of the 

every form of insurance except life. Great American Group, or your broker. 
* * * 


Peace of mind, the most desirable of all fortune’s treasures, 
can be greatly furthered by complete insurance coverage. 


GREAT AMERICAN GROUP 


of Insurance Companies 


Great American Indemnity American Alliance 
County Fire Detroit Fire & Marine 


Great American 
American National 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine North Carolina Home Rochester American 
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LIFE INSURANCE REJECTED IN 1945 
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A-10,114 
A-4,932 8-38, 279,210 
B-18,818,980 
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A-2,253 
B-68,082, 545 
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A-Total Rejected Applications 250,894 
B-Total Insurance Lost 944 696 245. 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY ONE HUNDRED 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1926 TO 1945, INCLUSIVE? 














































































































AVERAGES 
NAMES OF 1926) 1927] 1928] 1929] 1930} 1931] 1932) 1933) 1934] 1935) 1936) 1937) 1938) 1939] 1940) 1941) 1942) 1943) 1944) 1945] 1926 | 1931 | 1936 | 1941 | 1926 
COMPANIES to to to to 
1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1945 |.1945 
peoroecees 7.16) 6.89) 6.44) 6.73] 6 69) 6 50) 6.21) 5.94] 5 51) 5.00) 4 81| 4.53) 4 81/ 4 61) 4 78) 4.51) 4.36) 4 19) 3 86) 3 6 76 | 5 80 | 4 71 | 4 04) 4 86 
Standard Ins. Co. c 5 35) 5 42) 5 35) 5 41) 5.36) 5 40) 4 51) 5 26) 5 07) 4.81] 4 72) 4 59) 4 48) 4.38) 4 21) 4°09) 4 04) 3 75) 3.53) 3 40] 5 38 | 5 18 | 4 46 | 3 73 | 4 43 
State Life, Ind..,...... 5.51) 5.49) 5.44) 5.42) 5.57) 5.57) 5.25) 5.06) 5.06) 5.09) 5.14) 5 02) 4 92) 4 93) 4 82) 4.78) 4.77] 4.54) 4 14) 3 88] 5 48 | 5 21 | 4 96 | 4 41] 4 97 
State Mutual, Mass. §.51| 5.45) 5.59) 5.37) 5.40) 5.48) 5.21) 4.95) 3.94) 4.47) 4.31) 4.94) 4.80) 4 57) 4.29) 4.00) 4 07) 3 92) 3 73] 3 35] 5 42 | 4 79 | 4 67 | 3 79 | 4 54 
Sun of America........ 5.60) 5.67) 5.57) 5.54) 5.32) 5.07) 5.04) 4.48) 4.42) 4.26) 4.03) 4.05) 4.13] 4 08) 3 96) 4.00) 3.98) 3 87] 3 83) 3 67] 5 67 | 4 62] 405 | 3 85 | 4 26 
Travelers.......+. vis] 6.22] 6.24] 5 21] 5.15] 5.13] 5.20] 4.86] 4.30] 4.40] 4.24] 4.00] 4.06] 4.05] 4 05] 3.91/ 3.65] 3.66] 3 50] 3 41] 3 45).5 18 | 4.59] 403 | 3 54] 4.11 
inion Central......... 5.76) 5.94) 6.05) 5.94) 5 74) 5.37) 4.72) 5.39) 4.98) 4.72) 4.77] 4.66) 4.44) 4 17) 3.95) 3.93) 3.96) 3 92) 3 71) 3 55] 5 97 | 5 03 | 4 37 | 3 80 | 453 
inion Mutual, Me.....| 4.74) 4.63) 4.75] 4.90) 4.92) 4.90) 4.72) 4.59) 4.48) 4.31) 3.84) 4.01) 3.81) 3.68) 3 47) 3.63) 3.64) 3.44) 3 26] 3 21] 4 91 | 4 62 | 3 76 | 3 42 | 4 10 
hited States Life. ....| 4.90| 4.92| 5.06| 5.03| 5.06| 5.05| 6.36] 4.57| 4.59] 5.41| 5.20] 5.80] 4.85| 4 77] 4 66] 4.58| 4.34) 4.01] 3 81| 3.88] 4.99 | 5 21 | 5 04] 4 08 | 4 70 
' State........ 7.05) 6.94) 6.76) 6.77) 6.72) 7.35) 5.16) 4.78) 5.47) 5.15) 4 90) 4.88) 4.96) 4.77] 4 74) 4 65) 4.63] 4 50) 4 28] 4 28] 6 83 | 5 54] 4 85 | 4 46) 5 19 
West Coast Life....... 6.35] 6.25) 6.19) 6.13) 6 08) 5.98) 5.58) 5.16) 4.93) 4.97) 5.00) 4.78) 5.00) 4 74) 4 52) 4.39) 4.18) 4 12] 3 93) 3 48] 6 19 | 5 33 | 4 80 | 4 00 | 4 89 
Western & Southern. 5.88) 5.83) 5.71) 5.66) 5.67| 5.28) 4.96) 4.62) 5.00) 6.03) 4.86] 5.08) 4.65) 4 59) 4 37) 4.25) 4.13) 3.96) 3 75] 3 63] 5 73 | 4 98 | 4 63 | 3 91 | 4 58 
Western Life, Mont.4. .| 5.46} 5.30] 5.40] 5.40) 5.43] 5.32) 5.19] 5.06] 4.82) 5.12) 4.91] 4.79] 4.94] 4 94) 4 75) 4.68] 4.54) 4.09] 3 46) 3 5 66/5 10 | 492] 3 94) 477 
i iescceess 5.99) 6.63) 6.34) 6.09) 5.69) 5.68) 3.38) 5.05) 4.83) 4.60) 5.06) 5.11) 4.63) 4.63) 4 35) 4.39) 4.25) 3.94) 3 74] 3 481 6 10 | 4 70 | 4 73 | 3 93 | 4 63 
Averages (100 Cos.)..| 5.29) 5.32) 5.30) 5.33) 5.31) 5.23) 5.08 4 r 4.47) 4.49) 4 47) 4.33) 4.25) 4.11) 4.02) 3.96) 3.76) 3 57) 3 a 529 4.95 | 432) 3 71 | 434 











* This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California, whose figures are shown for prior years. 
t Figures prior to 1936 are those of American Central Life. Formerly the Continental Life. § Figures prior to 1931 are those of Western Siates 
Life. {| Formerly the Montana Life, name changed to the above in 1937. a The Liberty Life and Southeastern Life both of Greenville, S. C. merged 
during 1941 under the title of Liberty Life. Figures prior to 1941 are those of the Southeastern Life. b On gross basis as investment income includes 


investment expenses and taxes. c Formerly the Oregon Mutual Life Ins. Co. Name changed to the above Feb. 5, 1946. 
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Effect of Interest Used for Calculating 
Policy Values on Net Costs 


Net Rate of Interest Earned has steadily declined from 5.3% in 1880 to 46% in 1910 and to 3.1% in 1945 
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——— 
aeserve oucstaiding at dates of interest 
Loss excess Interest Earnings 
Life and Annuities Over tne Amount Required 
Annuity at Net dates of Interest carned to Maintain Reserves 
Curreat Reserve Various 
Reserve as of votes of Net Value 
Wame of Coapany dasis Dec.31,1945 46 3-1/2 z 2-3/4 | 2-1/2] interest *| Reinsured| 1941] 1942 | 1943] 1944 [1945 1943 1944 1945 
° > ° c . ° ° > ° © « ° © > 3 $ 
Acacia Mutual...... 3 121,645,094 -| 83.29] 14,82 - 1.89 597,302] 4.45] 4.29)4.16] 3.88] 3.59 806,604 606, 634 364,865 
Aetna Life......... P 2-i/2 NP 3 811,493,437 -- | 53.82] 10.10 3.46 32.62 [11,449,929] 4.42] 3.43)3.43] 3.34] 3.16 389,367 553,601 | 1,625,945 
Bankers Life, lowe 3 267 , 497,798 -| 70.95] 15.45 ese | @3.11 10.49 50.022} 3.64) 3.90]3.28) 3.13] 3.03 754,549 “91 ,834 210,301 
Cal .-Westerm states 3 64,223,286 ° 30.30 5.30 oe 03 4.37 1,026,733 | 3.94) 4.06)3.75| 3.51] 3.25 262,238 138 ,248 20,488 
Connecticut Gen.... | P 2-1/2 wP3} 388,295,269 09] 46.73 | 14.29 1.20 37.69 | 1,500,229] 3.48] 3.56 [3.58] 3.47] 3.23) 1,871,395 | 2,006,158] 1,721,3% 
Connecticut dutual. 3 445,659,152 ese | 75.05 soe one 24.95 | 10,420,884) 3.86) 3.73 [3.69|) 3.58] 3.56 3.137.300 3,328,599 | 3,554,395 
Continental Assur.: 3 3,783,939 73.90 10.89 ove 4.84 10.37 106,016} 3.47; 3.39 [3.29 3.26] 3.23 ~80,624 116,290 122,49 
Bquit. Lifes, ¥... 3} 3 wo 137,419 .08 43.72 eee +46 46.74 5, 170,064 3.26] 3.423 53.29 3.02 2.82 10,641,263 6,434,175 2,133,090 
Fuuit. Life, lowa.. 3] 231,503,663 67.54 | 13.56 18.90 | 3,496,228] 3.72] 3.62 ]3.60] 3.33] 3.17 800,589 267,979 06 363 
fidel ity uiual.... 3 141,017,972 55.16 28.20 16.70 695, 109 $.40) 3.41 [3.36] 3.15] 3.00 226,647 ~-77,975 ~ 267,769 
) 2 } 1 1 5,5 2 37 -25] 3. 5,915 1,311, 088 831 ,184 
seneral Amer. Life. 3 121,218,291 33 | 80.72] 15.87 eee on 3.08 195,512] 4.15] 4.42 [4.3 4.25] 3.80 1,435, ’ 831,1 
} aa Life NAY, 3 158,743,673 ° eos | 87.33 oes -14 12.53 2,326,812 | 3.30] 3.38 [3.35] 3.26] 3.14 738,914 742,498 556 582 
Nome Life Ne Yess 3 131 ,537, 161 24.89 | 64.69 ese -18 10.24 4,253,816 | 3.68] 3.50 /3.52] 3.35) 3.27 621 , 997 544,032 324,835 
Jefferson Std...... 3-1/2] 119,088,614 87.83 | 6.87 sini + kare 5.30 184,638 | 5.00] 5.00 |4.74] 4.53| 4.25] 1,653,713 | 1,618,773 | 1,480‘911 
J. ilancock Mut..... 3] 1,438,915, 456 57.36 | 21.09 21.55 [10,502,861 ) 3.31) 3.27 |3.25] 3.13] 3.00] 2,571,422 2,248,028 | 1,310,084 
: . ‘ 5 5 5 16 i 0 13.20] 3.08] 2.87] 272,137 “415,428 | 756,748 
Kansas City Life... 3 150, 434, 859 «e+ | 81.02 5.50 i 13.47 276,820 | 3.31] 3.4( L 1S, 421 6,748 
Lincoln National... 3 181,701,924 .02 | 73.62] 10.35 04 15.79 1,261,971] 3.50} 3.43 |3.38] 3.35] 3.21 77,623 174,579 155,416 
MasSacnusetts Mut.. 3 733, 658, 486 -79 1.23 | 80.14 see 17.84 [18,738,579 | 3.52] 3.64 |3.44] 3.40) 3.25) 3,797,011 4,005, 543 3, 459,779 
metropolitan....... 2-3/4 | 6,242,991, 205 +++ 1014.39 | 69.24) 4.39] C.14 11.84 586,213} 3.44/ 3.47 |3.36] 3.38] 3.27] 9,572,666 16,802,977 18,017,529 
Minnesota Wutual... 3 56 ,498, 708 +26 | 72.30 | 13.42 +23 13.79 427,907 | 3.69] 3.70 [3.54] 3.38] 3.34 199,129 87,395 102,544 
5 505 53 2 2.54] 2.35] -385,822 -330,346 466 ,409 
Monumental Life.... 3 58 .430,327 ° 91.49 8.51 aes eee eee 70,605 | 2.59] 2.44 /2.36] 2.54 ) 385,822 i 40 
mutual denefit..... 2-1/2 754,189, 326 ° eee . 94,50 | e,08 5.40 «| 3.44] 3.57 ]5.43] 3.29] 3.33] 3,863,645 3,029,966 | 3,134,851 
mutual Life, N. ¥.. 3 | 1,336,952,487 ; eg rt awed ier 14.76 | 9,387,804] 3.10] 2.85 |2.76| 2.74] 2.80]-1,893,556 | -1,660,309 15, 2 
wutual ‘frust....... 3] | 57,147,802 | ...| 65.78 | 28.54 ie 5.68 82,237 | 3.90] 3.76 13.68] 3.36] 3.04] 319,001 169,177 “1,025 
ational Life, Vt.. 3 252,304, 161 eee 74.75 ° 25.25 4,225,479 | 3.61 | 3.67 [3.62] 3.43] 3.44] 1,668,925 1,544,158 | 1,805,048 
; 57 5 j 3.42 |3 -43] 2,334,539 3,130,703"| 4,250,467 
New England -utual. 3 579,813,691 39 1.43 | 82.09 eee eee 16.09 10,840,435 | 3.32) 3.42 /3.31} 3.39) 3.43) 2,334, 7 , 250, 
a ~~ Life 2-1/2 | 2,736,026 524 eee eee | 28.76/049.45 -94 20.85 [12,165,399 | 3.43 | 3.23 [3.09] 3.00 | 2.86/11,296,331 | 10,258,703 | 10,896, 144 
“ortawestern Mit... ~ 31 15433;210,223 |... a ose Eh “pus 9.32 we | 3.70] 3.70 [3.60] 3.44] 3.33]12,133,630 | 10,560,324 | 8,343,288 
Nortawestern Nat... |P 2-1/2 NP 3 94,947,929 -35 | 77,99 | 13.96 eee +49 7.21 685,827 | 3.24] 3.23 |3.20] 3.02] 2.88 13,566 ~166,703 | -301,193 
Occidental Life,Cal.| — 3 99,322,811 -26 | 64.77 | 12.72 coe § Sak 20.04 454,884 | 3.87] 3.92 [3.40] 4.60] 3.33 210,344 504, 399 423,096 
Penn Mutual........ 3 754,149,860 eee eee | 74,39 ee ee 25.61 |12,056,275 | 3.12] 3.26 [3.23] 3.18] 3.12] 2,115,000 1,958,096 | 1,781,852 
Provident sutual... a-1/2| 392,193,908 | ... | 48.06 | 32.28] ... | 2.10] 18.56 | 6,208,131 | 3.46 /3.45 |3.34| 3.14] 3.15] ‘651,811 74.343 | "610,245 
Prudential.......+. 2-1/2 | 5,577,135, 446 ee +24 | £60.65} 24,67 | 4.66 9.78 7,678,622 | 3.36] 3.33 [3.17] 3.03 | 2.95] 4,244,708 2,517,941 2, 121,593 
Re liance Life. 3 162,084,194 soe | 86.96 6.11 eee +42 6.51 495.025 | 3.65] 3.47 ]3.32] 4.19] 3.19] -114,154 ~237,490 | -143,003 
Southwestern....... 3] 100,830,933 | g.44| 85.98] 3.09} ...] ... 10.48 133,226 | 4.00] 3.90 3.70] 3.53] 3.30] 431,209 275,007 | 104,868 
53.5 3 1 57.5 1 95 ( 55 5| 3.24] 3.20 161,472 31,511 2,906 
: ndiana 3-1/2 56,533, 98 1.41 | 39.36 | 57.3 eco _— 1.70 82,954 | 3.40] 3.55 [3.45 . 47 31, e ’ 
ah. cece 3} 1 Oe 321,685 eee | 78.34 4.40 wee -01 17.25 3,129,788 | 3.32] 3.34 3.36] 3.20) 3.29] -291,353 | -1,550,188 | 2,284,347 
Union Central...... 3] | 421,939,398 53 | 62.30 | 20.49 coe eee 16.62 [12,392,831 | 3.14] 3.11 [3.31] 3,0 3 86,968 ~908, 896 coo 
* Interest rates assumed for annuities Varies with Companies ana ranges from 2%, to 4. 
a Includes .31% Teserve at 2-1/4 per cent. 
© Includes .27; reserve at 3-1/4 per cent. 
c Reserves at 2-1/4 per cent. 
d meserve at 2-9/4 per cent. 
Reserve at 2-1/4 per cant. : 
ft Snchodes son ae: t (17.67,) Teserve at 3-1/4 per Cent and 9242,693,602. (4.354) net Contingency reserve according to title 17, Caapter 34, 
Section 24 of tae Revised Statutes of sew Jersey. 
g Includes 18% reserve at 4-1/2 per cent. 
ROPPING in 1945 to the lowest is no excess interest earned to be did not need any appreciable new 


point on record, the net rate 
of interest earned on mean 
invested funds by all life insurance 


companies in the United States 
proved to be 3.07 per cent. In com- 
parison with the earned interest 


rate of 3.19 per cent in 1944, this 
figure represents a .12 per cent de- 
crease. The continuing decline in 
the interest earned rate on life in- 
surance funds has a direct bearing 


on the cost of life insurance to 
policyholders. 

According to the accompanying 
table, the bulk of life insurance 


committments are still on the three 
and one-half per cent basis. With 
an earned interest rate of 3.07 per 
cent and approximately three-quar- 
ters of their reserves on a three 
and one-half per cent basis, there 
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set aside for dividends. In fact, 
there is an interest deficiency, and 
earnings derived from _ other 
sources, such as mortality savings 
and savings in expense, must be 
diverted to make good that defi- 
ciency. 

Investments of life insurance 
companies from 1941 to 1945 have 
been dominated by the financial 
requirements of the United States 
Government. Life insurance com- 
panies at the present time main- 
tain 46 per cent of their assets of 
$44,797,000,000 invested in United 
States bonds, with a maximum in- 
terest return of 2% per cent. One 
of the reasons—in addition to pa- 
triotism—is that during the war, 
corporations such as public uti- 
lities, railroads and industrial plants 


funds since most of their financial 
requirements were supplied directly 
or indirectly by the government. 
With normal investments outlets 
reduced to a minimum,’ no other 
large scale investment medium was 
available. The low rate of return 
on government bonds, and its in- 
fluence is lowering all other interest 
rates, will affect investment earn- 
ings of life insurance companies for 
many years to come. 

Careful examination of 25 life 
insurance companies indicate that 
if the interest rate had been one 
per cent higher in 1945, the divi- 
dends to policyholders of these com- 
panies could have been increased 
by at least $343,000,000, which 
certainly would have decreased the 
cost of life insurance. 
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Trend of U f Opti 1 Mod f 
Settl ts in 1930, 1940 and 1945 
etriemenits 1n A an 
—" As Becewner 31, 1945” 4 Ag Oecether 31, 1940  #£©x&x7.. pacer “193 4 
a | Payments F weetite | ayments 
Optional Made ptiona Made Made 
Modes Under odes Under ra 
e of Various of Various Various 
End. and Settlement | Per | Settlement I . Settlement er Settlement Settlement 
a * Used Cent Options . oe ‘ _ Used Cent Options Options 
na Life, Hartford 61,650,648] 24, ,05 9.12 , 734,218 5,16 49] 17,538,947 8.8 32,059] 37,400,453 >, 104,40 
Rs ee tiie, 1omn. 11 453.006 son sae ed Petry s+ Be 37,714 3, 30,881 20:60 et 10°76 Oey é 6 608 
1945 eonnecticut General, Hartford 19,087,958 7,164,483 | 37.53 347,077 14,112,467 4,998,410 35. 2,229,624] 10,165,788 61,735 
—axtengundl Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 17,669,449] 10,984,129! 62.16 5,148,712 12,216,553] 7,515,634 61.52 3,187,460] 8,950,135 588,810 
> Equitable Life, New York 104,911,732] 52,111,328] 49,67 | 30,398,622 81,229,667| 36,760,475 45.25, 20,811,935] 72,241, 81€ 6.305.759 
364,865 Equitable Life, Iowa 7,235,412 5,142,979] 71.08] 2,761,147 5,339,916 3,386,990 63.43} 1,890,836 3,999,159 439,087 
1 625,945 general American, St. Louis 8,739,849 945,462 | 10.62 _ 838,943 8,003,294 629, 256 7.86 708,473] 10,837,345 450,892 
210,301 John Hancoek Mutual, Boston 63,925,529] 10,210,894/ 15.97] 5,403,627 43,645,730] 7,079,855 16.22] 3,653,598] 17,583,798 777,647 
=20;488 Lincoln National, Fort Wayne 15,518, 328 3,249,081 | 20,94] 1,456,632 9,562,369] 1,610,513 16.84] 1,020,422] 7,395,442 75,768 
1,721.34 Mass. Mutual, Springfield 27,722,892 | 19,461,143] 70,20] 11,018,624 21,517, 5 14,130,338 | 65,67] 8,434,205] 17,225,008 2,107,471 
’ e | 
3,55 Metropolitan Life, New York 389,167,262] 64,795,907] 16.65 | 34,102,090] 287,578,567] 43,664,741 15.18] 20,688, 382] 107,244,860 1,650,124 
94 3M Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 35,531,528] 21,957,726] 61.80] 10,879,793 28,328,510] 14,427,307 50.93} 8,491,103] 25,823,403 2,236,623 
2 tid Mutual Life, New York 65,181,365 | 32,849,362 | 50.40 | 19,853,262] 56,999,066 40.62| 13.399.313] 53,734.22 2'608,813 
"a0e'ae National Life, Vermont 8,695,109| 4,628,195|53.23| 2,518,562 7,798,276 41.59] 1,575,538] 6,683,957 246,120 
~ 26776 New England Mutual, Boston 22,977,450 14,582,880 | 63,47 6,446 ;272 15,999,614) 54.10 4,466,818] 11,740,569 743,831 
New York Life, New York 110,044,795 56,648,926 | 51.48 26,180,706 88 ,004,€ ao/ 40 |} 45.63 1,462,931] 75,776,617 J 4,079,265 
831,184 Northwestern Mut,, Milwaukee 59,970,363 | 37,103,822 | 61.87 | 20,761,739] 49,265,569] z 56.16] 15,694,717] 43,190,849 : 5,001,006 
556,582 iorthwestern Nat., Mimceapolis| 4,441,263 1,644,968 | 41.54 1,131,997 2,731,115 39.42 686, 35° 1,934,152 8° 128,914 
324,835 futual, Philadelphia 27,919,561 | 18,779,223] 67.26] 11,014,738 24,036,779 62.32] 9,022,356] 23,610,916 ‘J 1,859,669 
0,84 nix Mutual, Hartford 9, 962,204 6,180,704 | 62.04 3,390,748 7,728,230} 4,101,411 53.47] 1,861,571] 5,442,838) 533,617 |10.72 377,810 
an provident Mutual, Phila. 17,846,652 | 11,174,906 | 62.62] 5,344,129 13,651,074] 6,933,742 50.79] 3,520,909] 12,288,829] 1,079,996 | 8.79 638.095 
-156,1 prudential Insurance, Newark | 268,381,667] 49,226,558 | 18,34 | 27,429,031 185,414,904] 29,258,336 15.78] 21,369,206] 70,915,995/10,513,488 114,83] 7,140,763 
155,416 State Mutual, Worcester 8,010,476 4,131,807 | 51.58 2,564,575 7,051 ,44¢€ 3,171,885 44,98; 1,594,17 6,754,802 865,111 | 12,81 488 , 634 
a Travelers Insurance, Hartford | 69,451,744 | 21,701,056 | 31,25 | 15,310,122] 51,696,018] 16,090,781 31,13] 10,138,081] 37,749,129] 4,621,110 |12,24] 3,587,628 
~~ Union Central, Cincinnati 18,125,398 | 3,484,373 | 19.2 7,001 ,043 17,134,721| 2,333,365 13.62} 5,837,221] 17,654,502 696,082 | 3.94 578,300 
102)544 Totals 1,453,602, 470 | 487,850,345 33.56 | 272,165,415 | 1092,911,692|/336,093,598 | 30.75]194,820,568]697,061,267 [84,256,174 [12.09 45,804 , 086 
466,403 ; 
134,851 
75, 26 - 
1,025 
==| How Interest Earnings Affect the Cost 
» 250, 467 
“.- 
, 343 , 288 
301,193 ° 
¥ oO rie insurance 
781 ,852 
670, 245 
121,593 
143 ,603 
104,008 Amount of Additional Investment Income 
2,906 Company Rate of Interest Earned if Net Interest Rate Earned 
284,347 1 % Higher in: 
1°43 1944 1945 1943 1944 1945 
% % % $ $ $ 
peeme Life, BareLorG. occcscsceacesesec 3.43 3.34 3.16 9,100,000 10,200,000 9,600 ,000 
Demers Life, LOWS. .cccccscccscesveses 3.28 3.13 3.03 2,300,000 3,000,000 3,300,000 
Connecticut General, Hartford........ 3.58 3.47 wae 3,500,000 4,000,000 4,600,000 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford......... 3.65 3.58 3.56 4,400,000 4,800,000 5,400,000 
Equitable Life, New York.....cesceees 3.29 3.02 2.82 30 , 400 ,000 32,000,000 36 ,060 ,000 
new Oe £AGe. SOB. ss cccesccsiensy ss 3.60 3.33 3.17 2,300,000 2,500,000 2,800,000 
vial General American, St. Louis.......... 4.37 4.25 3.80 1,200,000 1,300,000 1,300,000 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston..........¢ 3.25 3.t3 3.00 13,000 ,000 15,000,000 17,000,000 
ctly Lincoln National, Ft, Wayne.......... 3.38 3.35 3.21 1,700,000 1,900,000 2,200 ,000 
ent. Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield.... 3.44 3.40 3.25 7,800,000 8,400,000 9,100,000 
lets Metropolitan Life, New York.........+. 3.36 3.38 3.27 58, 700 ,000 63, 200,000 68,200,000 
her Mutual Benefit, Newark. ...e.ececseecs 3.43 3.29 3.16 8,000 ,000 8,500,000 9,100,000 
was Mutual Life, New YorK...cscccccccseces 2.76 2.74 2.80 15,500,000 16,100,000 16,800,000 
r National Life, Vermont...cscccccceces 3.62 3.43 3.44 2,400,000 3,600,000 3,000,000 
ua New England Mutual, Boston,.......... 3.31 3.39 3.43 5, 700 ,000 5, 200,000 6,900,000 
in- 
‘est New York Life, New York....cocccececs 3.09 3.90 2.86 30, 300 ,000 32, 700,000 35,100,000 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee....... 3.60 3.44 3303 15,200,000 16,100,000 17,100,000 
rn- Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles t........ 3.37 3.23 2.76 2,200,000 2,300,000 1,600,000 
for Penn Mutual, Philadelphia.......ssee. 3623 3.18 3.12 8,200,000 8,700,000 9,400,000 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford....ccccoscces 3.43 3.29 3.29 3,000 ,000 3,200,000 3,500,000 
ife Provident Mutual, Philadelphia....... 3.34 3.14 3.15 4,100,000 4,400,000 4,700,000 
hat Prudential Insurance, Newark....+...- 3.17 3.03 2.8 48,600,000 52,800,000 57,400,000 
ne State Mutual, Worcester.....sseserecs 3.27 3.23 2.98 2,100,000 2,300,000 2,400,000 
, Travelers Insurance, Hartford........ 3.36 3.20 3.29 10,500 ,000 11,100,000 11,800,000 
vi- Union Central, Cincinnati.....csccose 3.31 3,07 3.06 4,400,000 4,700,000 4,900,000 
m- 
ed 
ch Potal Companles..cccrcccccere wen eat vr 295,200,000 319,000,000 343,200,000 
he 
t Includes Participating and Non-Participating only. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL NET COST HISTORY OF 
ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES ISSUED IN 1926 PER $1,000 






































3% Reserve Policies Bye 
Age Policies Ave Age Ave 
at Issue Rank at Issue Rank at Issue Rank at Issue Rank 
25 35 45 55 
EE GUN os. 6.0006+ ChnckNentedeiovaees $5.54 13 93.49 13 $19.66 13 $23.13 13 
I PEN dd dacncins¢eccoesieioves 3.69 10 4.20 9 6.11 & 20.51 9 
Equitable ‘.ife, New Vork.........cccccccees 2.45 2 3.68 7 8.29 9 20.26 6 
Grardian Fife, HOW VORK....ccccccccccccccce 3.84 ll 4.59 11 £.41 li 21.20 ll 
RE GE, TE Mise vs wancaccincncessscucs 4.07 12 5.09 12 9.31 12 21.73 2 
Camsacinesetts MAGWAL. 2... c ccccccccccccccecs 3.54 $ 4.30 10 8.53 10 20.38 8 
SE SC cedrebeedtacccnwsctasseeces 2.75 + 3.45 2 1.27 4 18.70 3 
PRE. SHE, . His Khuheedeed eee edééceweeeee 3.07 & 3.55 5 7.14 3 19.02 4 
ok Sere 2.92 5 3.45 3 7.08 2 18.56 2 
EE SAE, Na dnd Cod dak beens ouuseence nce 2.58 3 3.55 6 7.90 7 20.29 1 
a Ee eee 1.83 1 2.30 1 6.91 1 17.17 1 
DE Pad ob see eaddedeecsesesceeasecese 3.10 7 3.54 4 7.44 5 20.55 10 
SE Ns OE bo wba tb 0060060 6éccepcesss 5.89 14 6.77 14 11.18 14 23.78 14 
eee 3.25 4 3.92 & 7.85 § 19.19 5 
3-1/2% Reserve Policies 
I a tad ecteieenct cvacuneteeessecs 3.98 3 4.20 2 7.25 2 16.94 1 
SY Hens Was ba cubes ivnséockeeesecec 4.84 & 5.61 10 9.46 ll 21.88 12 
SCR WHEN o occevawecdasctcaceesvce 5.03 10 5.51 & 9.27 ) 21.18 1 
UNE BONN Wes ci nesccsisvccescossis 4.14 4 4.54 4 8.19 4 20.15 5 
PR CA ccdecekhdrontetedatectenken 4.95 4 5.55 9 9.30 10 21.34 8 
SE re da witnnt cents bdv5Ore anne sbareee 5.96 17 6.61 15 10.47 14 23.55 15 
SOT RNSOe WMIEE Foo in ckcencciccvcccccces 5.77 15 6.14 13 9.78 12 21.48 10 
esc hrimbkde deste ne védesunneses 4.20 5 4.87 6 8.84 6 21.39 9 
EY Png vakdyt a dbvenveccetiseneces 4.59 & 5.15 7 9.03 7 21.56 ll 
ENE s i ctvds bhbdevontedscueeneee 5.76 14 §.61 16 16.94 16 23.90 17 
Northwestern “‘Ational *.....-.ccccccccccecs 5.90 16 6.88 i7 11.33 17 23.22 14 
ot A ee 5.23 12 5.97 12 9.96 13 22.29 13 
En chine a dene os-bebeeeeee cone’ 2.95 1 3.48 I 7.02 1 17.94 2 
DOOEONG WININD: © inc caccecccwccesvese 4.60 7 4.78 5 8.42 5 19.38 3 
SY ban conde scaseavencrceascoceece 5.52 13 6.33 14 10.54 15 23.67 16 
a 3.92 2 4.21 ie 7.89 3 19.70 4 
Sy SIN vi. cedecaksteneseescovescwectes 5.03 il 5.62 ll 9.20 8 20.41 6 
Endownrent at Ace 85 “licv. t Formerly Oregon Motval. # Includes Cost of Waiver of Premiun. 








BSERVERS have noted that 

during wars the mortality of 

civilians improves and to some 
extent compensates for service 
deaths. According to reports from 
a great many companies, the mor- 
tality experience during World 
War II, even including war losses, 
was more favorable than the mor- 
tality experience during the pre- 
ceding depression period. 

The gross premium in a partici- 
pating life insurance company in- 
cludes an estimated amount to 
cover the cost of operation. Any 
unused portion is returned to the 
policyholders in dividends. In 
1945 the record of all life insurance 
companies continued to show an 
improvement in operating costs. 
The table “How Each Dollar of 
Total Life Insurance Income Was 
Used in 1945”, presented elsewhere 
in this issue, gives an excellent 
idea of the minimum amount used 
by life insurance companies for 
operating costs. 

Life insurance is the pooling of 
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premiums by many to cover the 
risk of death. As the premium is 
calculated on a mathematical basis, 
the fact that the company will 
have this money for a_ certain 
length of time is taken into con- 
sideration and the premium is re- 
duced by the amount of interest 
the company expects to earn on 


its investments. Premiums are 
changed before the interest is 
earned and premiums, therefore, 


are calculated on an assumed rate 
of interest. The excess of earnings 
above the assumed rate of interest 
reduces the current cost of insur- 
ance to policyholders through divi- 
dends. 

The three preceding paragraphs 
have described the three sources of 
dividends, or return to _ policy- 
holders, of the unused portion of 
premiums. These are: 1—Savings 


from mortality, i. e. fewer deaths 
for the year than predicted by the 
mortality table adopted; 2—Savings 
between budgeted and actual oper- 
ating costs; 3—Interest earned on 
investments in excess of that neces- 
sary to maintain the required legal 
reserves. 

Savings from mortality over the 
past 20 years have shown regular 
gains. Actual operating costs, like- 
wise, have _ steadily improved, 
although with this improvement has 
come a corresponding decline in 
the amount budgeted for operating 
costs, so that these two items per- 
mit less savings each year. 

Interest earned over the past 20 
years has continued to show a con- 
stant downward trend. Today the 
insurance companies, instead of 
having an interest earning in excess 
of that necessary to maintain re- 
serves, are earning less, generally, 
than they are guaranteeing. (See 
“Effect of Interest Used for Cal- 
culating Policy Values on Net 
Costs” elsewhere in this issue.) The 
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pulk of life insurance commitments 
are based on an interest assumption 
of 3% per cent, and all companies 
last year earned but 3.07 per cent 
on invested assets. 
The table “Average Annual Net 
ic Cost History of Ordinary Life 
Policies Issued in 1926 per $1,000” 
a shows that if a policy was taken 
. out 20 years ago, the average 
9 premium cost would have been 
p approximately $25 per year per 
2 thousand, if the individual was 
8 under 35 years of age. The net 
3 est of that policy after the 20 year 
; period would average less than 
1 $5 per annum. The average at age 
, 45 would be $7.50 to $8 per thou- 
10 sand annually. 
5 In addition, the reserve basis 
also affects the net cost of the 
policies. The guaranteed interest 
: rate is also a very important factor. 
1 Policies issued on a three per cent 
; basis require larger annual premi- 
ums than three and one-half per 











15 cent policies, but usually provide 
10 
9 lower net costs. The three per cent A 
— basis requires larger cash values, so ——~hyphen eurtthn 
the premiums must be higher. The "Reminds me, Ben, are you quite sure of the adequacy of your life 
higher premiums and cash values insurance setup?" 
2 earn more interest, so net costs are cies on the three per cent basis and companies. The purpose of this 
b reduced proportionally. ; 17 on the three and one-half per graph is to give the annual net cost 
The table, shown herewith, gives cent reserve basis. of $1,000 of ordinary life insurance 
: the history of an ordinary life The accompanying chart presents issued at age 35 in 1926. These 
aS policy issued in 1926 in the amount the net average annual cost, over figures are less dividends paid and 
of $1,000 for 31 life insurance com- a period of 20: years, of ten 3 per less the cash value at the end of 
panies, 14 of which value their poli- cent and ten 3% per cent reserve 20 years. 
aths Rank of Average Annual Net Cost per $1,000 of an Ordinary Life Policy 
the Issued at Age 35 in 1925 
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Application of Policyholders’ Dividends 
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Applied to Paid in Cash or 7 
. Applied to Shorten Applied in A Lert h . - 
pub benawal Endownment to Liquidation a2 i oe oo owen 
Premiums Premium of Loans cr An at Interest by Pelteem 
Name of Campany Paying Period Notes ; Cyholders 
Amount &% Amount % Amount | % An Amount | % $ Amount % 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co......... 121,702 | 19,1 oue eee 16,148 Ze: 499,658 | 78.4 / ose cee 637,508 | 100.9 
Aetna Life Insurance Co......cecscsceees 884 ,097 | 27.8 ee eee 70,620 2.2 1,037,972 | 32.7| 1,186,037! 37.3 3,180,726 | 100.0 
American National Insurance Co........-+. eee pee we eee ses | see 4,224 100.0 | seal oes »224| 100.9 
Atlantic Life Insurance CO....cesccecess 105,314 | 56.2 194 0,1 27,825 |15.4 26,,491 | 14,5 | 21,218 | 11.7 181,045 | 100.0 
Bankers Life Insurance Co., Iowa........ 1,161,780 | 33.9 ee Bie 225,032 | 64. 124,403] 3.6] 1,911,235] 55.9 3,422,450 | 100.0 
Bankers Life Insurance Co., Nebraska.... 82,016 11,1 ane ‘ 89,116 |12,1 9,762 | 63.4 |} 100,096 | 13.4 741,012 100.0 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co.....seeceees 132,306 | 21.2 ee eee 114,152 |19.3 45,620 Fos I 332,347 | 53.2 624,426 100.0 
California - Western States Life........ a55,630 9.5 ese | eee 231,355 | 5.3 4,852 0.8| a493,989/ 84,4 | 585,795 100.0 
Central Life Assurance Society.......6+. b300,659 | 30.7 ee j eco b261 ,509 |26.7 b101 ,822 | 10,4) b315,014 32.2 0S979,004 100,0 
Colonial Life Ins, of America......sesess cia wan ap , ae tanks 6,200 100.0 oe atu | 6,200 | 100.0 
i j | | | : 
Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co........ e 335,525 | 42.4 ese ee 27,07 3.4 49,041 | 6.3 | 379,074 | 47,9 | 790,710) 100.0 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Co........+«. 17,834 | 39.7 in se 0.2 10,818 | 24.1 16,134 | 36.0 | 44,881 | 100.0 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co... 1,026,630 | 71.8 2,385 | 0.2 18,920 | 1.3 35,354 2.5 346,071 | 24,2 1,429, 359 | 100.0 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co.... 2,633,185 | 40,2 eee ese 161,381 2.5 180,845 2.8 3,567,593 | 54.5 | 6,543,004! 100.0 
Continental American Life Insurance Co.,. 165,251 | 47,9 ove is 112,800 |32.7 11,014; 3.2] 56,040 | 16.2 345,104! 100.0 
Continental Assurance CoO....eseceses ° 72.321 | 49.8 eal I ee 27,5939 |18.€ 8,271 5.7} 37,438 | 25.8 145,068} 100.0 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, N. Y.. 15,568,887 | 33.6 oe | ee 4,802,406 |10.4 |15,380,313 | 33.2 / 10,573,710 | 22.8 | 46,325,315/ 100.0 
Equitable Life Insurance Co,, Iowa....6.- 1,165,413 | 42,4 = ine 133,899 | 4.9 178,742 | 6.5] 1,273,051 | 46.2 2,751,105 | 1100.0 
Parmers Bankers Life Insurance Co.... .. a8,584; 9.5 eee eee 467 | 0.5 4,402) 4.8) 77,202 | 85.2 | 90,655! 100.0 
Pederal Life Insurance Co...cscccseceses 14,417 | 31.2 eee eee 619°| 1.3 3.649 7.9) 27,526 | 59.6 | 46,210) 100.0 
| | | | 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co,...... 625,132 | 38.2 351 eee 58,437 | 3.6 125,132 7.7) 826,617 | 50.5 1,635,669 | 100.0 
Pranklin Life Insurance CO....cscesecses 16,605 | S.2 ees | eee 31,198 | 9.9 108,213 | 3.2) 160,280 | 50.7 316,296/ 100,0 
General American Life Insurance Co...... ¢195,965 | 42.9 wae eee 12,862 | 2.8 90,947 | 19.9) 156,840 | 34,4 456,614) 100,0 
Great Southern Life Insurance Co......0- 8,540] 7,4 al7,216 |14.9 10,026 | 8.7 6,264 5.4 73,583 | 63.6 115,629) 100.0 
Guarantee Mutual Life Insurance Co,..... 166,455 | 60,1 ce | ove 9,787 | 3.5 27,976 |. 10,1 72,693 | 26.3 276,911 | 100.0 
Guardian Life Ins, Co. of America....... 749,807 | 36.1 | ee Se 104,772 | 5.0 172,121 | 8.3] 1,051,114; 50.¢ 2,077,814] 100.0 
Home Life Ins. Co. of New YorKk...eseeees 686,266 | 47.0 eS pee: 51,040 | 3.5 53,451 | 3.6 670,316 | 45,9 1,461,073/ 100.0 
Home Life Ins. Co. of America, Phila.... 7,914/ 5.6 47,313 |33.2 nee T ous Ol «ses 87,067 | 61.2 142,302) 100.0 
Tllinois Bankers Life Assurance Co...... 27,031 28.1 eee es 1,726 | 1.8 48,735 50.7 | 18,713 9.4 | 96,205} 100.0 
Indianapolis Life Insurance Co......se+% 208,777 | 42.6 ees eee 8,687 1.8 6,292 1.3) 266,758 | 54,3 490,514) 100.0 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co....s+0-s 367,068 | 36.3 —’ a 7,415 | 0.7 198,578 | 19.6 438,338 | 43,4 1,011,399) 100.0 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins, Co....ee+4 | 16,238,319! 64,3 on ° 236,792 | 9.9 894,917} 3.5| 7,896,783| 31.3 | 25,266,812) 100.0 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co.....eseees 5,498 27 eee eee 837 | 0.4 68,686 | 33.3) 131,172) 63.6 206,192) 100.0 
Life Insurance Co, of Virginia...c.csess 1,721 | 25.0 dee ° 354 | 5,1 4,809 | 69.9} ove eee | 6,884) 100.0 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. of Tenn... 535 | 17.8 ase | és 380 | 12.6 629 | 20.9 | 1,461 | 48.7 | 3,006} 100.0 
Lincoln Natinnal Life Insurance Co...... 26,139 | 21.1 ote 1 due 5,183 | 4.2 13,986 11.3] 78,570 | 63.4 123,878} 100.0 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co...cscccosess 63,157 | 55.4 a pe 3,031 2.7 4,134 3.6 | 43,603 | 38.3 113,924) 100.0 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins, Co....... 2,775,392 | 30.3 a eh 483,313 | 5.3 | 1,154,440 / 12.6] 4,736,336 | 51.8 | 9,149,482/ 100.0 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co......eee. | 61,560,389 | 53.0 coe | eve | 8,193,793 | 7.1 [39,337,469 | 33.9] 7,020,546) 6.0 | 116,112,198) 100.0 
Minnesota Mutual Life Ins, CoOv.csccesese 259,550 | 26.6 eee eee 48,619 | 5.0 226,206 | 23.2) 439,954 | 45.2 | 974,328! 100.0 
| 
Monumental Life Insurance Co....csececes 93,123 | 80.9 eee eee 6,334 $.9 6,911 6.0] 8,791 7.6 115,159; 100.0 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co...ecere 6,865,113 | 51.0 409,138 | 3.0 826 ,996 6.1 1,624,238 | 12.2} 3,726,598; 27.7 13,452,083) 100,0 
Mutual Life Insurance of N. Y..cccsccers 8,879,253 | 61.4 eos eee 3,983,210 | 27.5 409,490 2.8| 1,188,027 8.3 14,459,979; 100.0 
Mutual Trust Life Insurance Co....sseces 308,506 | 29.8 coe | ese 22,916 2.3 70,657 6.8) d631,758! 61.1 | 1,033,837| 100.0 
National Life Ins. Co. of Vermont..,.... 2,047,230 | 47,3 see | ses 546,032 | 12.6 444,895 | 10.3| 1,291,938/ 29.8 | 4,330,095) 100,0 
New York Life Insurance Co, of N. Y.ee-. 12,706,434 | 35.5 114,647 0.3 2,555,862 7.1 1,706,002 4.8/| 18,731,704; 52.3 35,814,569; 100.0 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Co...sseeess 5,035,914 | 49,4 ae Bree 733,909 7.2 841,288 8.3] 3,583,825/ 35.1 10,194, 936 | 100.0 
Northern Life Insurance Co,...... eecccces 57,847 | 19,4 412 | 0.1 653 0.2 15,282 5.2 | 223,586 | 75.1 | 297,781 100.0 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins, Co.ceceecs 21,259,416 | 58.3 eee e+e | 10,001,066 | 27.4 3,946,108 | 10.8; 1,266,020 3.5 | 36,472,610) 100.0 
Northwestern National Life Ins. Co....., 181,718 | 16.1 22,680 2.0 18,863 1.7 512,326 | 45.3) 395,541 | 34.9 1,131,129) 100.0 
| | | | 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Calif,...... a65,585 | 8.8 aoe | eee 13,240 1.8 a92,319 | 12.5 a570,268 | 76.9 | 741,412) 100.0 
Ohio National Life Insurance Co........ a72,452 | 18.1 soe i be a56,874 | 14.2 a23,135! 5.9] a247,025/ 61.8 399,487; 100.0 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co........ 527,777 | 47.4 eee eee 78,651 7.1 49,330 4,4) 457,854 | 41.1 1,113,613} 100.0 
Pan American Life Insurance Co.....++++ ese | ee one | nen esee eee cee eee cee ee eee one 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co......ceee+ 3,279,899 | 32.4 oe E ove 254,450 | 2.5 445,663| 4.4| c6,137,852/ 60.7 | 10,117,6863/ 100.0 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co......+. 574,114 | 23.9 wha Beas 58,156 | 2.4 141,130} 5.8] 1,632,616! 67.9 2,406,015; 100.0 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co....eseceee 2,229,283 | 57.4 vee Reed 103,390 | 2.7 174,696 | 4,.5| f1,378,816/ 35.4 3,886,184; 100.0 
Prudential Insurance Co, of America,.... 28,052,072 | 36.1 coe | eee | 30,786,227 | 39.7 9,553,357 | 12.3] 9,209,554; 11.9 77,601,208; 100.0 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co. N. Yeeess. 138,928 | 41,1 eee eee 44,814 |13.3 34,952 | 10.3 119,243 | 35.3 337,937} 100.0 
Southland Life Insurance Co....se-seere a8,305 | 13.4 rr ae al,285 | 2.1 a44,141 | 71,1 a8,326 | 13.4 62,057; 100.0 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co.....-.. 466 0.9 a5,603 /|10.8 217 | 0.4 41,568 | 79.9 a4,173 8.0 52,028/ 100.0 
State Life Insurance Co,, Indiana...s.e. 125,318 | 28.5 ose oe 74,134 |16.9 78.033 | 17.7 | 162,319 | 36.9 439,803| 100.0 
State Mutual Life Assur, Co. MasS..eccecs 1,314,516 | 38.4 eee . 189,096 5.6 315,297 9.2 | g1,602,079 | 46.8 3,420,989; 100.0 
Sun Life Ins. Co. of America, Md....+e+. ay ee pas : ee 59,556 100.0 | seal aee | 59,556) 100.0 
Union Central Life Insurance Co... .csece>s 1,690,271 | 52.8 ane 6 138,868 4,3 203,163 6.3 | h1,166,397 | 36.6 | 3,198,699 100,0 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Me... 178,888 | 44.4 eee eee 25,571 | 6.3 48,565 | 12.1 | 149,803 | 37.2 | 402,828) 100.0 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Co,....+. 1,431 | 38.5 MOREE (ees 15 | 0.4 2,046 | 55.1 | 224! 6,0 3,716) 100.0 
Washington National Insurance Co...seses 21,001 | 40.5 coe | vee 4,024 | 7.8 7,437 | 14.4 | 19,313 | 37.3 | 51,775} 100.0 
West Coast Life Insurance CO,...csccccees 52,678 | 28.4 coe | eee 42,645 | 23.0 5,124) 2.8) 85,204 | 45.8 185,650) 100,0 
Western Life Insurance CO....eescceceees a7,615 | 6.0 eee eee a40,459 | 31.7 a2,867/ 2.2 | a76,856 | 60.1 127,797) 100.0 
Totals 1945 (70 companies)......+«++ | 203,616,964 | 45.2 | 619,839 0.1 | 65,996,683 |14.6 [81,626,045 | 18,2 | 98,962,229 21.9 | 450,821,760 100,0 
Totals 1944 ...rccscccececccsecece:s | 198,281,133 | 47.4 | 619,003 0.1 | 57,149,135 |13.7 [74,297,163 | 17.8 | 87,941,232 | 21.0 | 418,287,666 100,0 
Totals 1943 ..-cccscces 185,887,723 | 47.6 | 623,079 | 0.2 | 56,966,391 [14.6 [69,383,357 | 17.8 77,370,782 | 19.8 | 391,131,332} 100.0 
Totals 1942 ... 2007596993 | 47.3 | 657,694 | 0.1 | 79,417,842 |18.7 [72,155,254 | 17.0 | 71,514,624 | 16.9 | 424,342,407) 100.0 
Totals 1941 ....ese 210,224,712 | 50.1 | 822,898 0.2 | 62,904,264 |15.0 [73,370,730 | 17.5 | 71,939,528 17.2 | 419,262,132} 100.0 








a Includes Coupons. 
b Includes Illinois Life Fund. 
t Includes 31,472 coupons applied to pay renewal premiums, 


paid in cash and left with the company to accumulate. 
@ Includes $1,940 applied under non-forfeiture values. 


Includes $14,407 applied under non-forfeiture values. 
Includes $1,878 applied to increase non-forfeiture benefit. 
Includes $337,840 interest. 

Includes $267,836 contract interest. 


vane 
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What Wakes an ALL-AMERICAN? 


Football authorities generally agree that 
the All-American player of this or any season 
is the player who besides being endowed with 
natural ability must possess exceptional quali- 
ties of endurance, speed, strategy and drive. 
He must play according to the highest tra- 
ditions of the game. Early in the season he is a 
marked man and in order to be included in that 
select group of football immortals he must 
produce outstanding results in every game in 
which he plays. 

Behind the impressive performance of a 
great player lies the combined effort and team- 
work of his fellow players. Without this vital 


assistance a player has little chance of be- 
coming an All-American. In the crucial mo- 
ments of important games complete coordina- 
tion of every man on the team is needed. 

A good insurance agent is much like an 
All-American. He produces outstanding re- 
sults for himself and the company he repre- 
sents. Yet never does he forget that the inter- 
ests of his policyholders are paramount and 
to this his efforts are aimed. 

With him at all times are the services and 
teamwork of a great company ...a company 
experienced in every detail of the business 
»..a company friendly and cooperative. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Snap Button Style 
Cover of Fine Quality Imitation Leather 
Lined throughout with imitation leather 


Individual Tuck end boxes 











Company Imprint Gold Stamped 





Contains Nine Envelopes 


1—Insurance Summary Card with Transparent pocket for 
agent's card 


4 — Life Envelopes (Participating or Non-Participating) 
1 — Fire Envelope 1 — Auto Accident and Health 


1 — Last Will 1 — Miscellaneous 
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Company Imprint Gold Stamped 


Contains Nine Envelopes 





1 —Insurance Summary Card with Transparent pocket for 
agent's card 


4— Life Envelopes (Participating or Non-Participating) 
1 — Fire Envelope 1 — Auto Accident and Health 
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How Do Life Insurance Agents Raise America’s 
Standard of Living? 


WHERE do our good homes, cars, clothing, food, and 
machinery originate? Individual ingenuity and ini- 
tiative are only part of the answer. It takes both those 
plus America’s tremendous stock of natural resources 
developed under our American system of free private 
enterprise. 

The institution >f life insurancé plays a great part 
in funneling premium dollars of American policy- 
holders into agriculture, mining, chemicals, water 
power, petroleum, transportation and the other great 
industries of our United States. 

And Equitable Society representatives who pro- 
vide individuals with future security are at the same 





Would you like to hear actual criminal cases 
direct from the files of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation? 


TUNE IN ON “THIS IS YOUR FBI!” 
American Broadcasting Company 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 














time helping to put American dollars to work in the 
interest of the whole nation. 

Yes ...selling life insurance is more than a way of 
making a living. Equitable Society field men are 
always aware of this. They know that their high 
standing in their communities is not solely due to 
their belonging to a respected profession and to their 
association with a company like The Equitable 
Society. 

They know that each day’s work is a real contribu- 
tion to their fellow citizens. So Equitable Society 
representatives can be proud that by serving 
Equitable Society members...they serve America. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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Payments Under Annuity Contracts as of 
Dec. 31, 1945* 
































































































Annuity Income Individual Annuities Outstanding December 31, 1945 t a 
First Year| Per Cent Income Now Payable Neferred Fully Paid Deferred Not Fully Paid Total ae 
Premium to Total - 
Income [First Year Increase Average Average Average |Average Average 
Prom Premium In 1945 Annual Annual Annual | Annual Annual | Annual Annual Annual 
Annuities Income Over 194% No. Income Ineome No Income | Income No. Income Income No. Income | Incone 
$ * $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Aetna Life....sssscee| 6,896,438 46.5 | 4,092,615 11,764 | 3,944, 335 1,727 698.722 405 7,068; 6,393,255 905} 20,559/ 11,036,566 537 
American National..., 532,268 862 73,668 483 168,997 350 92 22,658 246 2,458] 1,597,352 650} 3,033] 1,789,007 590 
American United...... 484,730 38.8 10,346 539 161,020 299 213 160,092 752 1,522 967,193 635 2,274 1,288,305 567 
Bankers Life,Iowa.... 654,621 14,4] -1,202,530 1,590 422 ,066 265 Ses 243,903 415 2,697) 1,384,899 513 4,875 2,050, 668 421 
Berkshire Life.......| 1,577,471 60.4 1,253,223 1,670 533,916 320 592 153,350 259 5,891| 2,827,466 480 8,153 3,514,732 4 
Business Men's Assur, 626,050 30.6 526,622 336 82,810 246 55 6,479 118 1,970 795,550 404 2,361 864, 5 
Columbian Watiomal... 158,625 21.0 -164,912 630 195,543 310 3868 176,453 455 566 338,495 598 1,564 710,491 449 
Columbus Mutual,..... 101,665 14,7 -17,176 267 80,735 302 14 6,049 432 1,954 784,947 | 402 2,235 871,731 390 
Connecticut General..| 4,608,976 44,8 | -7,619,142 7,093 | 2,267,785 320] 7,422) 2,113,129 285 8,773) 7,372,507) 840 | 23,288) 11,753,421 505 
Comnectiout Mutual,..| 2,760,366 34.9 | -1,524,145 | 11,208] 3,860,954 344] 1,097 227, 766 208 | 16,583/ 8,798,512 531 | 28,888| 12,887,231 446 
Continental American, 242,985 28.6 201 ,052 45 15,092 335 21 3,504 167 1,641/| 1,278,948 779 1,707 1,297,544 760 
Continental Assur.... 917,822 18.8 827,663 303 103,418 341 79 24,239 307 1,571| 1,140,470 726 1,953 1,268,127 649 
Equitable Life, WN. Y.|357, 789,416 62.4 | 23,279,285 [115,939 28,723,069 248 | 38,178 |16,482,560 432 |148,779/90, 355,056 607 [302,896 [135,560,685 449 
Equitable Life, Iowa.| 1,173,318 31.8 -753,981 3,713 932 ,036 251 1,646 676,007 411 10, 482} 6,170,120 589] 15,841 7,778,163 491 
Fidelity Mutual,.....| 1,169,774 4.7 859,052 2,290 | 642,312 280 1,239 411,667 332 4,086| 2,071,396) 507]; 7,615 3,125,375 410 
Pranklin Life........| 1,583,684 41.9 1,392,173 379 77,474 204 379 154,738 408 5,594; 1,145,331 205 6,352 1,377,542 217 
Guardian Life........ 251,170! 10,4 119,837 1,221 440,935 361 461 209,172 cas 2,536; 1,432,051 565 4,218 2,062,158 494 
Hom® Life, MW. Yossees 209,026 10.0 ~273,,469 1,031 ° 395 517 209,370 405 1,256 695,853 713 2,804 1,512,126 539 
Indianapolis Life.... 404,933 35.9 305 ,048 239 62,027 260 353 100,315 284 687 337,028 | 491 1,279 499,370 390 
Jefferson Standard... 231,548 7.0 137,770 418 150,005 359 464 219,272 473 1,160 685, 939 | 591 2,042 1,055,216 517 
John Hancock Mut...../13, 746,213 39.5 }+-17,485, 763 17,710 | 6,607,707 373 6,497 2,817,951 34 51,509 |29, 847,930) 579] 75,716 | 39,273,588 519 
Kansas City Life..... 127,759 4.8 -565,437 2.884 | 617,748 214 1,898 116, 766 62 2,477| 1,154,808 466 7,259 1,689,322 260 
Life Ins, Co. of Va..| 1,732,050 58.9 725,455 731 270,941 371 343 222,289 648 1,003 798,539 796 2,077 1,297,768 622 
Lincoln Liberty...... 699 4 -960 eee! eee eee 6 a eee 2,419 a eee 2,425 a one 
Lincoln National,....| 1,666,958 23.5 1,198,737 2,538 | 629,429 248 767 242,512 316 6,011 | 3,560,060 592 9,316 4,432,021 476 
Mahattanp Life....... 415,667 20.1 -507,269 757 249,162 329 aa) 10,600 35 1,713 1,103,003 | es 2,581 1,362,765 528 
Massachusetts Mutua. 2,803,334 29.1 187,930 13,806 | 4,017,402 291 2,515 937,353 373 | 22,323 |13,381,385 599 | 38,644/| 186,336,140 474 
Metropolitan Life,...| 6,330,446 10.8 | -6,723,892 9,613 | 3,547,168 369 737 296.416 402 4,091 | 2,938,161 | 718 | 14,441 6,781,765 470 
Midland Mutual.... .. 166,907 20.9 - -11,463 508 120,452 237 318 65,394 206 2,580 829,469 321 3,406 1,015,315 296 
Minnesota Mutual,.... 156,934 8.5 2,244 1,373 | 275,438 201 356 45,608 128 5,301 | 1,209,198 228 7,030 1,530,244 218 
| 
Mutual Benefit,......]| 3,975,060 28.0 3,071 ,455 3,253 | 1,319,004 405 438 201 ,004 459 4,244) 2,654,606 625]; 7,935} 4,174,614 526 
Mutual Life, NW. Y.... 992,089 8.0 | -1,731 ,443 18,186 | 6,646,854 365 5,495 4,065,807 740 15,077 | 7,169,494 476 | 38,758 17,882,155 46) 
Mutual Trust.. ee 196,271 13.0 116,168 390 83,193 213 x7 77,176 222 704 329,270 468 1,441 489,639 3x40 
Natiomal L. & a..es0. 109,520 4.8 68,767 104 42,822 412 975 315,891 324 3,614] 2 051,676 568; 4,693 2,410,389 514 
National Life, Vt....] 8,000,876 64.4 6,131,738 | 11,386 | 3,841,460 337 42 8,059 192 6,504/ 4,384,260 674] 17,932] 8,233,780 459 
New England Mutual... | 2,398,035 19.3 217,956 11,621 | 3,598,264 303 880 205,326 233 17,585 |10,549,415 600 | 30,086 | 14,273,024 414 
New York Life........| 2,716, 766 9.5 | -5,624,516 35,874 113,451,757 375 | 11,467 9,436,877 823 30,193 |20, 990,372 695 | 77,534 43,879,006 566 
Northwestern Mutual.. | 5,553,954 14,8 | -1,838,918 14,944 | 4,269,968 286 558 339,467 608 11,288 6,697,096 593 | 26,790 / 11,306,531 422 
Occidental Life, Cal, |; 1,435,080 6.7 433,659 1,480 409,594 277 128 91,637 716 2,365 | 1,359,031 S75} 3,973) 1,860,262 468 
Ohio National......+. 186,060 10,4 -186,841 595 179,601 302 442 216,276 489 2,097; 1,438,908 686 3,134 1,834,785 585 
Ohio State,...scseves 92,320 11.5 ° 15 40,005 252 159 60,397 380 492 292,477 594 810 392,879 485 
Pacific Mutual....... 702,299 16.8 261,014 3,909 | 1,251,986 320 1,064 235,948 218 7,809 | 3,697,415 473 | 12,802 5,185,349 405 
Pan-American.....+++.| 1,348,251 43.2 931 ,025 382 115,781 303 357 281,471 788 1,306 7,635 726} 2,045 1,345,087 658 
Penn Mutual....sesses| 4,723,245 48.3 | -1,227,753 19,192 | 6,049,465 315} 4,633; 4,624,267 957 15,042 | 8,081,043 537 | 39,067 | 18,754,776 480 
Phoenix Mutual.......| 1,473,201 30.2 61,964 7,616 | 2,727,492 690 144,188 209 | 11,843/ 5,550,756 469 20,149| 8,422,436 418 
Presbyterian Min,Pund 189,453 14.8 15,225 1,026 201 ,222 196 3 136 68 160 61,735 386 1,189 263,092 221 
Provident Mutual ve | 1,393,923 31.6 13, 7,639 | 2,405,504 315 569 165,478 291 6,198 | 2,990,031 482/ 14,406| 5,561,013 386 
Prudential... see | 3,780,343 6.0| 7,239,519] 18,186 | 7,360,449 405] 1,189 395,444 _ 333 | 16,630] 9,902,974 595 | 36,005 | 17,658,867 490 
Reliance Life..cseces 475,542 12.6 -122,220 1,097 296 ,593 272 187 58,041 310 1,310 737,172 563 2,594 1,093, 806 422 
Southland Life...sss. 33,185 5.3 26,910} 1,241 32,944 27 37 17,804 481 198,987 see; 1,498 250,735 155 
Standard Ins,?|...... 77,227 11.4 10,597 339 96,313 264 203 43,070 212 323 151,713 470 865 291,096 37 
STate Mutual,........4 1,211,131 30.5 614,285] 2,393 880,662 368] _ 273 ¥ 238 2,931 | 1,550, 529| 5,597| 2,496,504 446 
Teachers Ins,4Ann,,}.| 1,625,381 94.7 96,823] 4,905 | 2,875,091 586 | 14,656} 2,393,223 163 | 18,166 j27,922,152| 1,537] 37,727/ 33,190,466 880 
Travelers... ‘eeeeee | 1,051,139 10,4 441,616] 9,809 | 4,454,334 sot 3,060 3,162,825 1,034 10,2 9,951,354 970 | 23,126 | 17,568,513 760 
Union Central.. -e | 7.606, 742 47,0 592,310] 7,013 | 2,423,255 346] 2,334 971, 416 | 11,781 |10,441,665 886 | 21,128] 13,836,250 655 
United Benefit....... | 7,606,742 68.0 7,297,173 260 83,027 319 773| 1,013,386 | 1,311 2,413 | 1,866,464 774| 3,446| 2,962,877 860 
* Data in this table was taken from the ‘Spectator Life Year Book,’ For Other companies See Year Book, 
; Excludes group annuities and Supplementary contracts. e 
ane mee | the Oregon Mutual Life Ins. Co, Name changed to the above Feb, 5, 1946, 
a Optional, 
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It pays to know when to relax! |} === 


~> 





If you set too fast a pace in work or play... worry 


too much ... or often get upset emotionally, you waste your 


aztt = 
energy and fatigue sets in. Conserve your energy 


by avoiding such conditions. Store up more energy by get- 


ting enough food, iow rest, sleep, and fresh air. 


If you are continuously tired or listless, see your 











doctor! It may be an early sign of a serious ailment or an 


infection, vr be due to poor eyesight, hearing, 








or posture. T| 


You can usually avoid harmful fatigue if you'll just 


remember to relax! 








Tus advertisement is one of a continuing 
series sponsored by Metropolitan in the in- 


Metropolitan’s free booklet — ° ° 
Metropolitan Life terest of our national health and welfare. It 


“ 2 
Fatigue . . . What To Do About l ¢ is appearing in two colors in magazines with 
That ‘Tired Feeling’’—contains were mre Pains a a total circulation in excess of 30,000,000, 
many helpful suggestions on how . . eX: ? (a) including Collier’s, Time, Saturday Evening 
Frederick H. Ecker, cHAtRMAN OF THE BOARD Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
to relax and keep fit. Write for it Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT : keeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, American 
2 Manon Ave., Naw Your 10, N.Y. x Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, Na- 


today. 
tional Geographic, Parents’ and Redbook. 





TO VETERANS —IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE — KEEP ITI 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


CCR 


VITAL STATISTICS 


By Paul Reddy 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


HE table on the opposite page 
gives a comparison of ordinary, 
group and industrial insurance 

in force in the various States with 
the marriages, births and deaths in 
the various states. 

The break-down of life insurance 
by States was taken from The 
Spectator Life Insurance Year 
Book and is the totals by States 
only. This section of the Life Year 
Book lists the individual companies 
by States with the amount of or- 
dinary, group and industrial insur- 
ance written by each company in 
each state, 

Marital status of population by sex 
is the marital status of the white 
population 15 years old and over, 
and was furnished by the United 
States Department of Commerce 
Bureau of Census. According to the 
Bureau of Census, 54 per cent of 
the white men, 20 to 34 years of 
age in the United States, were mar- 
ried. This is the age group from 
which most members of the armed 
forces have been taken. Sixty-eight 
per cent of the white women in the 
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same age group were married. Of 
the white men 35 to 44 years of age, 
83 per cent were married; and of 
the white women 35 to 44, 82 per 
cent were married. 

Of the entire white male popula- 
tion 15 years old and over, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Census, 33.1 
per cent were single, 61.4 per cent 
were married, 4.2 per cent widowed 
and 1.3 per cent divorced. The cor- 
responding figures for the white 
female population were 26.2 per 
cent single, 61.1 per cent married, 
11.0 per cent widowed, and 1.7 per 
cent divorced. There was a larger 
percentage of single males than 
females, mainly because of the later 
average age at which men marry. 
The higher proportions of widowed 
and divorced females are related 
to the longer average length of life 
among females and the lower rate 
of re-marriage. 

The number of marriages per 
1,000 of population shows a total of 
11.8 for the country as a whole. The 
range is from 4.2 per thousand in 
West Virginia to 195.4 per thousand 
in Nevada. 


The total number of births regis. 
tered in the United States in 1944 
was 2,794,800 a decrease of 48 per 
cent as compared with 2,934,860 for 
1943. The decrease in the number 
of births to residents of urban 
places, was greater than that for 
rural residents, being largest for 
residents of cities of 100,000 or more 
and becoming progressively smaller 
for urban places classified in groups 
having smaller populations. 

In 1944, deaths of residents of 
the United States, excluding’ deaths 
among the armed forces stationed 
overseas, numbered 1,411,338 a de. 
crease of 3.3 per cent as compared 
with the corresponding, figure of 
1,459,544 in 1943. 

The column excess of births over 
deaths from the insurance view- 
point would represent the net num- 
ber available for sales of insurance. 
Theoretically, the number of births 
would be the gross number avail- 
able to the agents for the selling 
of insurance. The new baby is al- 
ways a good sales argument for the 
carrying of additional insurance. 


Per Capita Income 


Since 1929 there has been a con- 
siderable shift of total income pay- 
ments from New England and the 
Middle East to the South and Far 
West. This shift is the result to a 
considerable extent of the similar 
change in population which has 
taken place. The total population 
of the Southeast, Southwest and 
Far West expanded 21 per cent since 
1929 in contrast to the 3 per cent 
rise in the rest of the country. 

During the war period, popula-. 
tion expansion accompanied the up- 
ward sweep of total income in the 
two Southern regions and Far West, 
but in New England and the Middle 
East, areas of less-than-average in- 
come gains, population actually de- 
clined. 


Deposits 

It is a strange commentary that 
deposits in commercial banks ap- 
proximate ordinary insurance in 
force very closely. With the excep- 
tion of California and New York, 
which vary to a considerable de- 
gree, the totals of deposits in com- 
mercial banks in the balance of the 
States is very similar to the amount 
of ordinary insurance in force. 

The data in this table is consider- 
able and varied and is rekated to 
life insurance. It should serve as 
an additional check for agency ex- 
ecutives as to whether their agents 
are securing their share of business 
from the individual States. 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE os 
Da.31, 1945 MARITAL STATUS OF POPULATION BY SéX MARRIAGES 
STATE Per Deposits in 
Ordinary (In Thousands ) 1,000 Excess of |Per |Conmercial 
(In ~ Single Married Widowed Divorced Total Popula- Births over| Capita Banks 
Millions irouo | Industrial Male Female ‘ale Female Male Fem2 le Male | Fenale Male | Female Number | tion Births Deaths} Deaths | Income] (In Millions) 
Alabama 868 222,992 595,537 196,820 151,780 412,050 408, 300 21,300 67,140 4,540 7, 960 634,720 635,180 55,531 19.2 74,415 26,157 48,258 700 841 
Arizona 262 45,600 29,882 51,440 30,180 33,740 6,600 15,880 3,560 3,260 157,180 143,050 21,200} 30.2 14,225 6, 205 8,020 918 229 
Arkansas 524 50,557 122,810 152,900 103,160 328,920 20,700 53,120 5,640 7,600 516,280 492,800 39,267] 21.0 41,240 14,515 26,725 654 485 
California 6,489 | 1,447,201] 1,095,728 846,800 549,340] 1 1,617,980 110,780 341,100| 85,360] 108,440] 2,677,240 2,616,850 91,808} 10.8 179,123 90,802 88,321 |1,480 8,848 
Colorado 894 203,440 122,544 130,120 91,680 255,160 47,580 8,620 | 10,320 417,920 404,740 7,407 6.6 23,931 12,258 11,673 |1,100 122 
Connecticut 1,998 496, 416 586,931 233 ,940 212,520 389,320 374,780 69,800 4,780 6,560 655, 24( 663, 460 17,182 9.7 34,278 18,919 15,359 | 1,499 1,292 
De laware 329 50,990 104,561 30,080 23,680 56,3460 53,58 10,360 1,020 1,120 91,480 88,740 7,052] 25.1 5,993 3,345 2,648 | 1,381 373 
District of Colunbia 873 392,118 236,185 67, 880 65,600 109, 080 111,720 26,040 3,840 6 ,760 187,180 210 ,120 13,294] 14.9 15,758 8,223 7,535 | 1,361 708 
Florida 1,121 149,170 548,198 147,380 107,700 342,400 335,740 49,540} 10,580 523,300 527,740 53,912 22.8 48,418 23,500 24,918 996 1,061 
Georgia 1,311 287,700 734,692 224, 040 177,540 460,180 459,420 85,300 5, 980 716,000 733 ,300 38,500) 12.3 76,540 29,401 47,139 745 1,194 
Idaho 265 31,636 11,278 65,420 38,200 122,100 118,020 14 ,840 3,340| 3,220 198, 526 174,2 8,892] 16.9 12,241 4,673 7,568 | 1,054 258 
Illinois 8,151 | 1,866,708] 1,876,616 966 ,500 776,820 | 1,803,240 | 1,789,760 322,560 | 42,220 | 54,680] 2,941,940) 2, 343,820 64,100 8.1 142, 005 88,180 53,825 | 1,360 8,523 
Indiana 2,445 754, 062 841,883 366,340 286 ,260 807,240 803,440 141,280} 19,140 24,140] 1,251,720 1,255,120 37,400 71,354 39,376 31,978 1,152 1,970 
Iowa 1,923 154,273 183 ,691 303,100 239,740 600,320 588 ,840 102,260| 12,760 16,440 958,180 947 ,280 13,531 46 ,564 26,094 20,470 | 1,109 1,430 
Kansas 1,155 142,154 191,192 203, 080 154,100 422,020 410 ,580 71,000 9,940 11,460 #4 ,06 647,140 26,074 34,976 18,535 16,441 1,113 1,030 
Kentucky 1,126 208 , 452 | 437,248 289 ,900 219,340 573,880 579,000 38 ,000 96,580 911,62 907,52 76,300| 26.7 64,225 28,371 35,854 735 1,022 
Louisiana 976 210,613 | 254,652 175,920 135,340 340, 160 338 ,82( 18 ,300 60,540 539,400 | 542,100 27,487) 11.6 23,567 37,483 785 1 ,062 
Maine 548 64,131 | 101,320 80,640 187 ,660 184 , 886 17 ,46¢ 37,840 311,620 | 7,248 8.9 10,279 7,483 | 1,051 346 
Maryland 1,616 251,433 | 196,800 | 155,520 359 ,340 353 ,920 65,680 586,500 | 43 ,888| 21.0 21,267 | 1,212 1,276 
Massachusetts 4,023 761,202} 1,391,065 580,840 | 589 ,020 324,900 725, 30¢ 198,020 22,340] 1,594,760 | 37,225 8.7 26,521 | 1,321 3,584 
| 
| | 
Michigan 4,041 | 1,579,003} 1,004,383 620,960 | 440,800} 1,211,460 176,200 | 33,940 | 35,340] 1,947,980 | 1,831,520 114,700 60,326 |1,212 | 3,760 
Minnesota 2,160 406,835 | 248,433 403,960 | 304,100 612,920 100,140 | 10,500 14,540} 1,071,660 | 1,013, 120 56,113 29,660 | 1,061 1,875 
Mississippi 525 61,845 | 108,468 117,400 32, 260 248,5 42,760 3,680 4,080 383,340 383,240 56,940 36,274 556 486 
Missouri 2,938 541,996 | 761,441 402,420 324,720 855,340 162,800 | 20,300} 27,960 1,342,340 | 1,361,900 67,990 25,742 | 1,063 2,902 
Montana 329 60 ,743 | 18,277 84,940 43,060 120,860 13,000 4,680 3,900 220,140 185, 200 10,943 5 ,662 5,281 | 1,172 319 
Nebraska 989 96, 093 | 90,572 163 ,460 124,320 300,060 299,100 5,880 7,860 490,860 482,120 24,575 12,583 11,992 1,117 834 
Nevada 80 12,619 2,222 17,180 6,260 25,960 24,440 2,960 1,520 1,320 46,260 34 ,980 3,028 1,647 1,381 | 1,243 99 
New Hampshire 387 54,223 122,385 62,020 53 ,740 111,980 108,860 23,360 2,620 3,720 186,840 139,680 8,548 6,189 2,359 971 163 
New Jersey 4,478 | 1,119,873 | 1,612,400 533,740 457, 000 936,820 171,660 | 9,860] 14,180) 1,547,420 1,574,200 16, 265 47,815 28,450 | 1,373 3,097 
New Mexico 182 22,177 32,521 54,480 37,320 103,7 100, 980 7,440 15 ,000 2,520 2,700 168,140 156,000 12,170 22.8 15,585 5 ,500 10,085 812 162 
New York 16,537 3,397, 747 3,579,870 1,542,080 | 3,040,580 2,992 ,900 216,240 585,260 | 30,020 49,680] 5,066,680 5,169,920 121,655 9.5 229,534] 152,364 77,170 | 1,595 28,124 
North Carolina 1,457 271,327 634,297 241,660 554,260 552,44( 24,940 84,100 4,580 8,340 873,240 886,540 24,472 6.7 90,629 29 ,390 61,239 132 1,136 
North Dakota 299 16,757 1,091 97 , 060 65,260 128,120 126,560 9,540 16,640 1,880 2,220 236,600 210,680 2,984 5.5 13,530 5,116 8,414 | 1,123 302 
Ohio 6,409 | 1,786,315] 1,921,543 785,300 648,720 | 1,584,900 | 1,575,260 115,080 273,640 | 39,480 | 52,320} 2,524,760 2,549,940 83,781] 12.1 133,598 80,193 53,405 | 1,289 5,074 
Ok lahoma 1,073 243 ,469 | 158,838 220, 080 150,800 489,700 | 489,300 30,780 30,140 | 13,920 | 18,940 754,480 739,180 33,319] 14.3 46,725] 18,925 27 800 889 916 
Oregon 849 125,028 | 60,840 136,120 | 85, 060 | 265,860 20 ,060 45,780 | 12,840] 11,880 442,020 408 ,580 9,000 7.3 24,150 13,153 10,997 | 1,266 904 
Pennsylvania 8,679 | 2,200,487 | 3,183,189 | 1,271,900 | | 2,085,100 162,320 383,420 | 24,200} 31,860| 3,570,980 3,577,300 78,158 9 178,370} 110,333 68 ,037 | 1,199 7,489 
Rhode Island 683 87,710| 284,477 97,060 | | 153,92 12,106 32,260 | 2,380 4,520 263,480 | 286,080 9.1 13,754 8,409 5,345 | 1,268 550 
South Carolina 632 111 ,629 | 561,855 126,780 | | 235,020 11,520 39,580 1,260 2,260 373,620 | 378,580 22.7 51,467 18,139 33,328 663 394 
South Dakota 304 16,291 | 1,334 93,080 | 134,48 8 , 96° 19,960 2,180 2,940 233,920 | 215,800 8.8 12,769 5,650 7,119 240 
| | 
Tennessee 1,215 300,661 | 542,693 57,540 | 210,100 94,260 | 14,220 835,560 | 858,340 19.5 8,272 27 ,854 40,418 1, 298 
Texas 3,568 751,070| 927,151 604,180 | 27,020 215,9 | 2,000,440] 1,964,040 86,500} 13.5 165,900] 61,565 104,335 3,667 
Utah 424 64, 838 53,301 61,080 43,460 18,¢ 188,160 | 183,280 6,705} 10.6 16,180 4,957 
Vermont 271 21,793 53,581 44,760 35, 280 16,15 | 131,500 | 134,500 6,82 4,274 
Virginia 1,529 2,156 624, 298 251,160 | 190,380 76,100 730,860 | 722,480 69,175 28,739 
Washington 1,449 209,998 | 135, 9¢ 34,320 418,380 | 409,99 71,640 | 17,620 | 17,900 ),980 635,440 ll. 44,528 21,849 
West Virginia 829 273,855 259,792 210,620 376,980 55,680 5,540 8,460 615,580 603 ,400 + 41,304 16,603 
Wisconsin », 568 459,820 | 399,934 420,620 702,140 117,000 | 15,320} 16,600 1,192,920 1,139,720 1 
wyoming 141 035 | 1,904 35,960 96 900 2,220 ,040 98,540 30,140 1 
pi Ai " be fs 
Totals 101,925 [22,373,241 | 27,660, 72 4,892,600 44.774,140 11.8 l, 
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STATES—HOSPITALIZATION PLANS INCLUDED 
A statistical glance at the geographical distribution of a form of insurance 
which increased from premiums of $172,000,000 in 1936 to $615,737,276 
° in 1945 for all types of companies (data are in thousands). 
tal Acc, & ae 
Accaden t* Heal th* peo pate ter & Group Hospitalization 
an j 
Acc. & H, Acc. & Heal th* Resu] ts|t 
Per % of Acc 6 of 
Per CentjCapita |& Health Hospi- 
to Totaljof Premiums talization 
Accident jAccident/to Total % of |Premiuns 
K Health & Health /Casual ty|Sub- Hospi- jto 
Net Net Net Net Net premiums |Premiuns |Premiums|scrip- |Hospital|taliza-| Accident 
Prems losses|Prems |Losses|Prems Losses} Prems. |Losses| Prems Losses in in written [tion ization jtion to|& Health 
STATE Written | Paid |\ratten| Paid |Written | Paid | Written|Paid |Written | Paid 1045 StateFlin Stat@Income Expenses |Income | Premiuns 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % $ $ 
Alabama...... 2,624 286 493 166 1,846) 1,266 147 13¢ 5,110] 2,548 1.0 1.77 #0 15065 $ 678 % 63.7 % 20.8 
Arizona...... 962 433 96 41 527 394 204 147 1,729 1,015 4 2.46 31.4 83 45 54.2 4.8 
Arkansas..... 1,674 422 18C 82 576 395 105 75 1,935 974 4 1.03 18.9 eee ceed eee ool 
California...] 19,927] 6,272] 2,562 922] 16,02Cj12,201] 1,940] 1,468] 40,449] 20,863 8.3 4.78 18.6] 2,728 2,104 77.1 6.7 
Colorado..... 2,004 662 247 80 627 410 256 125 3,134 1,277 6 2.69 23.7} 1,703 1,423 83.6 54,3 
Connecticut.. 2,468 745 393 146 5,943] 4,244 599 277 9,403; 5,412 1.9 5.28 21.1] 3,818 3,607 94.5 40.6 
Delaware..... 471 133 27 12 658 518 58 27 1,214 690 2 4.32 26.6 654 575 87.9 53.9 
Dist. of Col. 1,581 510 252 82 674 527 174 99 2,681 1,218 5 3.01 19.7 1,584 1,234 77.9 59.1 
Florida...... 2,662 868 311 110 1,218 767 3469 381 4,560 2,126 & 1.92 18.7 107 58 34.2 2.3 a 
Georgia...... 3,190) 1,085 439 155 3,658} 2,577 180 145 7,467 3,962 1.5 2.31 34.4 459 375 81.7 6.1 
Idaho......+. 545 202 58 17 263 216 94 51 960 486 2 1.93 19.0 eee eee eee es 
Illinois..... 23,518] 7,535 2,828 | 1,253 18 ,685|12,227 1,978 943 47,009] 21,958) 9.6 6.11 29.9] 7,938 6,697 84.4 16.9 
Indiana...... 6,999] 2,347 %557 209 9,437) 6,801 381 174] 17,374] 9,531 3.5 5.11 20.0 eee eee oe os 
TOWRA... eeeees 4,288; 1,648 659 203 2,125) 1,634 751 340 7,823 3,845) 1.6 3.37 26.2 1,842 1,452 78.8 23.5 
Kansas....... 2,458] 1,094 396 189 2,068) 1,782 388 228 5,310} 3,293 1.1 2.98 26.8 675 566 83.6 12.7 
Kentucky..... 4,394] 1,630 417 135 1,474] 1,193 215 136 6,500 3,094 3 2.38 31.2 662 580 87.6 10.2 
Louis iana.... 3,063} 1,126} 1,333 463 1,611} 1,207 141 116 6,148] 2,912) 1.3 2.40 23.2 763 624 81.8 12.4 
Maine........ 1,225 603 59 27 950 633 207 99 2,441/) 1,362) 5]. 2.98 21.6 843 657 76.0 34.5 
Maryland..... 2,388 754 405 145 3,469| 2,894 477 200 6,739| 3,993 1.4 3.22 22.0] 2,312 1,539 66 .6 34,3 
Mas sachusetts 4,383] 1,463 882 411 9,700} 6,129) 1,184 509} 16,149) 8,512 3.3 3.79 17.8] 8,565 7,168 83.7 53.0 
Michigan.....] 12,768) 4,512 710 287] 18,023)14,280}] 1,255 490} 32,756) 19,569 6.7 6.04 27.6] 9,045 8,939 98.8 27.6 
Minnesota.... 4,446] 1,635 421 160 2,621) 1,850 928 392 8,416] 4,037 1.7 3,26 20.8 »239 2,691 83.1 38.5 
Mississippi.. 1,610 611 308 113 629 393 95 53 2,642) 1,170 5 1.18 26.4 eee eee ose ‘ 
Missouri..... 8,130) 2,593] 1,247 545 5,347] 3,882 649 337} 15,373] 7,357 3.1 4.10 29.7] 4,036 3,177 78.7 26.3 
Montana...... 763 388 eee eee 414 341 97 40 1,274 769) 3 2.63 28.5 120 91 75.8 9.4 
Nebraska..... 3,279] 1,298) 1,196 807 1,259 998 264 125 5,998; 3,228 1.2 4.88 33.8 295 223 75.6 4.9 
Nevada....... 277 102 55 16 57 42 36 11 425 171 1 2.97 28.3 eee eee eee oes 
New Hampshire 539 216 77 28 865 629 192 88 1,673 961 3 3.63 20.1 660 514 77.9 39.5 
New Jersey... 4,519] 1,271} 1,173 392 9,857] 6,432 495 247} 16,044) 8,342 3.3 3.79 17.5] 5,857 4,492 76.7 36.5 
New Mexico... 425 175 81 37 294 168 264 134 1,064 514 +2 1.99 22.3 8 5 62.5 38 
New York.....| 18,708] 6,456] 2,825] 1,053] 25,104/16,096] 2.795] 1,768] 49,432] 25,373) 10.1 3.84 14.3] 23,350} 18,874 80.8 47.2 
N. Garolina.. 2,290 794 436 179 3,431] 2,642 487 283 6,644] 3,898) 1.4 1.83 29.6] 2,276 1,665 73.2 34.3 
North Dakota. 779 282 37 16 101 84 192 67 1,109 449 +2 2.04 33.9 230 198 86.1 20.7 
OMiO....++0++] 15,288] 4,675) 1,299 469] 17,347/11,975| 1,758 884) 35,692) 18,003 7.3 5.18 33.3] 13,973} 12,450 89.1 39.1 
Oklahoma..... 3,125] 1,190 273 1ll 1,490 912 318 155 5,206} 2,368 1.1 2.40 22.7 590 450 76.3 11.3 
Oregon....... 3,031] 1,300 413 140 1,406] 1,067 259 131 5,109] 2,638 1.1 4.13 27.3 377 { 295 78.2 74 
Pennsylvania.| 13,783) 4,420} 1,843 710] 16,647}11,253] 2,400] 1,145] 34,673] 17,528 7.1 3.66 25.0] 13,795] 10,662 77.3 39.8 
Rhode Island. 570 226 84 33 715 447 236 104 1,605 810 3 2.13 10.5] 2,028 1,406 69.3 os 
S. @rolina.. 1,174 362 168 66 1,761} 1,377 178 90 3,281] 1,895) ot 1.68 28.3 eee oes eee ee 
South Dakote. 664 253 78 28 126 76 165 69 1,033 426 2 1.79 27.4 oe ° eee eee 
Tennessee.... 4,540) 1,598 623 255 2,779] 2,005 181 134 8,123] 3,992 1.8 2.75 31.0 133 107 80.5 1.6 
TexAS....+6++] 11,611] 3,961] 2,365) 1,151 5,870] 4,686 717 398} 20,563} 10,196 4.2 2.95 24.6 874 654 74.8 42.5 
Utan...eeeees 891 308 85 32 541 391 41 26 1,558 757 3 2.46 26.6 67 37 55.2 4.3 
Vermont...... 494 193 50 18 647 472 161 75 1,352 758 3 4.12 31.7 eee eee cee ove 
Virginia, ... 2,719 878 374 142 3,378] 2,446 571 329 7,042| 3,795) 1.4 2.29 22.4] 1,479 1,151 77.8 21.0 
Washington... 4,209] 1,426 866 301 2,118] 1,500 603 223 7,796) 3,450 1.6 3.83 27.5 eee eee eee eee 
West Virginia 2,647) 1,035 195 73 3,092) 2,129 388 274 6,322] 3,511 1.3 3.60 47.0 541 419 77.4 8.6 
Wisconsin.... 5,967] 2,168 611 274 5,617] 3,977 663 282} 12,858] 6,701 2.6 4.27 24.4] 2,100 1,763 84.0 16,3 
Wyoming...... 375 154 60 18 156 lll 73 28 664 311 el 2.61 33.6 eve eee cee soe 
T tals.......] 219,785]75,018| 30,547 |12,302] 213,221}150676| 26,309 /14,052] 489,862 /252,048} 100.0 3.66 23.2 120,874} 99,645 82.4 24.7 
Includes, in addition to the straight accident and health busi- tions operating. Figures are in thousands. 
sess, the hospitalization premiums and losses of companies writ- 
-ng fuch business. Figures are in thousands. ¢ Population figures are based on 1943 census reports. 
The tabulation on this page does not include many of the smaller 
assessement associations and miscellaneous organizations. The 
¢ Represents the premiums and losses of hospitalization asso- Pocket Register of Accident & Health Insurance, 1946 edition, pub- 
ciations i. the states in which they are domiciled and not in the lished by The Spectator, shows that total net premiums for acci- 
Sates ith wiich the business originates. Hospitalization results dent, health and group accident & health insurance written by all 
yepresent about 95 per cent of the total hospitalization organiza~- classes of companies in 1945 were $615,737,276. 
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All over America the Monarch 
stands for the best in partici- 
pating life and noncancellable 
accident and sickness insurance. 





MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
‘ Wome Office 
SPRINGFIELD,. MASSACHUSETTS 

















NEVER IN HISTORY 
has it been so necessary 
to take care of tomorrow 
with the resources of 


today. And that is exactly 


what you do when you 


become a policyholder 


of the 


SUN LIFE, 


> it wt 


ESTABLISHED HEAD OFFICE 
oe ee a MONTREAL 
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Recent “frends tu 


GROUP 


CASUALTY 


PROODU 


CTION 


Sy Leonard S. UeCombs 


ly by THE SPECTATOR provide, 

on the one hand, an accurate 
measurement of the degree of the 
reduction of group life insurance in 
force during 1945 and, on the other, 
the extent of the increase in group 
casually coverages during the year. 

Total group life insurance written 
last year was $1,519,454,000, a gain 
of $662,782,000 over the production 
of 1944. However, terminations from 
all sources such as death, expiry, 
surrender, lapse, change and dis- 
ability amounted to $3,227,444,000 
compared to $667,509,000 during the 
previous twelve months’ period. The 
great bulk of the increased termina- 
tions originated in changes caused 
by the discontinuance of employ- 
ment. 

The net result of this cross-play 
of gains and losses was a reduction 
last year in the amount of group 
life outstanding in companies op- 
erating in the United States of $1,- 
707,989,000, or 7.5 per cent. The 
total in force at the end of the year 
was $22,769,786,000. 


A\‘v by THe s compiled recent- 


Gains Replace Losses 


In contrast with the sharp reduc- 
tion in outstanding group life in- 
surance last year—a loss that will 
likely be more than retrieved dur- 
ing 1946—the group casualty cover- 
ages continued to be placed in un- 
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diminished volume. Including the 
United States and its territories and 
Canada, $220,509,000 in premiums 
were written on group casualty in- 
surance in 1945. This was $6,144,000 
or 2.9 per cent more than the volume 
of 1944. The total group casualty 
premiums written only within the 
48 states and the District of Colum- 
bia last year was $213,219,000 com- 
pared with $207,012,000 in 1944. The 
total net premiums written by each 
of the 59 companies active in this 
field during the past two years is 
shown in the tabulation on the op- 
posite page. The totals by States 
are shown in the tabulation begin- 
ning on the reverse side of the 


opposite page. 
Reasons Cited 


One reason for the _ increased 
premiums in group accident and 
health, hospitalization and surgical 
benefit premiums last year while 
the basic coverage, life insurance, 
lost some ground, is the prevailing 
practice of adding the casualty 
coverages to group life insurance 
already outstanding. The life in- 
surance companies have been insur- 
ing employees under group life con- 
tracts since 1912. It was not until 
the 1930’s, however, that the casualty 
coverages began to be accepted in 
volume by employers. A very large 
amount of casualty insurance has 


been added to group life insurance 
plans long in force. In fact, jn 
many agencies the larger part of 
hew group business comes from life 
cases in effect. Either the COverage 
is revised or new Coverages are 
added. 


Another Influence 


Contributing also to the growing 
premium volume from the group 
casualty insurance, independent of 
any temporary situation affecting 
group life insurance, is the rela. 
tively large premiums for the cas- 
ualty coverage. Frequently the ac- 
cident and health premiums of the 
contract alone draw a premium 
equal to the life insurance charge. 
Then to that there is usually added 
hospitalization and surgical bene- 
fits, both for the employee and his 
dependents. It is not uncommon for 
the casualty coverages in a group 
contract to command three or four 
times the premium of the life cover- 
age. 

Among the 59 life and casualty 
insurance companies active in the 
group casualty field, 23 wrote net 
premiums last year of $1,000,000 or 
more. The Metropolitan Life led 
the other companies in production 
with $46,257,000, or about 21 per 
cent of the total premiums written. 
The Aetna Life Insurance Company 
was second with $32,636,000 or about 
15 per cent of the total. The 
Travelers, third in the field, wrote 
$29,361,000. 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society wrote $25,131,000 for fourth 
place. The Prudential was fifth 
with $13,386,000 premiums written. 
Sixth place was held by the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, followed by 
Connecticut General Life in seventh 
position. The Provident Life and 
Accident Insurance Company was 
eighth and Zurich General Accident 
and Liability Assurance Corpora- 
tion ninth. Benefit Association of 
Railway Employees ranked tenth 
and Occidental Life of California 
eleventh. Continental Assurance 
Company held twelfth position and 
was followed closely by the parent 
company, Continental Casualty, in 
the thirteenth place. Commercial 
Casualty Company ranked four- 
teenth in the list of insurers and 
Business Men’s Assurance Company 
placed fifteenth. 


Stability of Rank 


The eight leading companies in 
group casualty production last year 
held the same relative rank during 
1944. Zurich General Accident and 
Liability was in tenth position in 
1944 with a production of $3,649,000. 
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Net premiums written in 1945 
this company were $3,692,000, a 
small increase but sufficient to 
secure for it the ninth position. 
Benefit Association of Railway Em- 
ployees wrote $3,171,000 in 1944. 
With $43,000 additional premiums 
written in 1945 it was placed among 
the first ten companies. 

The tabulation on the opposite 
page reveals some marked increases 
in activity among companies writ- 
ing less than $1,000,000 in group 
casualty premiums. Premiums 
originating in this line were in- 
creased from $99,000 in 1944 to 
$205,000 in 1945 by the American 
Casualty Company of Reading, Pa. 
This was an increase of 107 per 
cent. The business of the American 
Policyholders Insurance Company 
of Boston increased from $161,000 
to $398,000 last year or 147 per cent. 
The Educators—A Mutual Accident 
and Health Association, of Lancas- 
ter, Pa—wrote $216,000 in group 
casualty in 1945 compared to $95,000 
in 1944. This was an increase of 
127 per cent and the company’s 
rank was stepped up from 48rd to 
40th position. 

General Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation wrote last 
year $313,000 compared to $48,000 
in 1944 and improved its rank from 
50th to 36th position. The Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia in- 
creased its premiums in group 
casualty by 111 per cent last year 
or from $188,000 to $397,000. 
Lincoln National Life quadrupled 
the volume of its premiums from 
$47,000 to $209,000. Standard Acci- 
dent Insurance Company wrote 
$641,000 last year compared with 
$461,000 in 1944. 


State Leaders 


Although the Metropolitan Life 
leads in the nationwide totals of 
premiums written in group casualty 
insurance, it ranks first in but 14 
States and the District of Columbia 
Included, however, in the territories 
where the company is the leading 
producer are some heavy premium 
States, among them Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

In New York State last year net 
rremiums written by all com- 
panies on group casualty insurance 
amounted to $25,144,000. Of this 
amount the Metropolitan wrote $6,- 
261,000. The Travelers was second 
with $3,700,000. 

In New Jersey total premiums 
written were $9,857,000 with the 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Ranking Position in Net Premiums 
Written on Group A. & H. Policies 


(Excludes consideration for individual policies written) 


Source: The Pocket Register of Accident Insurance, a SPECTATOR publication 























1945 1944 INCREASE 1945 
v PRODUCTION OVER 1944 
NET NET PRODUCTION 
PREMIUMS RANK IN PREMIUMS RANK IN 
COMP ANY WRITTEN PRODUCTION WRITTEN PRODUCTION AMOUNT PER 
(000 = 1945 are amir 1944 (000 owen CENT 
Aetna Life (Accident Dept.) 32,636 2 35, 736 2 -3,100 | -8.7 
Alliance Life - @ 50 34 35 63 | 185.3 
American Casualty, Pa. 205 42 99 42 106 | 107.1 
American Enployers 72 53 37 54 35] 94.6 
American General, Texas 357 34 350 32 7 2.0 
American Motorists 55 56 51 47 4] 7.8 
American Mit. Liab. ,Mass. 1,135 22 726 23 409} 56.3 
American Policyholders 398 31 161 40 237 | 147.2 
Anchor Casualty Oo. 53 58 13 58 40 | 307.7 
Associated Indemnity 227 39 236 34 -9] -3.8 
Bankers Life, Iowa 497 30 465 28 32 6.9 
Renefit Assn of R. R. Pnpl. 3,214 10 3,171 ll 43 1.4 
Business Men’s Assurance 2,374 15 1,804 15 570 | 31.6 
California-Western States L 1,105 23 973 19 132] 13.6 
Century Indemnity 185 45 191 37 -6} -3.1 
Columbian National Life 121 49 90 44 31] 34.4 
Commercial Casualty ©. 2,484 14 2,083 13 401} 19.3 
Connecticut General Life 9,701 7 10,551 7 -850] -8.1 
Continental Assurance 2,716 12 1,711 16 1,005] 58.7 
Continental Casualty 2,495 13 1,510 17 985] 65.2 
The Biucators, Lancaster, Pa. 216 40 95 43 121 | 127.4 
Employers Liability Assur. 668 25 521 26 147} 28.2 
Equitable Life of U.S.A. 25,130 4 23,919 4 1,211 5.1 
Farm Bureau Mitual Auto 736 24 540 25 196 | 36.3 
Federal Life 261 37 211 36 50} 23.7 
General Acc, F. & L. Assur, 313 KH 48 50 265 | 552.1 
General American Life 2,257 16 2,242 12 15 7 
Globe Indemnit, . 202 43 182 39 20} 11.0 
Great American Indemnity 54 57 37 53 17| 45.9 
Industrial Hosp. Ass’n,Ore. 639 2 691 24 -52| -7.5 
John Hancock Mitual 11,325 6 11, 264 6 61 5 
Liberty Mutual Insur. 170 46 48 51 122 | 254.2 
The Life Ins. @. of Va. 397 32 188 3B 209 | 111.2 
Lincoln National Life 209 41 47 52 162 | 344.7 
Loval Protective Life 90 51 5 59 84 }1400.0 
Lumbermens Mit. Casual ty 66 54 53 46 13] 24.5 
Maryland Casualty 382 33 359 31 23] 6.4 
Metropolitan Casualty 1, 166 20 806 2 360 | 44.7 
Metropolitan Life 46 , 257 1 43,157 1 3,100 7.2 
Michigan Life 588 B 777 21 ~189 | -24.3 
Mitual Benefit H. & A. 1,151 21 729 22 422] 57.9 
National Casualty ©. 1,900 18 469 27 1,431 | 305.1 
Northern Life 85 52 87 45 -2] -2.3 
Occidental Life 3,054 11 3,724 9 -670 | -18.0 
Pacific Employers Ins. 247 38 230 35 17 7.4 
Pacific Mitual Life 40 59 15 57 25 | 166.7 
Protective Life, Ala. 1,187 19 1,105 18 82 7.4 
the Provident Life & Acc. 8,080 8 7,159 8 921} 12.9 
Prudential Insurance ©. 13, 386 5 12,608 5 778 6.2 
Royal Indemnity 138 48 131 41 7] &2 
St. Paul Merc. Indemnity 58 55 21 55 37 | 176.2 
Standard Accident 641 26 461 2 180 | 39.0 
Travelers Ins. ©. 29, 361 3 31,622 3 -2,261] -7.2 
Union Labor Life 156 47 51 48 105 | 205.9 
Union Mitual Life 186 44 49 49 137 | 279.6 
United Pacific Ins. 349 35 343 33 6 1.7 
United States F. & G. ®. 543 29 454 Kt) 89 19.6 
Washington National Ins. 2,005 17 1,922 14 83 4.3 
Zurich General A. & LL. + 3,692 9 3,649 Wy) 43 1.2 
Totals 220 , 509 214,365 6,144 2.9 
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A. & H. net premiums written in Alabama in 1945 were $1,846,000. Leading producer was Provident Life and Accident 
Insurance Company with $651,000 net premiums written. Protective Life Insurance Company was second with $367,000.) 
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Net 
Premiums 
Written 
All Position | Position | Position] Position | Position |Position | Position |Position | Position | Position 
STATE Companies}} No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 | No. 10 
Met. Aetna Trav's, | Equit. Prud, J. Han'k, Conn.G.|Pro.L&A./ Zur, @.| B.A.R.E, 
1945 |] 213,219 46,257 32,636 29,361 25,131 13,386 | 11,325 9,701 8,080 3,692 3,214 
Nationwide Met. Aetna Trav's Equit. Prud, J. Han'k] Conn.G, | Pro.L.4Aj Occ. L.| Zur, a, 
1944 |] 207,012 43,157 | 35,736 31,622 23,919 12,608 | 11,264 10,551 7,159 3,724 3,649 
Pro.Lé&A.| Prot, L.| Met. Equit. Prud, Aetna Wash.N, | Comm. C, Gen.A.L} Life Va, 
1945 1,846 651 367 255 140 114 58 40 30 24 
Alabama Pro,.LaA,| Met. Equit,. Prud. Aetna Wash,.N. Comm.C. | Gen,A.L,. Trav's zur, G, 
1944 1,701 623 216 153 126 ee 36 19 19 19 
Aetna Equit. Occ, L. | J. Han'k] Trav’s |Cal.W.S.| B.M.A. Wash.N, Met, C.| Met, 
1945 527 293 90 27 25 23 20 7 6 4 
Arizona Aetna J. Han'k} Trav's Occ. L. | Equit. |Cal.W.S.| BMA. Conn.@, Wash.N,| Met. 
1944 552 371 52 26 26 20 18 8 7 6 4 
Met, Pro.L&A,| Prud, Equit,. Aetna zur. G. Gen,A.L.| Wash.N. B,M.A, Col.N.L. 
1945 576 114 107 90 76 73 57 34 5 3 3 
Arkansas Prud, Met. Pro.Lé&A.| Aetna Zur. G.j Equit. Trav's Gen.A.L. Wash.N.| Hart.A.I, 
1944 582 124 104 103 56 54 22 5 3 
Trav's | Aetna Occ. L. | Met. Prud, J.Han'k, | Cal.W.S.| Equit. Conn.G.| B.A.R.E, 
1945 16,020 3,995 2,028 1,606 1,388 1,367 1,303 841 806 768 329 
California Trav's | Aetna J. Han'k| Occ, L. | Prud, _ | Met. Conn, G.| Cal. W.S{J Equit. | B,A.R.E., 
1944 20,400 » 3,366 2,196 2,086 1,542 1,413 840 742 726 440 
Equit, | Met. Aetna Trav's Occ, L. | Comm, C.| Std.Acc.| J, Han'k} Conn.G,/ Zur. G, 
1945 627 126 75 59 50 37 34 33 32 27 
Colorado Equit. Mass, P,| Met, Occ. L. | Trav's | Aetna J. Han'ki Comm, C.| Conn.G./ Zur, G. 
1944 605 174 113 73 61 57 39 36 26 25 
Aetna Trav's Met, Conn. G.| Equit. | J.Han'k Cont.C. | Comm. C.} Prud, Wash.N, 
1945 5,943 1,513 1,307 P 987 342 142 109 73 72 67 
Connecticut Aetna Conn,.G. Trav's Met. Equit. J,Han'k Comm.C, | Wash. N, Cont. C} Prud. 
1944 5,869 1,654 1,254 1,125 818 381 77 70 67 54 
Equit, Met. Trav's Prud, Aetna zur. @G. Amer, M.| Amer, P. Farm, B} Cont, C. 
1945 658 412 86 55 27 23 14 11 7 7 7 
Delaware Equit,. Met. Trav's Zur.H.G.| Amer. C.j Prud. Amer. M.| Aetna Amer, P} Conn, G. 
1944 648 363 76 41 30 29 15 20 8 7 
Met, Trav's Equit. 4etna Conn, G.| Wash.N. Prud, Mut .BHA Met. C.| U,S,Life 
1945 674 193 110 106 46 2 35 30 25 23 20 
Dist. of Col. Met. Trav's Aetna Conn. G.} US Life | Globel. Wash, N.| Rel. L. Royal I} Prud,. 
1 563 182 107 89 43 42 39 37 32 31 30 
Trav's | Met. Aetna Equit. Pro,LéA | Prud. zur. G,| J.Han'k Comm, Cj Met, C. 
1945 1,218 236 211 182 135 127 76 63 37 29 29 
Plorida Aetna Trav's Equit. Pro .L&A| Prud, zur, G. Conn.G, | J.Han'k Met. Met, C. 
1944 966 235 146 85 71 62 51 30 25 21 
Aetna Pro .L&A| Met. Equit. Trav's zur. G. Prud, Wash. N, Prot. Lj Life Va. 
1945 3,658 801 702 396 286 144 91 83 67 65 51 
Georgia Aetna Pro ,L&A| Met. Equit. Trav's Prud, Zur. G. | Wash, N. Prot. Li Conn, G. 
1944 2,801 661 334 277 83 69 47 45 
Equit. | Pro .L&A| Aetna Met, Wash, N./B.M,A. Prud. Occ.L. Sec,L4Aj Zur, 4G, 
1945 263 112 31 23 19 14 8 8 8 3 2 
Idaho Equit. Pro ,L&A;} Mut.BHA Aetna Met, Wash.N, Occ.L, Prud., BLM,A, Std.Acc,. 
1944 213 108 33 17 1 9 7 7 6 3 2 
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et 
Premiums 
Written , 
All Position | Position | Position | Position Position |Position |Position [Position |Position | Position 
Companies No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No, 7 ° No. 9 No. 10 
STATS A 
Trav's. Met. Aetna Equit. Prud. Zur.G. | Con't. AJ, Han'k] B.A.R.E Cont .c. 
1945] 18,685 3,679 3,640 2,651 2,222 1,068 807 778 730 644 430 
Illinois Trav's Met. Aetna Equit, Prud. Zur.G. J.Han'k | B.A.R.F. Cont.A.}| Cont.Cc. 
1944] 17,165 3,626 3,133 2,912 2,035 A 804 591 559 432 343 
Met. Aetna Equit. Trav's Prud. Conn.G.| Mass. P.| J,Han'k Cont.c.| B,A.R.E. 
1945 9,437 2,428 1,581 ‘ 1,005 558 442 331 293 254 220 
Indiana Met. Aetna Trav's Equit. Prud. Conn.G.| 3.Han'k | Cont. C.] B.A.P.E} Cont. A. 
1944 9,332 2,486 5 1,357. 1,173 584 466 2, 233 213 143 
Trav's Equit. Aetna Met. J.Han'k Prud, B.M.A,. Cont .A. Cont.C.| Mut.BHA 
1945 2,125 364 265 151 137 97 71 70 58 
Iowa Trav's Equit. | Aetna Met. J.Han'k Fed, L.| Prud, Cont .A. Occ. L.| Zur. G. 
1944] 1,928 40 342 282 185 150 103 90 67 47 43 
Trav's B.M,A, Prud, Met. Equit. Aetna J.Han'k | Zur. G. Gen.A.L} Comm.c. 
1945 2,068 3 376 288 213 170 158 80 47 39 39 
Kansas Trav's B.M,A, | Met. Prud. Aetna Equit, | J.Han'k | Zur, G. Cont.C.| Comm.C. 
1944 2,235 409 324 268 263 164 85 47 34 29 
Pro,.Léa. Equit, | Prud. Aetna Met. Conn.6 | Cont. A.| Wash.N. Comm.C.| Trav's 
1945 1,474 464 290 250 224 189 99 80 61 57 ben 
Kentucky Pro,Laé Equit. | Aetna Prud, Met. Wash.N.| Conn.G. | Trav's Cont.A.| Comm.G, 
1944]) 1,923 510 361 232 229 203 70 66 65 63 52 
Met, Aetna Equit. Trav's Pro.L.A.| Occ. L.| Prot. L.| Prud, Zur. G.| L.&C.T. 
1945 1,611 354 289 287 154 138 136 79 33 24 
Louisiana Equit. Aetna Met. Occ. L. Trav's Pro.L.A} Prot. L.j Prud. Zur, G.| Amer.M, 
1944 1,527 327 317 274 177 1 130 61 32 7 
UnionM.L Empl.L.| J.Han'k Met. Aetna Trav's Conn.G,. | Amer.E. Comm.C.] USF &G, 
1945 95) 185 167 133 122 113 71 33 18 16 12 
Maine Emp]. L.| Met. Trav's Aetna J.Han'k | UnionML.} Equit. | Prud. Conn.G.| Zur. G. 
1944 671 196 96 91 62 4g 17 15 13 11 
Conn, G. Met. Prud. Trav's Equit. Aetna Comm.C, | J.Han'k Wash.N.| Zur, G. 
1945, 3,469 999 551 471 4 377 373 67 30 24 19 - 
Maryland Conn, G. Prud, Trav's Met. Equit. Aetna Comm.C. | Royal I. J,Han'k| Wash.N, 
1944 4,254 1,415 586 561 433 397 64 33 29 24 
’ J.,Han'k Aetna Trav's Equit. Met. Conn.G.| Amer. M.j Conn.C. Prud, Empl .L. 
1945 9,700 2,096 1,429 1,384 1,106 1,059 702 461 43 202 176 | 
Massachusetts J.Han'k Trav's | Aetna Equit. Met. Amer.M.} Conn. G./ Comm.C. Prud, Empl.L, 
1 7,491 1,392 1,177 1,058 1,044 935 411 381 3 196 142 
Met. Aetna J.Han'k | Trav's |Prud, Equit, | Mich. L.|Pro.L.A.| Gen.A.Lj Cont.A,. 
1945 18,022 5,580 3,206 2,224 1,538 773 763 562 552 417 397 
Michigan Met. Aetna J.Han'k | Trav's |Equit. Prud, Gen.A.L.|Pro.L.A. | Conn.G,| Zur. G, 
y 1944 22,168 5,182 3,464 2,897 1,938 670 669 524 44 386 324 
Bquit. Aetna Met. Trav's B,A.R.E. Wash, Nj Comm.C, |Conn. G. Pro .LA| Prud, 
1945 2,621 491 394 354 297 135 133 105 97 96 96 
Minnesota Equit. Aetna Met. Trav's B,A.R.E, Wash, Nj Pro ,L&AjConn, G. Prud, Comm. C. 
1944 2,319 §21 316 284 264 135 128 100 92 90 71 
Equit. Aetna Met. Pro .L.AjConn, G. Cont. Aj Trav's |Zur. G. Occ. L.| Prud, 
1945 629 147 123 71 61 55 47 28 1 6 13 
Mississippi Equit. Aetna Pro .L. Met. Conn. G. Trav's zur, G. |Prot,. L. Prud, U.S.F.G, 
1944 492 150 109 55 50 29 26 17 12 12 11 
Met. Aetna Equit,. B.M.A. Gen, AM, Trav's | Prud, Cont. C. | J.Han'k]| Zur. G. 
1945 5,347 1,206 7 787 591 440 281 224 184 161 145 
Missouri Met, Aetna Equit. 5.M.A. Gen.AM, Trav's | Prud, Zur. G,. Cont.C, | Conn.G, 
1944 5,306 1,581 803 787 504 450 274 233 148 121 83 
Mut .BHA Met. Equit. Trav's Pro .L&A Prud, Wash.N, |Comm.C. USF& G, | Oce. L. 
1945 414 172 47 17 1 14 9 8 y 6 5 
Montana Mut ,BHA Met, Equit. Trav's Wash, N. Aetna Comm.C,. | USF 4G, Occ. L.| Zur. G. 
1944 319 192 47 16 1 10 6 6 6 5 4 
Conn. G.| Equit. | Trav's B.M.A. Met. Aetna, | Prud. Cont .A. J,Han'k| Zur.d. 
1945 1,259 430 180 157 112 95 51 46 32 30 30 
Nebraska Conn. G. Trav's | Equit. Met, B.M,A, Prud, Aetna Zur. G. Wash, Nd Gen.A.L. 
1944 1,274 597 1 141 87 66 46 45 3 22 15 
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Net = 
Premiums 
Written 
All Position | Position} Position | Position | Position] Position | Position | Position | Position | Position 
STATE Companies No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 No. 10 
Met, Aetna Prud, Mut.BHA |Occ, L. | Cal.W.S, | Zur, G, | Mar'd.C.| Trav's | BMA, 
1945 57 31 4 3 3 3 1 1 
Nevada Met. Aetna Trav's Mut.BHA |Cal.W,S,| Zur. G. |Mar'd.c, jAss'd, I.] Occ. L. |West CL, 
1944 140 113 11 ‘3 2 1 1 1 1 "€ 
Met. Aetna Trav's J. Han'k | Emp, L. Met. C. Conn, G.| USF &G,} Equit. |Amer, » 
1945 865 233 121 74 62 60 50 27 27 13 
New Hampshire Met. Aetna Trav's Met. C. J. Han'k} Hart.A.I.j Conn, G. | Equit. USF & G,/Empl, L, 
1944 691 183 116 53 52 45 4) 35 18 17 
Met. Trav's |Equit. Prud, Aetna J. Han'k | Cont. A.| Conn. G.| Comm. C./Mon, L, 
1945 9,857 2,735 1,903 1,551 1,019 536 232 213 178 144 
New Jersey Met. Trav's |Equit. Aetna Prud, J, Han'k | Conn, G. | Cont. A.| Comm, C./Zur, G, 
1944 8,961 2,740 s p 849 677 422 185 139 132 n 
B.M,A, Prud, Equit. Aetna Comm, C.| Trav's Met. Amer, E.| USF &G. |Gen.A.L, 
1945 294 125 56 32 23 20 15 7 3 3 2 
New Mexico BM.A, Equit, Aetna Met. USF, &G, | Sec.L&A. | Wash, N. | Zur. G. Mar'd.c.|Cont.c, 
1944 186 85 33 16 3 2 2 2 1 
Met. Trav's | Equit. Aetna Conn, G.} Amal. L. | Prud, J.Han'k | Comm.c. |Zur, G, 
1945 25,104 6,261 3,700 3,257 ° 2,096 1,854 1,814 873 597 391 
New York Met. Trav's |Equit. Aetna Conn,’ G. | Prud, J, Han'k| Comm. C.| Zur. G. | Met. C, 
1944] 21,513 6.050 3,499 2,811 2,623 2,572 1,149 737 577 355 187 
Prov.LéAj Equit. Met. Aetna Trav's Prot. L. | Prud, Comm. C.| Conn, G.}Zur, @, 
1945 3,431 1,144 595 532 376 2 177 74 68 57 35 
North Carolina Prov.LéA/} Equit. Aetna Met. Trav's Prot. L. | Comm,c, Prud, Conn, G.|Zur, 6G, 
1944 3,146 894 637 435 404 285 180 74 73 51 32 
Met. Equit. |Trav's Zur. G. |Met. C. | Occ, L. | Aetna Gr. W,L,| Cont. C./mar'd,c. 
1945 101 55 16 5 4 3 2 1 1 
North Dakota Trav's Equit. Occ.L. Zur. G. Wash, N.| Pac, Mut.) Aetna Mar'd.c.| Cont, C./Gr.W.L, 
1944 111 21 13 6 4 3 1 1 1 
Met. Aetna Prud, Equit. Trav's J.Han'k Farm BM Conn. G,| Met. C. |B,A.R.E, 
1945 17,347 5,626 3,504 1,762 . 1,350 713 559 382 281 281 
Ohio Met. Aetna Prud, Equit, Trav's J.,Han'k | Farm BM Conn, a. B,A,R.E,| Zur. 4, 
1944 16,523 5,232 3,556 ° 1,631 1,351 541 477 359 277 
Trav's Met. Equit. Std.LaH |J.Han'x | B.M,A, Prud, Aetna Gen.A.L.| Wash, N. 
1945 1,490 239 1 158 107 94 42 27 
Oklahoma Trav's | Aetna | Met, Equit, |Std.L4H | B.M.A., | Wash, N.| Zur. G. | Bank's.L|Prov.Léd 
1944 1,229 374 222 191 189 127 53 28 16 14 12 
Aetna B.M,A, Occ. L. United P.j Equit. Met, Trav's Cal.W.S.| Cont.A. |Met. C, 
1945 1,406 5 229 128 83 79 . 57 53 42 27 35 
Oregon Aetna B,M,A, Oce, L. Equit. United Pj Cal.W.S. | Met. Trav. Cont.A, |Pro.L.a, 
1944 1,615 189 169 83 48 47 42 25 18 
Met. Equit. Aetna Trav's Prud, B,A.R.F, | Conn, G. | Gen,A.L.| J.Han'k | Pro .Lés. 
1945 16,646 3,761 3,098 1,838 1,657 1,155 761 566 560 525 367 
Pennsylvania Met. Equit. Trav's Aetna Prud, B,A.R.E, | Gen.A.L. | J.Han'k | Conn. G./@ro.Léi, 
1944 14,996 3,185 3,085 2,073 1,750 3 724 560 488 475 315 
Met. Trav's | Aetna Equit,. J.Han'k | Comm, C. | Conn, G.| Zur. G. USF &G, | Met. C, 
1945 715 235 110 76 75 36 33 12 11 10 
Rhode Island Met. Trav's Aetna Equit, J.Han'k | Conn, G. | Comm, C./| Zur, G, | Amer. M. |Occ, L. 
1944 645 212 111 52 46 35 27 11 1 9 
Pro, Lé&Aj Equit. | Aetna Met. Trav's Zur, 3. | Life Va.| Amer, M,| Sen,AL,/Comn, C. 
1945 1,761 663 235 197 140 29 1 11 a 8 7 
South Carolina Pro. L&AJ Prot. L.|Equit. |Aetna Met, Trav's |conn. G.| zur. a. | Amer,ML [Comm. C, 
1944 1,562 523 410 234 190 105 33 20 16 6 
Equit,. Cont.A. |J.Han'k |Prud,. Met. Wash,.N, Trav's B.M,A,. Zur, G,j Aetna 
1949 126 27 22 13 12 11 6 5 
South Dakota Equit. Cont. A.|J,Han'k Prud, Met, Wash,.N. Trav's Zur. G. Comm.C.|B,M,A. 
1944 130 26 23 21 13 10 9 4 4 3 
Met. Pro,LéA,| Equit. Aetna Trav's Prud, USF, &G, Zur. G. Gen,A.L.|B,M.A. 
1944 2,779 767 565 3 236 165 160 143 70 70 63 
Tennessee Met, Pro.LéA. Aetna Equit. Trav's Prud, USF.4G. | Zur. G. Comm. C|J.Han'k 
1 2,464 621 480 281 238 21 148 131 62 53 50 
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Net 
Premiums 
Written 
All Position | Position} Position] Position | Position | Position] Position] Position | Position | Position 
STATES Companies No. l No, 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No, 7 No. 8 No. 9 No. 10 
Aetna Met. Trav's Equit, Amer, G,|Gen. A.L.J Occ, L. | Pro,Lé&A,}] Cal.W.S,] Cont.A, 
1945 5,870 1,652 1,042 757 567 357 262 163. 151 133 106 
Texas Aetna Met. Trav's Equit, Amer. G.| Gen.A.L.}| Occ. L, Conn.G. Pro.L&A.| Cont.A,. 
1944 6,563 2,023 1,247 954 591 350 204 182 128 112 106 
Equit, B.M.A, Occ. L. Trav's Met, Cal.W.S.| Zur. G. Prud, West.C.L} Cont.c. 
1945 541 112 108 75 73 40 28 24 16 16 14 
Utah Equit. Trav's Occ, L. BMA, Zur. G. Met. Prud, Aetna Cal.W,S.| Cont.c. 
1944 452 98 91 62 50 46 27 20 19 19 6 
Aetna Met. FarmB.M, | Trav's Conn. G,| J.Han'k | Equit,. Emp.L. Met. C, Mut . BHA 
1945 647 145 143 88 73 53 47 19 17 14 1 
Vermont Met, Aetna Conn, G. | Trav's Equit, Met. C. | J,Han'k | Mut.BHA | Prud, Zur, G. 
1944 358 101 99 38 38 13 1 1 8 8 7 
Aetna Pro.LéA | Equit, Met. Trav's LifeVa. Conn. G,| Prud, Wash,.N, zur, G, 
1945 3,378 886 577 434 389 293 238 180 147 49 42 
Virginia Ketna | Pro,L&A|Equit. | Met. Trav's | Prud. Conn, G.| Life Va| Wash.N. | Met. C. 
1944 3,092 1,059 585 314 275 188 181 172 117 43 29 
Equit, Occ, L, | Aetna UnitedP., | WA.P.S. Trav's Met. Prud, Nor, L. LoyalP, 
1945 2,118 386 343 271 257 162 161 150 71 66 ben 
Washington Equit. Occ. L, | Aetma UnitedP, | Trav's Met. Nor. L. Prud, Cal.Ws zur, G. 
1944 2,128 490 451 274 252 207 130 69 61 29 29 
Pro,Lé&A, | Aetna Equit. Met. Trav's Prud, Conn.G, Comm.C,. Zur. G. B,A.R.E. 
1945 3,092 832 488 488 484 176 141 121 105 47 36 
West Virginia Pro,LéA, | Aetna Met. Equit, Trav's Prud, Conn.G. | Comm,C. J.Han'k | Zur. G, 
1944 2,854 8s2 | 452 400 302 203 174 102 84 72 46 
Aetna Met. Trav's Equit, B,A.R.E, | Prud. J,Han'k Wash.N, BLM,A, Conn,.G. 
1945 5,617 1,189 927 710 706 482 395 325 204 160} 147 
Wisconsin Aetna Equit, | Trav's B,A.R.E, | Prud, J.Han'k | Conn.G, | Wash.N, | B,M.A, zur, G, 
1944 4,198 1,082 662 621 463 339 245 221 161 84 70 
Equit. Conn.G, | Prud.- BMA, zur. &. Wash.N. Aetna USF4G, J,Han'k | Met, 
1945 156 66 53 14 6 4 4 3 1 1 1 
Wyoming Equit, Conn.G, | Cal.W.S. | Wash.N. Zur. G. BMA, Aetna Mar.DC, Met. USF&G, 
1944 150 63 49 19 S 3 3 3 1 1 1 
, Amerioan 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS OF COMPANY TITLES: AETNA, Aetna Life (Acc. Dept.); AMAL, L., ‘Amalgamated Life and Health; AMER, C 
Casualty Co.; AMER,E., American Employers Insurance Co.; AMER, C,, American feneral Insurance Co., Texas; AMER, M, American 
Mutual Liability Co.; AMER, P,, American Policyholders Insurance Co.; ASS'D I,, Associated Indemnity Co. 

B,A,R,F,, Benefit Association of Ry. Employees; BANK'S L,, Bankers Life Insurance Co., Iowas B,M,A,, Business Men's Assur. Co, 
of Amer.; CAL, HS. California — Western States Life; COL, N, L., Columbian National Life; ee, Commercial Casualty Co.; 
CONN, G,, Connecticut General Life; CONT, A., Continental Assurance Co.; CONT, C., Continental Casualty Co. 

EMPL, %., Employers Liability Assur. Corp.; EQUIT,, Equitable Life Assurance Co, of the U,S,A.: »» Farm Bureau Mutual 
Automo é ins. Co.; FED, L., Federal Life Insurance Co.; GEN, A, L., General American Life Ins. Co.; a «» Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Co.; J, HAN'K., John Hancock Mutual Life; L, &°C, ™,, Life and Casualty Co. of Tenn,; IFE VA., Life In- 
surance Co, of Va.; LOYAL P,, Loyal Protective Life Insurance Co.; GR, W, L,; Great West Life, Canada 

MAR'D, C,, Maryland Casualty Co.; MASS, P., Massachusetts Protective association, inc,; MEI, C,, Metropolitan Casualty Co.; 

+, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co,; MICH, L., Michigan Life Ins, Co.; MUT, BHA,, Mutual Benefit Health and Acc, Ass'n,, Omaha,; 

L., Northern Life Ins. Co.3 cC, L, Occidental Life Ins. Co,; PROT, L., Protective Life Ins, Co., Ald@.s PRO, L, &A,, 
Provident Life and Accident Ins, Co.; RUD,, Prudential Ins. Co, of Amer. 

REL, L., Reliance Life Ins. Co.; ROYAL I,, Royal Indemnity Co.; SEC, L &A,, Security Life and Accident Ins, Co., Denver; 

D, ACC,, Standard Accident Ins, Co.; L H,, Standard Life & Hospital, Oklahoma; TEAS Travelers Insurance Company 
Acc. Dept.); UNION M,L., Union Mutual Life, Maine; UNITED P,, United Pacific Insurance Co,; U, .F, &G,, United States Fidelity 
and Guarantee Co.; U,S, Lif United States Life Ins. Co. 

WASH, N,, Washington Betscnei Insurance Co.; WA, P, S,, Washington Physicians Service Ins. Co., Olympia, Wash,; WEST c) 
West Coast Life; ZUR, G,, Zurich General Accident & Liabiiity Ins. Corp. 











producer of group casualty premi- 





Group Casualty Production 
(Continued from page 61) 


Metropolitan producing $2,735,000 
of that amount. In Ohio the Metro- 
pojitan Life wrote $5,626,000 last 
year of the total for the State of 
$17,347,000. Metropolitan’s share of 
the business in Ohio was thus one- 
third of the total written. In Penn- 
sylvania in 1945 total premiums of 
$16,646,000 were produced of which 


the Metropolitan wrote $3,761,000. 
This company also ranked second 
among the producers operating in 
10 other States. 

The Aetna Life last year ranked 
first in Arizona, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Oregon, Texas, Vermont, 
Virginia and Wisconsin. This is a 
total of eight States and the com- 
pany was second in 12 additional 
ones. 

The Travelers was the leading 


ums last year in California, Florida, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas and Okla- 
homa. It was second in six others. 
Net premiums written in California 
by all companies last year were 
$16,020,000 compared with $20,400,- 
000 in 1944. The Travelers wrote 
$3,995,000 in this Pacific Coast State 
in 1945—a substantially reduced 
volume from the $5,553,000 written 
in 1944. So dominant, however, is 
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the position of the company in this 
field in California that, despite the 
loss of premiums, it retained first 
place with almost twice the pre- 
miums written by the second com- 
pany. 

Equitable Society 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, ranking fourth nationally 
among producers, was first last year 
in Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Washington and Wyo- 
ming. It was the second ranking 
producer in eight other States. 

The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, which was fifth 
last year in the nationwide totals 
with $13,386,000 group casualty 
premiums, did not place first in any 
State and it was second in only 
New Mexico. The company was 
third in six States, fourth in four 
and fifth in six additional ones. 
The performance of the Prudential 
has not been spectacular in any spe- 
cific territory but its position in all 
respects has been well maintained. 
Premiums from the company’s 
group casualty operations last year 
increased 6.2 per cent while the 
national average was 2.9 per cent. 


John Hancock Mutual 


The sixth position among group 
casualty insurance producers na- 
tionally was securely held in 1944 
and 1945 by the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life. This company was first 
in Massachusetts last year where it 
wrote $2,096,000. The all-company 
total for the State was $9,700,000. 
Thus John Hancock Mutual wrote 
22 percent of the total busines de- 
veloped in Massachusetts. John 
Hancock’s Bay State volume in 
1945 was $704,000 or 51 per cent 
ahead of 1944’s total. This com- 
pared with an overall increase for 
the State of $2,209,000 or 29 per 
cent. 

John Hancock Mutual did not 
place second in any State but it 
held third position last year in four 
States, fourth position in another 
State, fifth position in three States 
and sixth place in five other States. 


Connecticut General 


Connecticut General Life last 
year was the leading producer of 
group casualty premiums in Mary- 
land and Nebraska. It was second 
in Wyoming. The company did not 
hold third or fourth position in any 
State but it ranked fifth among 
producers in four States, sixth in 
another four States and seventh in 
six additional States. 

Provident Life and Accident In- 
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EUGENE 
O. 


BURGET 


surance Company, which ranked 
eighth among producers nationally 
in 1944 and 1945, held first position 
in Alabama, Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and West Vir- 
ginia last year. This was a total 
of five States. The activities of 
Provident Life and Accident are 
not extended on a broad geograph- 
ical basis. The company does not 
operate in all States. However, in 
those States where it set the pace, it 
did so decisively. Last year in 
Alabama, for example, the com- 
pany wrote $650,000 of group cas- 
ualty premiums of a total for the 
State of $1,846,000. The second com- 
pany in rank was the Protective 
Life with $367,000. In Kentucky, 
Provident Life and Accident wrote 
$464,000 of a total for the State of 
$1,474,000. The Provident Life and 
Accident, therefore, wrote about 32 
per cent of the total business de- 
veloped in Kentucky last year. In 
North Carolina the company wrote 
$1,144,000 in premiums of a total in 
the State of $3,431,000. The com- 
pany ranking second in North Caro- 
lina in 1945 wrote approximately 
one half of Provident’s volume. 


In Maine last year the Union 
Mutual Life of Portland with $185,- 
000 in premiums assumed first posi- 
tion displacing Employers Liability 
Assurance Corporation of Boston, 
which had dominated the field in 
Maine in 1944. Union Mutual Life 
ranked sixth in 1944 in Maine with 
$49,000 of premiums. 





Mutual Benefit Health and Acci- 
dent Association of Omaha has led 
in Montana during the past two 


years. The Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Company of Kansas City, Mo. 
dominated the field in New Mexico 
in both 1944 and 1945. In each year 
it wrote approximately 40 per cent 
of the total group casualty produc- 
tion of the State. 


SYMPOSIUM OF 
EXECUTIVE OPINION 


(Continued from page 15) 


years and I always eagerly await 
their published figures. The Mutual 
Life, in company with a number 
of other fine companies, from 1942 
up until 1945 has found that the 
interest earned to the interest re- 
quired wasn’t as much as they 
would have liked to have seen it. 
Under the circumstances, it was 
good business on their part to look 
around to see what they could do 
to improve that situation. No one 
could blame them, therefore, in 
taking any steps that they thought 
might improve still more the situ- 
ation which, incidentally, showed 


considerable improvement in the 
year 1945. 
Not at all incidentally, if any 


reader of these remarks happens 
to be an actuary with chronic an- 
gina, let him stop reading at this 
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int, if he has not already done 
so, because the following figures 
are painted with a very broad brush. 

At the end of 1944 (ikst figures 
available in publication) the Mutual 
Life’s policy loans represented 4.54% 
of their admitted assets. In 1926 
they represented 12.95% of the 
admitted assets of the company. I 
used 1926 because, according to 
Mr. Douglas’ letter, in the estima- 
tion of his company the ‘20's 
showed a very favorable proportion 
of the Mutual Life’s assets in policy 
Jjoans. In any event, according to 
the yearbook, in °44 the Mutual’s 
income from interest on “notes, loans 
and policy loans” was $5,309,000. 
I would assume that the majority 
of this income item was on policy 
loans. This represented a return of 
68% on $77,989,000 of loans they 
had on the books as of the end of 
that year. As of the end of that 
year the “life reserve per $1,000 of 
insurance was $347.” 

Assuming that the entire reserve 
was available per loan and assum- 
ing that the policy in force aver- 
aged the same size as the “policies 
written,” namely $3,489, that would 
mean that the average loan avail- 
able would be $1,210 which accord- 
ing to the new scale would call for 
an irtterest charge of 4%. I loaded 
this 4% earning with a 1.8% 
credit—that being the difference 
between what the Mutual earned 
in 44 on this account and probably 
to their 5% maximum loan in force 
and came to the broad guess that 
this new step meant only a decrease 
of 1% earnings on this policy loan 
account. If that guess is anywhere 
near correct, it would mean, there- 
fore, that the Mutual would have 
had to increase its policy loans 
17.36% in ’44 in order to enjoy the 
same income from this source as 
they did at the higher rates. 


Assuming that they were success- 
ful in not only doing this, but 
achieving the high figure of 12.95% 
that they had back in 1926, it would 
mean that they would have to kick 
their policy loans up to $222,434,000 
as of December, 1944 or practically 
triple the loans they actually had 
in force on that date. 

Well, that is doing one whale of 
a big policy loan business, but even 
So, the policy loan interest that they 
received in 1944 represented only 
243% of their total income. Had 
they had $222,000,000 of policy loans 
at 5.8%, that still would have 
represented only 5.9% of their total 
income. 

Under the circumstances, I would 
Suggest that “everybody remain 


seated until the car stops moving.” 
I have not detected in anything that 
the Mutual Life has announced 
that they felt this change in the 
interest rates was the answer to the 
life insurance investment problem 
—and I doubt if they think so. 

As I stated previously, all of the 
above estimates have been arrived 
at through the use of a wide brush 
and a long-handle spoon—and may 
be most misleading. If I have 
assumed the average interest earned 
on the new policy loan basis as 
being too high, it merely means 
that they have to do a still bigger 
business to make up for the drop 
in rate. If I have assumed it as 
being too low, it makes less differ- 
ence than shown in my figures. 
Furthermore, why should I work 
out accurate arithmetical problems 
for THE SPECTATOR without financial 
compensation when they, on the 
other hand, in preparing accurate 
figures for me—such as they do in 
their publications—charge me $40 
or $50 a volume! 

In any event, I agree with the 
common comment made—that the 
action on the part of the Mutual 
Life shows definitely that there is 
no collusion in the decisions made 
by the several life insurance com- 
panies. In other words, it all goes 
back to the words of the immortal 


WILLIAM 
MONTGOMERY 


Bard from whose play I have stolen 
the title of these remarks. “Much 
Ado About Nothing”—or “Every- 
body to their own taste said the 
old woman as she kissed the cow!” 


* * * 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 


President, Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, 
DB. C 


This will acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of August 28th, 
in which you asked for my com- 
ments with respect to the action 
taken by the Mutual Life of New 
York in the matter of policy loan 
interest rates. 

We quite agree with you that 
such a change in life insurance 
practice by a company as large as 
the Mutual Life is a matter of 
broad public interest and that it 
would be natural for the policy- 
holders to expect an expression of 
opinion by life insurance manage- 
ment generally as to the advis- 
ability and effect of such a change. 
We believe any fundamental prob- 
lem of life insurance affecting as 
it must the millions of people in 
this country who own life insur- 
ance, should be brought out in the 
open for examination and discus- 
sion, to the end that the pooling 
of the experience and knowledge of 
the management of life insurance 
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Mid-Year Report 


During the first six months of 
1946 life underwriters of Farm- 
ers & Bankers Life wrote 61% 
more business than they did in 
the first half of 1945. 


This remarkable increase didn’t 
“just happen.” Largely responsi- 
ble is the Farmers & Bankers 
sales training program — a pro- 
gram that improves the skill 
and technique of our salesmen. 
A Farmers & Bankers Man is 


a Career Man. 


THE 
FARMERS AND BANKERS LIFE 
eoasutance Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


H. K. LINDSLEY, President 
P. B. JACOBSHAGEN, Vice Pres.-Secy. 
3. H. STEWART, JR., Vice Pres.-Treas. 


ANAT HG 
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companies will serve the best in- 
terests of the policyholders of all 
companies, for whose benefit the 
life insurance companies should be 
operated. 

Some time ago we made a com- 
plete study here at Acacia of the 
policy loan interest problem and as 
a result, decided that the practices 
which we were following were in 
the best interests of all our policy- 
holders, taking into consideration 
the non-borrowing policyholders as 
well as the borrowing policyholders. 


Our experience has been that 
only about one out of five policy- 
holders ever borrows on his in- 
surance, and of this number, less 
than twenty per cent borrow more 
than $750. If the Mutual Life’s ex- 
perience in this respect is approxi- 
mately the same as ours, the pro- 
vision it has made for graduated in- 
terest rates of 5% on the first $750 
of policy loan; 4% for the next 
$750 of loan, and 3% on any excess 
over $1,500 will actually benefit 
only a very small proportion of the 
policyholders and those the hold- 
ers of large policies. In these cir- 
cumstances, we feel the conclusion 
is inescapable that a graduated scale 
of policy loan interest rates violates 
the principle of full mutuality, upon 
the basis of which all mutual com- 
panies should operate. 


It is our understanding that the 
experience of companies generally 
has been that the persistency rate 
on policies upon which loans have 
been made from banks has been 
definitely better than on policies on 
which the policy loans were made 
directly with the company. Such a 
difference would be natural, inas- 
much as a loan made with a bank 
is considered by the policyholder 
purely as a loan and not as an 
advance on his contract. Further 
than that, the interest payments due 
the bank must be made promptly 
or else the loan is called, whereas 
in the case of a loan made with a 
life insurance company, the amount 
of the interest, if not paid when 
due, is simply added to the loan 
and thus further increases the 
charge against the policy. If this 
process is continued indefinitely, the 
policy ultimately will lapse and 
thus defeat the purpose for which 
the policy was purchased. 


The fundamental purpose of life 
insurance is to provide food, cloth- 
ing and shelter for wives and chil- 
dren when the breadwinner has 
been taken away and to safeguard 
the policyholder against want and 
dependence in old age. The ac- 


complishment of both these pyr. 
poses is seriously handicapped when 
the policyholder borrows against his 
policy. 

We feel that there is a sacredness 
to life insurance that should not be 
subordinated to the desire of the 
companies to make loans on their 
policies because these loans seem 
to be a desirable investment. Ad- 
mitting that there may be circum- 
stances justifying a policyholder in 
obtaining a loan on his life insyr- 
ance, we feel that the company 
should not encourage him to borrow 
by making the interest rate as at- 
tractive as possible (apart from 
the effect on the policyholders who 
do not borrow) and when the loan 
is made we feel that the company 
should urge the policyholder to 
make regular repayments and to 
clear off the indebtedness as 
promptly as possible. 


As we understand it, the change 
in interest rates made by the Mu- 
tual Life of New York was deter- 
mined primarily from the standpoint 
of the effect it will have upon the 
investment income of that company 
and the resulting benefit that this 
will be to its policyholders. We 
quite agree that this is very im- 
portant. However, we wonder if 
there are not other things of equal 
or possibly more importance to all 
of the policyholders which are de- 
serving of consideration. 


We believe, for example, that the 
system widely used by mutual life 
insurance companies of making 
dividend estimates in connection 
with the sale of insurance has long 
since been outmoded. Considering 
the experience the companies have 
had with it and the resulting dis- 
appointments and misunderstand- 
ing to policyholders, we feel as we 
have felt for many years, that the 
companies should voluntarily dis- 
continue the system. 


We further believe that one of 
the greatest benefits that the life 
insurance companies can provide 
for all their policyholders, both 
present and prospective, is to fur- 
nish sound life insurance protection 
at the lowest possible premium rate 
consistent with safety. Under this 
plan the policyholder obtains the 
maximum amount of protection pos- 
sible for the amount of money he is 
able to devote to the purchase of 
life insurance. 


That the low premium principle 
is sound and successful in operation 
is amply proven by the results ob- 
tained by the stock companies 
which have sold insurance for s0 
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many years on a non-participating 
pasis. These companies have offered 
policyholders insurance at a very 
low premium carrying with it a 
guaranteed low cost and at the same 
time have operated on a basis which 
has been very profitable to their 
stockholders. 

In our modest way, Acacia has 
shown conclusively by twenty years 
of successful operation under the 
low premium principle that a mu- 
tual company can furnish sound life 
insurance protection to its policy- 
holders at guaranteed low premium 
rates comparable to the non-par- 
ticipating premium rates of the 
stock companies and still pay a 
real dividend to its policyholders. 
Our growth during that twenty 
year period has shown that such a 
plan of operation is popular with 
the insurance-buying public. In 
our last annual report to our policy- 
holders we set forth in detail a 
statement of our philosophy as to 
the low premium principle and a 
record of our successful operation 
under this principle over the past 
twenty years. 

We believe that when people are 
facing, as they are now, increasing 
costs of living on every hand that 
the life insurance industry should 
do everything within its power to 
make it possiblbe for men to buy 
the life insurance which they need 
to protect their wives and children 
at the lowest possible premium con- 
sistent with safety. 

While we have previously ex- 
pressed our views to Mr. Lewis 
Douglas, President of* the Mutual 
Life, with respect to the important 
change which they have made in 
policy loan interest rates, never- 
theless, we appreciate having this 
opportunity of discussing our posi- 
tion with you. 


* * * 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON 


President, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York 


Replying to your letter of the 28th 
asking for comment on the Mutual 
Life’s announcement of a graduated 
reduction in interest rates on policy 
loans, I am glad to repeat a state- 
ment which I have made publicly 
on this matter. 

On policies issued beginning 
January 1, 1939 the interest rate, in 
accordance with the amendment to 
the New York Insurance Law which 
became effective on that date, has 
been 5%. As of January 1, 1944 the 
Equitable reduced the interest rate 
on policy loans on policies issued 
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The business of a broker is more complicated to- 
day than ever before. New situations are constantly creating new 
needs for insurance and new methods of meeting these needs. 


Connecticut General brokerage specialists know the bro- 
kers’ problems and know how to help solve them. They have at 
their fingertips the broad facilities of the Connecticut General 
organization for handling all forms of life, accident, health and 
retirement plans, both individual and group, to meet personal or 
business needs. They have constant access to the consultation 


services of Connecticut General’s Advisory Bureau. 


The Connecticut General brokerage specialist in your com- 
munity can be an EXTRA man in your organization. Call him 


today at the nearest Connecticut Genera\ office. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH INSURANCE, SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE ANDO AN- 
NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GROUP 
INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITIES 
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prior to January 1, 1939 from six 
to five per cent. At the time of tak- 
ing this action we also considered 
the possibility of charging lower in- 
terest rates for the large loans but 
came to the conclusion that we 
should not do so because such 
action would involve (1) a possible 
violation of the New York Insur- 
ance Law provisions relating to 
discrimination; (2) possible unfair- 
ness to non-borrowing policyhold- 
ers, because of the cost of admini- 
stering policy loans; and (3) bad 
relations with our smaller borowing 
policyholders who would have the 
Tight to feel that they should not 
be charged 5% on a $750 loan when 
other policyholders could obtain a 
$1,500 loan at 3% interest. 

We believed then and believe 
now that our loans on policies are 
not primarily a matter of invest- 
ment, but rather a matter of serv- 
ice required by law. We still be- 
lieve that a policy loan is too often 
the first step toward discontinuance 
of the policy and we still emphasize 
the desirability of continued pro- 
tection. Notwithstanding the in- 
vestment problem which all life 
insurance companies face, we prefer 
not to encourage policy loans, and 
we do not think of them as pro- 
viding opportunity for investment 
income but rather as a service to 
meet the emergency needs of our 
policyholders. Our policy loans 
differ in one important respect from 
ordinary commercial loans in that 
their term is not fixed by the lender 
but remains entirely at the option 
of the borrowing policyholder. They 
are therefore not time or demand 
loans as are bank loans made on the 
security of policies as collateral. 
Hence, even if interest rates rise 
sharply, the policyholder does not 
have to repay the loan but may 
keep it outstanding as long as it 
suits his convenience. Therefore, 
we do not think that interest rates 
on policy loans need to be or should 
be brought into conformity with 
rates charged in what you refer to 
as “the general money market.” 


* * * 


GEORGE AVERY WHITE 


President, State Mutual Life, 
Worcester, Mass. 


In response to your request, I am 
glad to outline my views relative 
to interest rates on policy loans, 

It is the undoubted right of a 
policyholder to borrow on the col- 
lateral of his life insurance. This 
right is of a quite different nature 
than the ordinary loan procured 
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Mother, MUST father sell every young man who enters this house? 


from a bank or finance company. It 
was intended to enable the policy- 
holder to procure funds in case of 
emergency, but it was right which, 
if exercised, was generally detri- 
mental to both the policyholder 
and the life insurance company. 
This is so because’ borrowing 
against life insurance is very fre- 
quently the first step toward allow- 
ing the insurance coverage to lapse. 
All of the constructive effort which 
has been put into the creation of 
an insurance estate by the policy- 
holder, the life insurance agent, 
and the company he represents, is 
undone when a policy loan leads 
to lapsation. 

The life insurance loan is not 
comparable to a loan procured at 
a bank or finance company because 
it is of indefinite maturity and is 
not subject to a change in interest 
rates if the general level of interest 
rates varies. Even though condi- 
tions develop which make it ad- 
vantageous for the life insurance 
company to require payment of the 
loan or increase the interest rate, 
the company, representing the great 
bulk of policyholders who are not 
borrowers, has its hands tied. The 
botrower on a life insurance policy 
is the exception, and the welfare 
of the policyholders as a whole must 
be of primary concern. 

The life insurance company is 
not engaged in the small loan busi- 
ness. If it were, it would not limit 
its small loan activity to its policy- 


holders. The average policy loan 
does not exceed $500 in amount. 
In view of the cost of handling 
these .relatively small loans, the 
rates charged are not excessive. It 
is doubtful whether the average 
borrower could procure even a 
much less favorable loan at a bank- 
ing institution at rates as low as 
those charged by life insurance 
companies. Usually the life insur- 
ance loan is a substitute for bor- 
rowing on a much higher interest 
basis. 

It has been the feeling of most 
mutual life insurance companies 
that mutuality requires equal treat- 
ment of all policyholders. While 
it is true that the large loans re- 
quire less handling per thousand 
dollars loaned than do the small 
loans, it has been felt that the 
larger policyholders who might be 
borrowing for much less worthy 
causes than the small policyholders 
borrowing for emergency should 
not be given preferential treatment 
in the matter of interest rates. As 
a result of this policy, under the 
impetus of aggressive advertising 
by commercial banks and _ solicita- 
tion by brokers seeking a commis- 
sion, a considerable volume of 
the larger life insurance loans 
have been transferred to banks at 
interest rates lower than _ those 
established by life insurance com- 
panies. Today this trend has gone 
to the extent of using life insurance 
and its collateral value as a p0s- 
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sible means of tax avoidance. It 
js undoubtedly true that the larger 
Joans constitute excellent assets in 
a commercial bank’s portfolio, and 
joked at solely from the point of 
view of a loan, they justify the 
low interest rates that have been 
jecorded them. 

It may very likely be true that 
in order to safeguard their rela- 
tions with larger policyholders, 
life insurance companies may be 
forced by this type of commercial 
bank competition to depart from 
traditional concepts of mutuality 
and grant lower rates on larger 
joans. Personally, I feel that such 
a trend can only lead to increased 
porrowing on life insurance, to the 
encouragement of tax avoidance 
shemes in which life insurance 
will be a pawn, and the stirring up 
of a feeling among non-borrowing 
policyholders and small borrowers 
that their companies are discrimin- 
ating in favor of the larger policy- 
holders. It appears to me that either 
life insurance companies should 
actively enter the field of collateral 
loans, in which case they would 
establish definite maturities and 





RALPH R. LOUNSBURY 


President, Bankers National Life, Montclair, 
N. J. 


The action of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York in 
reducing interest rates on policy 
loans was without any doubt “big 
news.” It seems to us in this Com- 
pany that more is involved here 
than a means of recapturing the 
loan business which has gone from 
many insurance companies to banks 
and other lending institutions. 

To set forth to our own field or- 
ganization our attitude and feeling 
in the matter, a bulletin, copy of 
which accompanies this letter, was 


sent out. You may find its con- 
tents of interest. 
* ~ 


Your letter of August 28, which 
undoubtedly went to a goodly num- 
ber of company executives, is now 
on my desk. 

You have the bulletin which went 
out from this Company to all of our 
agents giving the standing of this 
Company with respect to policy 
loan interest, but that statement 
was made primarily for agents and 
did not include all of the objec- 
tions which we have to the ac- 
tion of the Mutual Life. 

Other very valid objections are 
set forth by Mr. Matthew Woll in 





thus reserve the right to vary in- , 


terest rates, or else they should 
adhere to the principles of mutu- 
ality and conservation of life in- 
surance coverage which have guided 
them in the past. 

The cost of selling and issuing 
a policy is not absorbed until 
several years’ premiums have been 
paid. Any encouragement to lap- 
sation is expensive to the company, 
and the company is nothing but 
the sum total of its policyholders. 
By and large, these policyholders 
are non-borrowers and it is their 
interests which must be paramount. 
It is natural that those who wish 





to borrow large amounts on life in- 
surance coverage seek the lowest 
interest rates obtainable. It is 
also natural that these lowest rates 
are obtainable on the most stable 
and secure asset which an indi- 
vidual owns—namely, his life in- 
surance; but it should be remem- 
bered by those who are tempted 
to use their life insurance as col- 
lateral that they are mortgaging 
the protection of their loved ones 
and their own future security. It 
is not the business of a life insur- 
ance company to encourage such 
action. 
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I. Zree Education for All 


NO ONE but an American can understand the national 
doctrine that the lowliest born baby may become President 


The idea is nurtured by a Great 
American Institution—the right of every inhabitant, regard- 
less of wealth or position, to a good schooling. Free edu- 
| cation for all is a firm foundation stone of tomorrow’s. 


And another great institution — Life Insurance — works 
hand in glove with the precious privilege of schooling for 
all. It underwrites the sacred continuance of a family when 
struck down by an economic cc 
earning member. Life Insurance keeps the road to oppor- 
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his letter to Mr. Lewis Douglas, 
dated August 5, of which I hope you 
have a copy, and by the letter of Mr. 
Leroy A. Lincoln to Mr. Douglas, 
dated August 27, of which I also 
hope you have a copy. 

It seems to us that Mr. Douglas 
was led into this activity by his 
newness in the business of Iffe in- 
surance and Commissioner Dineen 
of New York was led to give his 
consent because he, too, is quite 
new in the business—without suffi- 
cient background to understand the 
difference between a life insurance 
company and a financial institution 
as such. 

It is just too bad that Mr. Douglas 
did not have the good judgment to 
discuss what he proposed to do with 
men like Leroy Lincoln, Thomas 
Parkinson, John Thompson, and 
others who have spent a lifetime 
in our business. 


. es 


Within the last few days it has 
probably come to your attention 
that one of the larger New York 
life insurance companies has an- 
nounced a new interest rate sched- 
ule for policy loans. Under this 
schedule the policyholder pays 5% 
interest on the first $750 of policy 
loan, 4% on the next $750, and 3% 
on any amount of loan above $1,500. 
On August 1 the Veterans Admini- 
stration announced a reduction in 
rate from 5% to 4% on loans made 
against Government life insurance 
policies. These two actions will un- 
doubtedly raise questions in your 
mind with respect to what is a 
proper rate of interest to be charged 
by insurance companies on loans 
made to policyholders. 

It seems to the Management of 
your Company that the first thing 
to be considered carefully is the 
nature of the fundamental purpose 
of life insurance. At the present 
time, life insurance is used to take 
care of several different financial 
needs of those who purchase policies 
but, even so, all available statistics 
still indicate that the major purpose 
of life insurance is to provide finan- 
cial independence in whole or in 
part for the widows and orphans of 
policyholders who die too soon and 
for the old age of those who live 
beyond their earning period. The 
beneficiaries of the great bulk of 
life insurance in force are wives 
and children. That being true, it is 
obvious that most policy loans rep- 
resent a borrowing on the part of 
the policyholder from his wife and 
children. 

Probate court records still con- 
tinue to indicate very clearly that 
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much too high a percentage of men 
leave at their death for their de- 
pendents very little except the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies. In 
spite of the fact that the citizens of 
the United States carry in the ag- 
gregate a great deal more life in- 
surance than is carried by all the 
rest of the peoples of the world, it 
is still true that very few of our 
citizens carry enough life insurance 
to provide adequate financial sup- 
port for their dependents in event 
of their death. 

It seems, therefore, there is some 
doubt about the social value of 
adopting a course of action which 
may easily encourage policyholders 
to jeopardize insurance estates by 
borrowing money secured by their 
life insurance policies. During what 
was formerly considered normal 
times, loans made by policyholders 
from insurance companies on the 
security of their policies are not re- 
paid and the records of many life 
insurance companies _ indicate 
clearly that the rate of termination 
among policies which have loans 
against them is substantially higher 
than among policies which have no 
such loans. — 

Excluding Term policies  pur- 
chased to furnish purely temporary 
protection, it may be said (and it 
has been said) that every policy 
which terminates prior to the death 
of the insured or its maturity as an 
endowment represents a joint fail- 
ure of the policyholder and the life 
insurance company to carry out a 
worthy endeavor. It is a human 
characteristic to exaggerate today’s 
needs and to minimize those of to- 
morrow or next year. That is why 
some 200,000 life insurance agents 
are required to induce people to 
provide for their own financial pro- 
tection by means of life insurance. 
When a policyholder borrows on 
his life insurance policy, he has no 
obligation to undertake any definite 
schedule of repayment, and if it 
is admitted that policy loans ought 
to be repaid for the benefit of the 
named beneficiaries, then the rate 
of interest charged on the loan 
ought to be such as to provide an 
incentive for repayment rather than 
an incentive to let the loan stand. 


No one will contend that condi- 
tions never arise under which a 
policyholder is justified in making a 
policy loan, but if the policy on 
which the loan is being made is 
one which has for its purpose the 
protection of dependent members 
of the family, then the loan should 
be made only under great and ac- 
tual need and should be repaid as 
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* * * 


EUGENE O. BURGET 


President, Peoples Life, Frankfort. Ind 


Replying to your letter of the 28h 
relative to interest rates on policy 
loans, beg to advise you that its 
my opinion that the rates should k 
maintained normal to all policy. 


holders. 5 


It is possible that the Insurance 
Departments of some states wil 
rule that different rates for differ 
ent policyholders would be ds 
criminating and we have decided tp 
maintain a normal rate of 5% toal 
policyholders, giving them the 
privilege of paying their loan in 
full or in partial payments at any 
time. 

The general money market my 
not always be maintained as itis 
now and interest rates on policy 
loans could not be increased satis- 
factorily to the policyholders. 


* ~ x. 


A. A. RYDGREN 


President, Continental American Life, 
Wilmington, Dela. 


You ask a number of specific 
questions concerning the Mutu 
Life’s recent action in reducing it- 
terest rates on policy loans. 

Although I do not think thi 
there is “any need now of bringing 
life insurance interest rates @ 
policy loans in closer conformily 
with the general money market’ 
nevertheless, there would be muti 
merit in the Mutual Life’s sliding 
scale of policy interest rates if ™ 
legal questions were involved. B 
my judgment, legal questions a 
ways arise when the company d& 
parts from the terms of its col 
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In my judgment, such a sliding 
ale of policy loan interest rates 
sould have no affect on lapsation, it 
ould reduce loan repayments and 
sould increase new policy loans, 
wt the net result would be a 
jminution of investment income 
eulting in a like diminution in 
wlicyholder earnings available for 
wlicy dividends. 


* oa 


RANKIN BURNS 


President, Southern Life of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Responding to your letter of the 
th: We disapprove of the princi- 
jle involved in the practice of Mu- 
wal Life in adopting a sliding scale 
of interest rates on policy loans. 
In the matter of handling cost there 
issome basis for justification on the 
vat of the company, but from the 
standpoint of the policyholder there 
is discrimination. If this principle 
succeeds as to interest on policy 
loans, according to the size of the 
loan, the next step would perhaps 
be to extend it to the rate of divi- 
dends on policies according to the 
size of the policy, and there again 
there would be some justification 
from the standpoint of the company, 
but discrimination as to the policy- 
holder. 


* x a 


CHARLES E. BECKER 
President, The Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 


You have requested me to com- 
ment on the need now, or at any 
lime, for a revision downward in 
policy loan interest rates. 

I will say forthwith that in my 
opinion there is no present need for 
itnor has there come to my at- 
tention any publicly expressed de- 
mand for such a revision. I do not 
mean to infer that Life Insurance 
Companies’ policies in this respect 
a well as other matters should not 
be open, for discussion and period- 
ial review. However, I frankly 
feel that to have millions of our in- 
vested funds on instant cash loan 
call is most assuredly worth, in case 
of a demand for a loan, the interest 
tates which are now being charged 
by most companies. We are not in 
competition with banks or any other 
lending agencies on this type of 





loan. Neither are we attempting to 
keep up with the money markets 
in this segment of our business. Had 
the industry been trying to occupy 
such a precarious position loans 
would necessarily have been made 
at from one to one and one-half per 


cent. At this rate they would have 
been unprofitable . . perhaps an 
expense. 

The Mutual Life is eminently 


qualified to conduct its own affairs 
in every department of its business 
and certainly I have no criticism of 
their announced program of reduc- 


ing policy loan interest rates. I 


do feel strongly, however, that the 
new plan will generate an incon- 
sequential amount of new ioans and 
create but little good will. I also 
doubt the desirability of attempting 
to stimulate policy loans in this 
fashion. It is my feeling that the 
maximum amount of the policy 
contract should always be main- 
tained. Furthermore, I do not think 
it will stimulate the sale of more 
insurance. Life Insurance com- 
panies are not selling convenient 
loan plans but primarily protec- 
tion. In addition, should other lend- 
ing agencies feel that the lowering 
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THESE are headlines of a few of Northwestern National Life’s 
advertisements which have appeared in various publications dur- 


ing the past few years. 


Each of these advertisements expresses 


an idea —a point of view —on a subject of timely importance to 


life insurance policyholders and the nation as a whole. 


Giving 


currency to such ideas through advertising is just one way in 
which NYNL discharges its obligation as a good citizen — an ob- 
ligation this Company believes rests on a business institution no 


less than on an individual. 


We will gladly furnish reprints of any of these advertisements 


on request. 


NORTHWESTERN./Vadiondl LIFE 


INSURANCE 


O.LARNOLD-PRESIDENT 





COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS- MINNESOTA 
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of policy loan interest rates by in- 
surance companies will seriously 
threaten a segment of their busi- 
ness they will simply lower their 
rates to maintain a superior com- 
petitive position . . you may be 
sure they will get the best of the 
vicious circle when so established. 
There is not the slightest room for 
argument on this subject. In the 
case of a bank loan on a policy it 
is, in fact, call money whereas for 
an insurance company it is a long 
term loan . . in fact, it is per- 
manent to the extent of the policy- 
holder’s privileges and desires. 
Again in the case of the bank. . . 
the borrower is told how much and 
when he may borrow and when he 


must repay . . in the case of the 
company the borrower merely ad- 
vises how much he wishes to bor- 
row and when . but he must 
establish no maturity date. 

Under conditions of business 
stress we must reduce assets to cash 
in order to be in a position to meet 
maximum demands should they oc- 
cur. At such times security markets 
are usually weak and perhaps non- 
existent.. Where such assets are 
liquidated in a falling market book 
losses may result. You may be sure 
should a company be forced to bor- 
row from banks that the going rate 
of interest will not be much less, if 
at all, than the policy loan rates 
then prevailing. 
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““Pst—Don’t let that beard fool you; he ties it on to discourage you 
life insurance men! 


People Often Give Friendly 
Tips to Bankerslifemen 


There are numerous reasons people like to help Bankerslifemen 
Some of them do it because they believe so 
strongly in insurance, others because they have a personal liking 
for the Bankerslifeman. Generaily, however, it is for more complex 
reasons involving the reputation of the Bankerslifeman as an out- 
standing life underwriter, the fine reputation of the company he 
represents, and the desire to do a genuine favor for the prospect. 
The community prestige which typical Bankerslifemen enjoy has 
been earned by a thorough knowledge of the business—acquired 
through comprehensive and continuing training offered by the com- 
pany combined with fine supervision and experience. 

The same reasons that make people like to give more than the 
usual amount of friendly tips to Bankerslifemen establish them as 
the sort of insurance underwriters you like to meet as friends, 
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The day will come again when 
there will be another flood of Policy 
loan demands . . they cannot be 
ignored or evaded - We must 
have available in cash every dol. 
lar demanded. Unlike a bank we 
cannot say “no” we cannot 
choose and separate . . . but each 
and every demand must be met 
For such a privilege, I feel a very 
few of our policyholders indeed wilj 
seriously object to paying a higher 
rate of interest on a loan from ys 
than could be obtained at that time 
through ordinary banking channels 

To sum up, I see no benefits 
whatsoever to be gained by lower. 
ing or even publicly discussing 
lowering of policy loan interest 
rates. 

Low interest rates might attract 
and may well encourage holders to 
borrow on their policy and thereby 
jeopardize the value of his insur- 
ance estates. Experience has taught 
us that the rate of termination on 
policies securing loans is a great 
deal higher than on policies upon 
which there are no loans. The dis- 
couragement of policy loan making 
by maintaining high interest rate 
charges and perhaps in addition 
thereto invoking broad restrictions 
are, in my opinion, far more desir- 
able from the standpoint of our 
aspirations than to encourage bor- 
rowing through attractive low in- 
terest rates. 


JOHN S. THOMPSON 
President, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 


Company, Newark 


Mr. Brewer has relayed to me 
your request for a statement from 
me for the symposium you expect 
to issue on the subject of interest 
rates on policy loans. 

A statement concerning the Mutu- 
al Benefit’s attitude toward any 
modification of the rate of interest 
chargeable on policy loans was made 
about a month ago for the informa- 
tion of our agents. There appears 
to be no reason for altering the 
views then expressed, which were 
general in nature and dealt with 
fundamental principles. For the 
same reason, there is little to add. 

7 * * 


The majority of policies issued 
by this Company in 1938 and earlier 
provide for interest on policy loans 
at the rate of 6% per annum. 

A provision of the New York law 
effective January 1, 1939 required us 
to reduce the policy loan interest 
rate on policies issued in New York 
State after that date to 5% per 
annum, and the 5% rate was made 
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a feature of all policies issued after 
January 1, 1939. 

At present the Company has ap- 
proximately $41,500,000 of policy 
loans bearing interest at 6% per 
annum and $2,000,000 bearing inter- 
est at 5% per annum. 

When the change above referred 
to was made the Company gave ex- 
tended consideration to the possi- 
bility of reducing the interest rate 
chargeable on loans on policies is- 
sued prior to 1939, and concluded 
that the maintenance of the contract 
rate, 6%, was clearly conducive to 
the best interests not only of the 
Company as a whole but of the 
majority of individual members. 
There were several reasons for this 
position all of which are as forcible 
at the present time as when orig- 
inally formulated. Some of the 
more important reasons are pre- 
sented below. 


I. Policy loans must be made on 
demand regardless of money market 
conditions. 


The essential features of a policy 
joan are: (1) The Company must 
joan, on demand, up to the limit 
secured by the cash surrender value; 
(2) the loan may be demanded at 
any time; and (3) the policyholder 
need never repay the loan during 
the continuance of the policy. A 
bank, as distinguished from a life 
insurance company, is not compelled 
to make a loan, at a given time, 
even on the best collateral, and, if 
aloan is made, there is a very def- 
inte understanding as to when the 
loan will be repaid. Again, a bank 
may seldom, if ever, charge more 
than 6% per annum, but it may, 
and in times of stress frequently 
does, refuse to make loans under 
any conditions. Since, under such 
conditions as lead many banks to 
decline to make loans even on the 
best collateral, the cash demand 
upon life insurance companies is 
likely to be excessive, they must 
establish a suitable degree of liquid- 
ity. 

This tends to reduce interest earn- 
ings, and the policy loan rate may 
justly be fixed somewhat above 
the average rate earned in order to 
compensate for the fact that a sub- 
stantial part of a company’s funds 
must be kept in the form of cash 
or of short-term securities, and that 
in times of financial stress the Com- 
pany, as a result of an enlarged 
demand for cash through policy 
loans, will be unable to take full 
advantage of current favorable in- 
vestment opportunities or may even 
be obliged to liquidate long-term 
securities at unfavorable prices. In 


any case, a company must be pre- 
pared for extensive movements of 
their funds into and out of the 
money market in accompaniment 
with the various phases of expan- 
sion, depression and recovery. We 
believe that such movements will be 
less marked and less frequent with 
a 6% rate of interest than with any 
lower rate. 

In a single month—November, 
1929—the Company loaned nearly 
$6,000,000 on security of its policies, 
and in the month of December 1931 
met cash demands almost as large. 
In a single week—that ending No- 





vember 2, 1929—new and additional 


policy loans amounted to more than 
$2,000,000. These demands were 
met a day or two, or at most, a few 
days, after the receipt of properly 
executed papers. Similar conditions 
are bound to present themselves at 
indeterminate intervals in the fu- 
ture, although this fact may be over- 
looked because of the current easy 
condition of the money market. 


II. Expense of administration of 
policy loans is relatively high be- 
cause of the small average size of 
loan. 


At the present time the average 
policy loan of this Company is 
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DEPARTMENT: MAIN OFFICE BUILDING 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 





HEADQUARTERS OF THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CHEMICAL 


General Electric, ever on the look-out for products which will make 
our world a better and more comfortable one, has been a pioneer in 
the plastics field for more than fifty years. Now, at One Plastics 
Avenue in Pittsfield, planted in the heart of the Berkshire Hills 
which it so proudly surveys and drawing most of its employees from 
the surrounding country, stands the largest molding plant in the 
United States, dedicated to progress in this infant industry. It is 
staffed with expert designers, engineers, and mold-makers who, work- 
ing with the chemists in the up-to-the-minute laboratories, daily open 
new horizons to these twentieth-century materials. 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, now in 
its 9STH ANNIVERSARY YEAR, with Home Office in 
Pittsfield, suggests a “Clean-Up Fund” as a basic need for 
every wage earner. The purpose is to provide ready cash 
sufficient at the death of the insured to pay any outstand- 
ing obligations incident to the winding-up of bis affairs. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


— 95th ANNIVERSARY YEAR — 


Courtesy of Genera! Electric, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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about $450.00. Furthermore, an ex- 
amination of a sample group of 
10,000 policy loans indicates that 
about 85% of the loans are for less 
than $750.00 and that only about 
5% of the loans exceed $1,500. It 
costs as much to take care of a 
small policy loan as a large one, but, 
since, in our opinion, a rate of 
interest when fixed for a. group of 
policies issued in a given period 
must be applicable to all loans re- 
gardless of size, and since a differ- 
ential in rate would surely lead to 
misunderstanding and dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of those policy- 
holders least favored by such a 
change, the rate fixed must be ade- 
quate, on the average, to maintain 
the expenses of the group includ- 
ing the expense of administering a 
relatively large number of small and 
medium-size loans. 

III. Reduction of the interest rate 
on policy loans will increase the cust 
of imsurance for the majority of 
policyholders. 

It is essential that, in consider- 
ing an important question of this 
sort, attention be directed to the 
overall effect of a specified course 
of action, rather than the conse- 
quence to a minority of the mem- 
bership. 


A reduction of the 6% rate to, 
say, 5% at the present time would 
reduce the annual interest income 
of the Company by approximately 
$415,000. This is equivalent to about 
3% of the funds set aside at De- 
cember 31, 1945 for 1946 dividends, 
and would inevitably lead to a re- 
duction in our distributable surplus 
of approximately that amount, such 
reduction being most marked in the 
dividends on older and _ higher- 
priced policies. As a result, for 
policies with relatively small loans 
the loss in the interest portion of 
the dividend might be greater than 
the gain through a reduction in the 
loan interest rate, and for policies 
without loans the only result would 
be a reduction in the dividend. It 
is estimated that about one-fifth of 
our policyholders (including those 
with large or maximum loans) 
would profit by a reduction in the 
rate of interest, at the expense of 
the remaining four-fifths. 


We are convinced that almost any 
reduction in the policy loan inter- 
est rate will produce a reduction 
in the Company’s interest income, 
and hence that we should adhere to 
the interest rate specified, with good 
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The MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 


ST. 


If you are thinking about a new connection, we invite you 


to consider this rapidly growing company. 


During the first six months of this year our gain in Insur- 
ance in Force was approximately 200% over the corresponding 
period last year. This rapid growth is reflected in salesmen’s in- 


comes. Why not have a share in it? 


Our re-formulated Organized Selling Plan is particularly de- 
signed to extract the maximum results from your selling efforts. 


Write for full particulars 


PAUL I, 
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MINNESOTA 
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> Size 9 MATTHEW WOLL 
from. the ‘dent, Union Labor Life, New York 
> Cost o City 
Ority of [ believe the best way of re- 
ponding to the request contained 

} We ely your letter to me of August 28, 
erations), to send you a copy of the letter 
S$ ratheryLuressed on August 5 to Mr. Lewis 
SSibilityly Douglas, President of the Mutual 
aximungife Insurance Company, following 
‘ich ar&ie announcement regarding reduc- 
icy PT0Fion of the interest rate on policy 
1 2 Vol4nons, You are at liberty to pub- 
Ompany;.) this letter in whole or in part. 
St, and * * * 
connec} yoyr announcement with regard 
€ prac}, reducing the interest rate on 
i iolicy loans depending on _ the 
mount of the loan was received 
wring my absence. I appreciate 
your thoughtfulness and courtesy in 
sending this announcement which 
lily bey have read and considered with 
of life great interest. 
| In your statement, you compare 
the trend of policy loans in the 
Twenties with the trend in the 
forties. However, in your com- 
rison, you omit reference to the 
ct that in the latter period, the 
ational income increased in the 
wer income brackets at a much 
tigher rate than in the earlier 
mriod. During the War period, the 
wage earner had considerable more 
money yet was unable to buy a new 
ar or a new home or other neces- 
wy and permanent needs for the 
lving comfort of himself and his 
family. 
On the other hand, in the earlier 
wriod there was an abundance of 
pods and merchandise so that there 
was an incentive for wage and small 
wlaried earners to borrow on their 
life insurance in order to increase 
heir living comfort. Then too, the 
ltge policyholder or borrower is 
tle at the present time to take 
Mvantage of reduced interest rates 
rough banks or other leading in- 
titutions—an opportunity not so 
Radily available to the small policy- 
holder or borrower. These two 
features combined have resulted in 
the reduction of the volume of policy 
ans To me, this situation ap- 
Mars as a healthy condition when 
Viewed from the standpoint of the 
3 itsurer and insured. 

Your announcement of reduction 


a * * 





































of interest rates to the larger ‘policy- 
holder is, no doubt, predicated on 
the assumption that small loans are 
more expensive to administer and 
on a net basis yield not more than 
the rate of interest on other invest- 
ments. It is quite true that small 
loans require the same degree of 
care and attention as the larger 
loans. On the other hand, while it 
is equally true that it is relatively 
more expensive to handle a small 
policy than a large one, equal premi- 
ums are charged on a per thousand 
basis. In view of .this fact, it is 
difficult to reconcile the discrimina- 
tion involved in your announce- 
ment in favor of the larger policy- 
holder and borrower whose inter- 
est cost per thousand would be re- 


duced as the amount of loan is in- 


creased. 

Then too, I believe it true that 
the average policy loan is compara- 
tively small. The reduction in inter- 
est rates, as announced by you, can 
therefore benefit but a compara- 
tive few at the expense of the many 
whose dividends may be lowered 
should interest earnings fail to in- 
crease as a result of this discrim- 
inatory reduction in interest rates. 
Since the vast number of policy- 
holders are wage and low-salaried 
persons and their loans compara- 
tively small, your announcement 
appears to be unfair to the great 
mass of policyholders. This unfair 
discrimination is made all the more 
grievous when it is recognized that 














More than one reason has been given for the cur- 


rent boom in life insurance production and some 


of them are probably correct. In assigning reasons 


for the gigantic volume of quality life business 
which has swamped the underwriting and issue 
departments throughout recent months let us not 
forget to give a fair share of the credit to the 
efficiency and hard work of the fieldman who 
writes the application. In common with the major- 


ity of American life companies, the Washington 


National has experienced a gratifying increase in 
paid-for volume. We take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate our Washington National fieldmen for 


the sp! 


lid job they are doing. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
e CHICAGO e 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 
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the larger policyholder and bor- 
rower has other facilities for se- 
curing loans. In this matter of dis- 
crimination, I am rather curious to 
know whether the Commissioner of 
Insurance of this and other States 
have already passed judgment upon 
your action. 

While it is possible that reducing 
interest rates for large amounts may 
result in additional loan at some 
benefit to the Company, there are 
many factors which, I think, may 
offset any possible benefit from this 
practice. Large policyholders may 
be attracted by the reduction in 
rates but on the other hand, it may 
also result in a loss of the smaller 
policyholders who constitute the 
greater mass of policyholders and 
who may feel discriminated against 
by your new policy. 

Furthermore, the amount of policy 
loans tends to increase in time of 
depression and at a time when in- 
surance companies could take ad- 
vantage of low prices of securities 
and thus increase the earnings of the 
Company for the benefit of all 
policyholders. On the other hand, 
in prosperous times when prices of 
other securities tend to be high, the 
amount of policy loans decrease 
rapidly. As a matter of fact, there 


is no other lending agency in such 
a position where the choice of mak- 
ing loans is entirely at the option 
of the borrower and the choice of 
repayment is also entirely his. 

It has been my thought that the 
policy loan privilege contained in 
policies was designed as an emer- 
gency fund to be used only in case 
of need. Your action, I feel, in- 
validates this long accepted insur- 
ance principle and enters more or 
less into the realm of banking In 
this connection, I need hardly refer 
to pressure brought upon several 
State Legislatures to force insur- 
ance companies to reduce interest 
rates. Undoubtedly, your action can 
only tend to increase and encourage 
such pressure, and once reduced they 
undoubtedly will never be increased 
in time of financial stringency. 

In my judgment, the purpose of 
insurance’ differs fundamentally 
from that of banking. While it is 
true that savings banks here and 
there have entered the field of in- 
surance companies are more and 
more fringing upon practices of 
banking. Your action strengthens 
their point of view and criticism. 

It is well known that the lapse 
rate on policies with loans is much 
higher than on policies free from 





holders and agents 
fundamental coverages . 


recognized as outstanding . 
and uniform . . 
fidence and prestige . 


upheld. 
Fidelity is such a company. 


thirty-six states. 
1878.” 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 





A WELL BALANCED COMPANY 


What is a well-balanced company ? 


It is, we believe, a company whose financial structure is sound 

. Whose geographical market embraces a balance of metro- 
politan, town and rural areas . 
vantageously located with respect to prompt service to policy- 
Whose policy contracts include all 


It is a company whose contributions to its industry have been 
. Whose growth has been steady 
. Whose size is sufficiently large to assure con- 
. Whose management, nevertheless, has 
never lost the common touch with agent and policyholder .. . 
and whose reputation as a friendly company has been consistently 


It operates with general agencies in 
It has been “Faithfully serving insurers since 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


E. A. Roberts, President 


. Whose Head Office is ad- 


Philadelphia 
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“TO BE CONTINUED” 


The SPECTATOR regrets that many con- 
tributions to this symposium arrived too 
late to be included in this issue. Watch 
for them next month. 


UNMOALRLM 


indebtedness. Failure on the part 
of the borrower to pay or reduce 
the loan has the effect of reducing 
his insurance protection and such 
policyholder is likely to succumb 
to taking out new insurance at a 
higher rate of premium and per- 
mitting the policy with a loan to 
lapse. The withdrawing policy- 
holders are a more healthy group 
than those who keep their policies 
so that the mortality is adversely 
affected. This profits neither the 
insurer or the insured. 

I thought I should point out some 
of the questions that arise in con- 
sidering the policy and practice an- 
nounced in your statement and to 
which you, no doubt, have given 
considerable thought. I shall await 
anxiously the result of your action, 
that of the other large insurance 
companies, as well as the judgment 
of the Insurance Commissioners of 
the states in which our Company 
operates so that we may be guided 
accordingly. 

Since your announcement will un- 
questionably affect all insurance 
companies, I am sending copies of 
this response to a number of them 
for their consideration and such 
response as they may be prompted 
to make. I should likewise welcome 
whatever comments you may desire 
to make. 

Assuring you again of my grateful 
appreciation for writing me as you 
have, with kind personal regards, 


Iam. 
1” oe * 


FRANCIS P. SEARS 


President, The Columbia National Life, 
Boston 


Section 120 of Chapter 175 of the 
General Laws of Massachusetts 
reads as follows: 

“Life companies. Discrimination 
prohibited. No life company and 
no officer or agent thereof shall 
make or permit any distinction or 
discrimination in favor of indi- 
viduals between insurants of the 
class and equal expection of life in 
the amount or payment of pre- 
miums or rates charged for policies 
of life or endowment insurance, or 
annuity or pure endowment con- 
tracts, or in the dividends or other 
benefits payable thereon, or in any 
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other of the terms and conditions 
of the contracts it makes.” 

It seems clear that life insurance 
companies incorporated or operat- 
ing in Massachusetts are not al- 
lowed to adopt the practices pro- 
posed by Mr. Lewis W. Douglas for 
the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York in regard to 
rates of interest on policy loans. 

So far as the proposed practice 
for the Mutual Life is likely to in- 
crease borrowing by policyholders, 
I think it is most objectionable be- 
cause in anytime but the very best 
of times the old saying that a large 
policy loan ultimately means a 
lapsed policy is still true. 

The average policy loan is very 
small and even a 6% rate per 
annum is not remunerative on such 
loans. This has been conclusively 
proved by imsurance company 
studies on the subject and is further 
proved by the fact that the Small 
Loan Companies cannot possibly 
live with any such rate of interest. 
The State of New York took cogniz- 
ance of this years ago when the 
Russell Sage Act was passed allow- 
ing small loan companies to charge 
3% per month—36% per annum— 
on the small loans. 

I used to be President of a Small 
Loan company which was started 
by a philanthropist here in Boston 
who thought poor people were 
badly maltreated by Loan Sharks. 
That company attempted to do busi- 
ness with a charge of 1% per 
month but found that, even though 
it greatly increased its lending 
capacity by borrowing money from 
commercial banks at 4% interest, 
it could not break even. The Legis- 
lature authorized the company to 
make an initial charge for investi- 
gating and making the loan of $5 
and thereafter it was able to oper- 
ate fairly successfully, but a few 
years ago, the outlook even with 
this initial charge was not favor- 
able and the company was disposed 
of. 

At the present time banks will 
loan money to individuals at very 
low rates for comparatively short 
periods and the owners of policies 
with large cash values undoubtedly 
borrow from banks instead of from 
the insurance companies which 
issued their policies but this lend- 
ing by banks at low rates is entirely 
different from a low rate for life 
insurance companies fixed by 
statute, since banks seldom loan to 
individuals for over one year at a 
time and frequently lend on call 
So that if money rates get higher 


the banks can call in the loans or 
raise the rate of interest whereas 
a rate fixed by law for life -insur- 
ance companies is permanent re- 
gardless of current money rates. 

I think al8o it is better for policy- 
holders to borrow from banks than 
from the insurance companies be- 
cause in ordinary times they are 
likely to let their policy loans with 
the insurance companies run on in- 
definitely usually increased by each 
year’s interest and policy premium, 
thus defeating the main purpose for 
which they took out their insurance, 
namely to establish a fund equal 
to the face of the ‘policy for their 
dependents, while if they borrow 
from banks, the banks will, except 
in inflationary periods like the 
present, usually try to get the 


policyholders to pay off or reduce 
their loans. 

With regard to the subject of in- 
vestment income, I have never re- 
garded policy loans as investments 
and I personally prefer to find other 
securities for the investment of our 
policy reserves. 

To sum up, I think Massachusetts 
companies could not legally follow 
the practice proposed by Mr. Doug- 
las, I do not think the present rates 
allowed by law are any too high 
for the average sized policy loan, I 
believe that policy loans are a very 
frequent cause of the lapse of poli- 
cies, and I am quite content that 
where a policyholder has a large 
cash value, he should borrow from 
a bank instead of from his insur- 
ance company. 
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STATE MUTUAL 
hangs out its 
Group Shingle! 


Going into the Group field all over this 102-year old Company 
offers a complete portfolio of Group Coverage. 


@ Group Life 


@ Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment 

@ Group Accident and Sickness (with dismemberment feature) 
@ Group Hospitalization for Employees and Dependents 

@ Group Surgical for Employees and Dependents 

® Group Medical Reimbursement for Employees and Dependents 


@® Group Wholesale 
@ Group Annuities 
@ Group Permanent 


Protection and Retirement prescriptions to fit every diagnosis : 


@ Streamlined Accounting 


@ Liberal Underwriting 
®@® Rapid Claim Service 


@® Counselor Service in Construction of Plans 
@ Home Office Representatives in key areas 


This old Company with a youthful outlook welcomes your inquires 


on pension trust and group cases. 


For swift, frendly, helpful 


service, get in touch with any of our 57 General Agencies or 
contact our Home Office Group Department direct. 


Be 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHAR. TERESO. 844 
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VER the signature “Life In- 
O surance Companies in Amer- 

ica and their Agents,” the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance has 
launched a new long-range public 
service program on problems of 
day-to-day living—to help families 
and individuals manage their 
money for greater happiness and 
security . . more efficiently. 

The new campaign started the 
week of September 9 with the first 
of a series of advertisements in 
daily newspapers from coast to 
coast. The copy theme is “Family 
Happiness Has To Be Planned.” 

The advertising schedule calls for 
the use of more than 350 daily 
newspapers in 220 cities with a cir- 
culation of more than 40 million. 
This represents an extension of the 
basic newspaper list of the anti- 
inflation campaign into a _ selected 
list of 38 cities in the 35,000 to 
50,000 population range where life 
insurance underwriters’ associations 
are located. The advertisements 
also will appear in leading farm 
magazines with more than 5 million 
circulation. Approximately 160 life 
insurance companies are participat- 
ing in the campaign. 

The new public service program 
will carry further into the family 
sphere the anti-inflation and thrift 
themes. With its continuity of 
advertising messages and other in- 
formation activities, it will provide 
millions of Americans with the 
practical and authoritative experi- 
ence of leading home economists, 
sociologists, educators, and leaders 
of religious and other groups best 
qualified to give sound counsel on 
various problems of family living. 
Practical information will be given 
on such basic matters as sharing 
the family income, planning the 
children’s future, establishing one’s 
own business and other subjects 
close to the family heart. 

The new campaign is built around 
a simple two-point financial pro- 
gram—for the individual and the 
family as a means of helping to 
achieve the goal of greater happi- 
ness and security. This program 
includes: 

(1) Anticipating and saving in 
advance for fixed individual and 
family payments, such as_ rent, 
taxes, mortgage charges, life insur- 
ance and other insurance payments, 
etc. 

(2) Saving something extra in 
order to build up a “nest egg” for 
emergencies and other future use. 

In announcing the advertising 
campaign, Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
‘ent of the Institute, stated that 
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“The wartime savings record of the 
people as a whole would seem to 
indicate that the majortiy of fami- 
lies have learned this lesson of wise 
money management. The govern- 
ment, however, tells us just the 
reverse. 

“A survey recently conducted by 
the Federal Reserve Board indi- 
cates that the great majority of the 
American people still save their 
money on a hit-and-miss basis. Only 
one in every four familes plans its 
savings. About half the people 
spend first out of income and save 
what is left. One out of every four 
families doesn’t save anything. 

“There are many factors in sav- 
ing, of course, varying from one 
person to the next. But one of the 
outstanding findings of the Federal 
Reserve Board study is that people, 
who have a regular savings plan, 
save more than those with similar 
income who have no plan. For 
example, while 31 per cent of the 
people, who set aside a certain part 
of their incomes regularly, are in 
the class of large saver, only 23 
per cent of those who spend first 
and save what is left are large 
savers.” 


Conventionitis 


The bags are packed, the tickets 
purchased, and everyone is all set 
to go. Summer has passed, and so 
have vacations, and the calendar 
shows a busy time ahead. Con- 
ventions are here again. And for 
a change, now that wartime restric- 
tions have been eliminated, they 
will again be up to their prewar 
standards. 

September is the lead-off month, 
and a full slate of meetings will 
keep the press hopping, and insur- 
ance men of all groups jumping 
about the country to gain inspira- 
tion for a new season of bigger and 
better production. 

Wernersville, Pa., made room for 
the International Association of In- 
surance Counsel at the Galen Hall 
Hotel. That was September 4-6. 
The same week, from September 
4-8, the boys who produce in seven 


digits held their Million Dollar 
Round Table at French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


From September 9-13, the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 





writers took over Cleveland, Ohio, 
while at the same time, Septem- 
ber 9-11, the International Claim 
Association held its annual meeting 
at the stately Chateau Frontenae, 
overlooking the St. Lawrence at 
Quebec, Canada. 

At the end of this month, the 
members of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association will head for 
the Hotel Schroeder at Milwaukee, 
Wisc., in time to be there from 
September 23-25. And just a few 
days later, from September 30 to 
October 2, the Bureau of Personal 
Accident and Health Underwriters 
will journey to New England, to 
Heaton Hall, in Stockbridge, Mass, 


Next month will also be heavily 


dated with national conventions. 
The American Life Convention 
moves into the famed Edgewater 


Beach Hotel, Chicago, October 7-11. 
And the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters will turn South to 
Edgewater Park, Miss., at the Edge- 


water Gulf Hotel, from October 
9-11. Later in the month the 
advertising men will take their 


stand in Chicago’s Edgewater Beach, 
October 24-25, the Life Insurance 
Advertisers’ Association’s annual 
meeting. 

In between these dates the calen- 
dar is heavily spotted with gather- 
ings of State and local organiza- 
tions. 


School Days 


September is also a harbinger of 
campus life. The smack of pigskin 
and the tang of fall weather recalls 
the well-lived days of college life. 
This year, perhaps as never before, 
many insurance men will return to 
their studies—some for the first 
time in the business, and others to 
refresh or further their academic 
background. 

Marking one of the most im- 
portant developments in the history 
of life insurance training, five major 
American universities will hold a 
one-year course in life insurance 
marketing, beginning this fall. 

The announcement was made 
jointly by the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association and the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers that the University of Ala- 
bama, University of Connecticut, 
Purdue University, Southern 
Methodist University and Texas 
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Christian University will conduct 
such insurance courses. 

The curriculum of the schools 
will be based generally on the trail- 
blazing Purdue course, begun last 
year, which will continue at Purdue 
this year. Courses will be open to 
students recommended by agency 
managers and under contract with 
a legal reserve life company, and 
will combine 15 weeks of campus 
study and 37 weeks of field work 
with their agencies. There will be 
three training periods—basic, inter- 
mediate, and advanced — separated 
by about 12 weeks of agency field 
work. 

Since the successful Purdue ex- 
periment, more than 50 colleges and 
universities have expressed their 
interest in such a course. However, 
committees of the LIAMA and 
NALU, after studying the field care- 
fully with local underwriter organi- 
zations, have recommended that, 
for the present, such courses be 
limited to these five geographically 
strategic institutions. It was felt 
that the sound development and 
growth of a few insurance courses 
was much to be desired over pos- 
sible over-expansion which might 
lead to later closing of some 
courses, due to changed economic 
conditons and other factors. 

TCU’s course was the first to 
open, beginning sessions September 
8, while SMU will start November 
18. The University of Connecticut 
and University of Alabama _ will 
open in November. 

Approval has either been ob- 
tained or is in the process of being 
cleared with regional Veterans Ad- 
ministration offices in the States in 
which these universities are located. 
This approval is necessary under 
PL 346 to facilitate payment of 
subsistence allowances to those 
students who are veterans. 

The basic course will include a 
general consideration of the life 
insurance salesman, his product and 
market. Package selling, juvenile 
insurance, insurance for women and 
self-organization and development 
also will be studied. The inter- 
mediate courses will probe deeper 
into subjects touched on during 
the basic term, and also will enter 
the field of speech habits, applied 
psychology, taxes, program selling, 
wills and trusts, mass selling and 





the like. The advanced course will 
draw on members of the other de- 
partments in the universities to 
give courses outside the purely 
technical insurance field. 

In addition to these five univer- 
sities, New York University, as 
usual, will conduct a_ three-part 
insurance course sponsored in co- 
operation with the New York 
Chapter of the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters. 

Three subjects have been defi- 
nitely scheduled at the present time. 

Part A, “Life Insurance Funda- 
mentals,” will start on Tuesday, 
October Ist, and continue each 
Tuesday for 30 consecutive weeks. 
Harry Krueger, C.L.U., general 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual, 
New York City, will again be the 
lecturer. 

Part B, “General . Education”, 
commences on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 26, and will continue each 
Thursday for 30 consecutive classes. 
The faculty will be composed of 
members of the N.Y.U. teaching 
staff. 

Part C, “Commercial Wills, Law, 
Trusts and Estate and Taxes” will 
again be conducted by Denis B. 
Maduro and Stuart A. Monroe both 
of whom are well-known in life 


te 


insurance circles. This course will 
require 30 weeks also, beginning 
on Wednesday, October 2. 

Information regarding enrollment 
may be obtained directly from 
Solomon Huber, C.L.U., educational 
vice-president of the New York 
Chapter, at 521 Fifth Avenue, or 
from Harold A. Loewenheim, chair- 
man of publicity, 110 William Street, 
New York City. 

The insurance courses at the City 
College of New York will start on 
Monday, September 23, 1946. Regis- 
tration—in person—is being held 
at the school between 5:15 and 8:30 
P. M., September 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
and 20. 

The life insurance courses offered 
by the Insurance Society of New 
York are scheduled to begin during 
the middle of next month. 


On-the-Job Changes 

A few months ago it was apparent 
that some drastic measures would 
be taken by the Federal govern- 
ment to correct certain abuses 
known to be practiced in connection 
with On-the-Job Training programs. 
The general law set up by Congress 
left a great deal of the actual work- 
ing details up to the various State 
departments concerned with such 
matters. .As a result, there grew 
up widespread differences between 
the standards of training programs, 
amounts of government benefits, 
eligibiblity of veterans, etc. Some 
of the instances cited repeatedly in 
the daily press led many to believe 
that further Congressional action 
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"First, if you don't mind my asking, are you an individual or a partnership?" 
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would be necessary—perhaps_ to 
the detriment of those engaged in 
the work with unquestionable in- 
tentions and procedures. 

Last month certain revisions were 
made which will serve to correct 
inadequacies and discrepancies in 
the over-all program. Some drastic 
revisions of On-the-Job Training 
programs must be made by many 
life insurance companies as a result 
of Public Law 679, an amendment 
to the so-called “GI Bill of Rights.” 

The amendment was signed into 
law August 8 and makes far-reach- 
ing changes which were called to 
the attention of member companies 
by the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association, Hartford, 
Conn. Charles J. Zimmerman, di- 
rector of institutional relations of 
LIAMA, urged companies to con- 
tact State Veteran Administration 
offices immediately to adjust their 
programs to fit changes in the law. 

Chief among the revisions made 
under PL 679 are: 

(1) A ceiling of objective earn- 
ings of $175 monthly. for veterans 
without dependents and $200 for 
those with dependents is estab- 
lished. It applies to both disabled 
veterans under PL 16, and other 
veterans under PL 346. 

(2) Tighter requirements are set 
up under which State agencies are 
guided in approval of On-the-Job 
Training. No training program 
will be approved “unless the job 
customarily requires a period of 
training of not less than three 
months or not more than two full 
years of training time.” 

“The association believes that 
these amendments are sound,” Mr. 
Zimmerman wrote to the 144 mem- 
ber companies residing within con- 
tinental limits. “As a matter of 
fact, they embrace many of the 
suggestions which the LIAMA sub- 
mitted to the Veterans Administra- 
tion unofficially in May. 

Dudley Dowell, vice-president of 
New York Life and chairman of 
LIAMA’s committee on field per- 
sonnel, commented that he felt “life 
insurance companies have been 
extremely careful in setting up On- 
the-Job Training for vets. 

“Abuses which the new regula- 
tions correct were not practiced in 
the life insurance field,” he said. 
“However, the amendments give 
assurance of standardization of prac- 
tices in every State.” 

Life insurance companies, though 
having some objections to the pro- 
gram, have made wide use of the 
On-the-Job Training of agents 
under the law. A July survey by 
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Western and Southern Plan 
Mutualization 


President Charles F. Williams of The 
Western and Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, at a board of directors 
meeting held recently advised that “for 
several years | have been considering the 
course which our stockholders should take 
in view of the nature of the company's 
business, its size and its most favorable fi- 
nancial condition. 

“My own desire has been to mutualize 
the company for the benefit of our policy- 
holders and our field and home office 
organizations, since that was the eventual 
goal which my brother and | set for our- 
selves many years ago. 

President Williams was authorized by the 
board of directors to investigate the whole 
question of mutualization, to advise with 
the insurance department of Ohio and to 
report a feasible plan at a meeting of the 
board of directors and a special meeting 
of the stockholders to be called in October 
for that purpose. 

The Western and Southern was founded 
in 1888 and has, since then, been directed 
by the Williams brothers—Charles F. Wil- 
liams and the late William J. Williams. 
Between them they built one of the strong- 
est financial institutions in the United 
States. It has always been their firm and 
well founded idea that when an insurance 
company becomes of a certain size that 
mutualization is the next logical step. 

The Western and Southern Life Insur- 
ance Company was organized as a stock 
company and at the present time has ap- 
proximately $1,750,000,000.00 of insurance 
in force with approximately 4,000,000 policy- 
holders and over $325,000,000.00 of assets. 


A 


LIAMA researchers showed that 71 
per cent of $2 reporting companies 
were conducting such training. A 
total of 1,848 veterans—1,055 in five 
large companies—have been trained 
or are now undergoing training as 
underwriters. 


Policy Lapses 


During the first postwar year, the 
ratio of ordinary life insurance 
policies discontinued to the total 
of such policies in force has in- 
creased above the record low point 
reached during the war, but is still 
materially below the prewar level, 
according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

The ratio was 2.18 per cent in 
1945, reflecting an upswing in lapses 
and surrenders. which followed V-J 
Day, and there is evidence that it 
has increased still further in the 
first half of this year. The low 
point on record was 2.16 per cent 


in 1944. The average for the five 
years prior to the war was 5.25 
per cent. 

The current rate of policy lapses 
is about one-fifth of the mark of 
1932-33, when it was 11.93 per cent 
and 11.15 per cent, respectively, re. 
flecting the high rate of depression 
emergency situations which causeq 
the dropping of policies, 

The ratio of industrial insurang 
policies lapsed and surrendered tp 
the mean of policies in force has 
followed the same general patter 
as that for ordinary insurance, 
the somewhat higher level that i 
always experienced with industria 
policies. In the case of the ip. 
dustrial policies, the ratio last year 
was 7.68 percent. 

Combining ordinary and _ jp. 
dustrial policies, which numbered 
147,000,000 at the start of 1945 and 
154,000,000 at the start of 1946, the 
ratio of policies discontinued to 
those in force was 5.91 per cent 
for 1945, compared with 5.30 per 
cent in 1944 and 11.75 per cent 
average for the five years prior to 
the war. 


Stock Purchases 


Life insurance holdings of stocks 
nearly reached the billion dollar 
mark at mid-year, an increase of 
38 per cent in the past year and 81 
per cent over the prewar 1941 total 
of such holdings, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Stock 
holdings of the life companies in 
the United States were $997,000,000 
on June 30. 

Analysis of the June 30 reports 
of companies owning 90 per cent 
of these stocks shows that 82 per 
cent of their stock holdings were 
preferred stocks and 18 per cent 
common stocks. The latter were 
either stocks acquired through ex- 
change for bonds or were stocks 
acquired by companies in States 
which permit investments in stocks 
by the life companies. Classified by 
type, 10 per cent of the stock hold- 
ings were railroads, 26 per cent 
were utilities and 64 per cent were 
industrial and miscellaneous. 

Stock purchases in the first half 
of this year totalled $200,000,00 
compared with $105,000,000 in the 
first half of last year. 

With the purchase of $660,000,00 
of securities and mortgages of all 
kinds in June, the life companies 
brought their purchases for the first 
half of the year to $4,406,000,00 
and total holdings at mid-year 
$41,520,000,000. These holdings rep 
resent a net gain in the half year 
of $1,797,000,000. 
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EGISLATION embodying na- 
tional health insurance failed to 
the 79th Congress, but this 
doesnot mean that the subject is 
a dead issue. Exactly the opposite 
is true. The forces favoring such a 
measure have never given up and 
there is little doubt that another 
attempt will be made by members 
of the 80th Congress to push 
through such a measure, when the 
legislators return to Washington 
next January. 

The strongest support for national 
health insurance, at present, exists 
in the Senate, since relatively few 
members of the upper chamber, 
who are in favor of such a pro- 
gam, are up for re-election this 
fall. This ts made quite clear by 
a report entitled, “Health Insur- 
ance”, issued by the Subcommittee 
on Health and Education to the 
Senate Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. This report was made 
public shortly before Congress ad- 
journed in August. The chairman 
of this subcommittee is Sen. Claude 


Pepper, Dem., Fla., who signed the 
report, which was also concurred 
in by the following Senators: James 
E. Murray, Dem., Mont., Elbert D. 
Thomas, Dem., Utah, and George 
D. Aiken, Rep., Vermont. None of 
the four is faced with an election 
campaign in November, and 
Senators Pepper and Murray have 
always been outspoken adherents 
to the cause of national health in- 
surance. Dissents were entered by 
Republican committee members 
Robert A. Taft, Ohio, and H. Alex- 
ander Smith, N. J. 

In itself, the subcommittee re- 
port presents nothing that is start- 
lingly new. It reiterates the oft-re- 
peated claims of the “social- 
minded” group in the Senate that 
existing medical services are gross- 
ly inadequate. 

While lauding the efforts of 
medical societies, commercial groups, 
consumer groups, and government 
bodies to provide pre-paid medical 
care, the subcommittee still main- 
tains that: 
health insurance 
network can be national in the 
sense of reaching all communities 
and all people; conversely, no truly 
national system can be voluntary. 
To seek such a system appears to 


“No voluntary 





THE FIRST BILLION 


us to be chasing a rainbow.” 

Building up its case for a gov- 
ernment sponsored system of com- 
prehensive pre-paid- medical care 
the report contends that there is 
little evidence that the United States 
is the healthiest country in the 
world and points out that “we do 
not rank at the head of the list 
in any of the major health indexes 
—crude or age-specific death rates, 
life-expectancy rates, infant and 
maternal mortality, or even of some 
of the comparable disease-incidence 
rates.” 


E_ fee-for-service, individual 
practice method of providing 
medical care is described as a “com- 
plete anachronism”. Admitting the 
growth of voluntary group pre-pay- 
ment plans over the last 20 years, 
the subcommittee says that only 
3 or 4 per cent of the population 
is provided with relatively complete 
medical services under such plans. 
The following paragraph, taken 
from an earlier report, is cited as 
the reason why voluntary ‘plans 
can never meet the total need: 

“In order to meet the require- 
ments of the public and of the pro- 
fessional groups concerned, any 
method (of health insurance) which 
is evolved should offer complete 
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Independence Square 


Robert W. McWilliams, of the Penn Mutual’s 
E. L. Reiley Agency in Cleveland, says: 

“Forget about your big cases for a while and 
turn your attention to writing Juvenile Insurance. 
You will find it a tonic. 
and bobby soxers—and you will be feeling fresh 
and ready to face that stubborn corporation case. 
I guarantee you will feel as if you had had a dip 
into the Fountain of Youth. 

“It is stimulating to talk to a young couple who 
have just started in parenthood. Almost without 
exception they are vitally interested in planning 
for the future of that child. That makes the ap- 
proach an easy, pleasant experience. 
require much salesmanship to convince them of 
the need of starting an educational program. All 
that is necessary is to show them how easy it is to 
set aside a small amount of money at regular 
intervals, so that when the child has completed 
high school, there is a tidy sum ready for college 
or to start in business.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


Write a few babies—boys 


It doesn’t 


President 


Philadelphia 
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medical care, should be reasonable 
but not ‘cut rate’ in cost, should 
include substantially all of the 
people, should afford the highest 
quality of care, should permit free 
choice of physician or group of 
physicians, should allow democratic 
participation in policy making by 
consumers and producers of the 
service, should be adaptable to 
local conditions and needs, and 
should provide for continuous ex- 
perimentation and improvement.” 

None of the voluntary plans meet 
all of these requirements, accord- 
ing to the report, and no likelihood 
that any voluntary plan will ever 
meet them is conceded. 

To cover everyone, the adverse 
as well as the good risks, the young 
and the old, the sick and the well, 
the rural and the city dwellers, the 
low- and the high-income groups, 
the poor and the rich areas, says 
the sub-committee, will take a 
mechanism as representative and 
all-inclusive as a national health 
program, built around a system of 
prepaid medical care, financed by 
required contributions to the social 
security fund and by payments from 
general tax revenues. Naturally, 
such a program would satisfy all 
the requirements set forth above. 


HE closing paragraphs of the 

subcommittee’s conclusions, 
which follow, attempt to justify 
the cost factor and to shout down 
the claims of critics who maintain 
that such a system is nothing more 
than “socialized medicine”: 

“The cost will not be greater than 
that of our present inefficient and 
wasteful fee-for-service system. 
According to leading experts the 
charge to the average family under 
a national health insurance pro- 
gram will actually be less than it 
pays now, partly because the em- 
ployer and the government will 
both contribute to the fund. It is 
noteworthy that the labor organi- 
zations, all of whose members are 
wage earners, are among. the 
staunchest supporters of national 
health insurance. 

“Health insurance is often errone- 
ously called ‘socialized medicine’ or 
‘State medicine’. As President Tru- 
man pointed out in his health mes- 
sage, such a system is one in which 
the doctors are employed by the 
government. We do not advocate 
this. National health insurance, 
which we do advocate, is simply 
a logical extension of private group 
health insurance plans to cover all 
the people. It is a joint national 
endeavor. It will guarantee free 
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choice of doctor or group of doctors 
and free choice of hospital by the 
patient, and free choice of patient 
by the doctor. Indeed, free choice 
will be extended, because current 
financial barriers to the actual 
exercise of free choice will be 
broken down. 

“Some aspects of a national 
health insurance program are, of 
course, experimental. No _legis- 
lative framework or administrative 
plan can be perfect at first. Short- 
comings will undoubtedly be un- 
covered, but they will be overcome 
as we learn from experience. None 
of these shortcomings, however, 
will be anywhere near as costly as 
the toll of lives and health now 
being exacted by our failure to 
have a national health program pro- 
viding good medical care for all. 
The need for it is urgent.” 


QIN 


CANADA 


BONA 


ENCENTLY, the newspapers in 

Canada have been playing up 
the fact that one of the largest 
department stores in the Dominion, 
with branches from here to kingdom 
come, had inaugurated a plan of 
annuity payments to take care of 
the old-age years of certain classes 
of employees. It was reported that 
plans had been arranged with the 
annuities branch of the Dominion 
government to look after this con- 





HE situation with respect to the 

Argentine Insurance Decree is still 
quite confused, according to reports re- 
ceived in this country by Jerome Sachs, 
Chief of the Insurance Division of the 
Department of Commerce, Office of 
International Trade. 

Regulations to implement the Decree 
have not been issued, nor has the In- 
surance Institute, set up under the terms 
of the Decree, begun to function. 

In its present form, the Decree is 
running into opposition from a substan- 
tial number of Argentine Insurance 
Companies. 

Foreign insurance companies in Argen- 
tina are continuing to write insurance 
under conditions previously in effect and 
are paying taxes in accordance with the 
previous law. Many Argentina industrial 
concerns are still placing their insur- 
ance with foreign companies. 








tract; and the department store Zave 
itself a darned good pat on the back 
for what it was going to do, 

But, being in an argumentive 
mood, we intend, today, to chal. 
lenge the department store in ques. 
tion by stating that the people of 
Canada, the little and big taxpay- 
ers, will be paying a good Portion 
of the cost in providing a pension 
for the store’s employees. The 
simple reason is that its eon. 
tracts are being sold at premiym 
rates not actuarially sound, and the 
annuities branch of the Dominion 
government is operating at a loss 


ON’T take this column’s word 
for it if you don’t want to, 
but maybe an authority like Leigh- 


ton Foster, legal counsel to the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, might convince the 


doubting Thomases that we're cor- 
rect. And if you know Leighton 
you know he’s a stickler for ae- 
curacy. We have at -hand recent 
remarks made by him at the an- 
nual meeting this year of his as- 
sociation. This, in part, is what 
he said: 

“Growing concern has been ex- 
pressed during the year at the 
practice of the Dominion govern- 
ment in continuing to sell annuities 
at rates based on 4 per cent inter- 
est, which are 35 per cent to 40 per 
cent lower than those charged by 
the established companies. It has 
been estimated that the annuities 
branch is operating at an annual 
deficit of about $3,500,000. 

“The premiums charged by the 
annuities branch of the Department 
of Labor are wholly unrealistic un- 
der present-day conditions in that 
they fail to take account of current 
interest yields and contain no load- 
ing whatever for expenses. In ad- 
dition, it has been necessary over a 
period of years to bolster the an- 
nuity fund with sums agregating 
more than $12,500,000, because of 
the assumption of mortality bases 
which have not taken account of 
the progressive improvement in 
modern annuity experience. 

“The people of Canada generally 
are not aware that government an- 
nuities are highly subsidized. On 
comparing the rates for such an- 
nuities with the rates of the com- 
panies, they not unnaturally con- 
clude that the companies are either 
making excessive profits or are 
operating inefficiently. In actual 
fact, under current conditions as to 
mortality and interest, the compan- 
ies enjoy little or no profit from 
their annuity business. 

“The operations of the annuities 
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pranch were considered by a Royal 
Commission during the year. Its 
report described the original pur- 
of the government annuities 
stem as ‘the means to enable the 
ple in moderate circumstances 
make provision for a relatively 
gall income in their old age.’ It is 
lieved that in all too many cases 
is purpose has not been fulfilled 
nd that the well-to-do members of 
the community are the ones who 
ive taken maximum advantage of 
the low rate for government annu- 
ities. The present system seems to 
ye especially unwarranted when 
gvernment annuities are sold to 
ersons of substantial means who 
ge well able to buy them at ade- 
quate rates without the help of 
fnancial assistance from the gov- 


ernment.” 
K 7 * 


HAT seems to cover the argu- 
ment pretty well. As we said 
iefore, the department store patted 
ts own back; made dashed well sure 
it got the kudos in the publicity: 
Itseems to us as if maybe the high- 
yessured publicity man in this 
unt forgot to hand a bouquet to 
the little taxpayer at the same time. 
Nest-ce pas? 
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I had occasion recently to read 
about fifty sales promotion booklets 
on Retirement published by most of 
the leading life insurance compan- 
ies. I was impressed not only be 
the very obvious similarity, but also 
by the fact that the basic appeal is 
open to serious question. 

The booklets, as you will un- 
doubtedly recall, concern them- 
selves with the “glories of the sun- 
set years.” They speak of Florida 
in the winter and Maine in the sum- 
mer, and fishing in the morning and 
golf in the afternoon. The illustra- 
tions are of luxury liners and ex- 
clusive bathing beaches. 

Since, in the main, these booklets 
are read by ordinary people, who 
face a struggle to make both ends 
meet, I wonder how it is possible 
for the reader to identify himself 
with the “glories” he reads about. 
It seems to me to be somewhat 


ridiculous to picture a retirement 
far more luxurious than anything 
the reader could even hope for at 
the height of his earning power. 
Obviously, if the reader fails to 
identify himself with the picture, 
he won’t be motivated by it. It 
would help, I suppose, if we furn- 
ished a little opium with this type 
of sales promotion literature. 

The fact is, I am sure, that most 
people, even in their day-dreams, 
imagine a totally different kind of 
old age. The rocking chair on the 
front porch with the daily news- 
paper, early-to-bed with the radio 
blazing away on the night-table, a 
few hours evety day in the vega- 
table garden, visits to the zoo with 
the grand-children, these are the 
sum and substance of the “glories” 
of old-age, as far as 90% of the pop- 
ulation is concerned. 

And these are the things that 
actually can be purchased with the 
money most people can reasonably 
put aside. There is just no sense in 
picturing a life that costs a mini- 
mum of $500 a month for a man or 
a woman who can barely pay the 
premiums on a contract guarantee- 
ing $50 a month. 

Our job, as I see it, is to make 
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three-fold responsibility. 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced with a 


1. To bring to as many American homes as pos- 
sible the benefits of adequate life insurance pro- 


2. To cooperate as a part of the institution of 
life insurance to combat inflationary talk and 


3. To counsel with all war veterans and urge 
that they retain their National Service Life in- 


Upon the execution of this three-fold responsibility 
teday depends, to a great extent, the prestige and 
increased usefulness of tomorrow’s career life 
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are since it’s organiza- 
tion in 1887 by a conservative man- 
agement that has fostered confidence, | 
Bankers Life of Nebraska has a record 
of fidelity to the sound principles of 
life underwriting. It’s field force is 
prospering because of liberal contracts 
that insure their profit and progress. 
On these principles we are expanding 


and growing. 
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people realize the tremendous value 
of a very modest monthly old-age 
income. If you know a number of 
old people, you can actually feel the 
lift that $25 to $100 a month, would 
give them. Such an amount would 
restore the pride of an old man who 


has lost it. It would give him the 
feeling of independence that he 
needs so desparately. It might 


mean golf on the public links twice 
a month, and the ball game once in 
a while, and a little gift here and 
there for someone who is very im- 
portant. 

These are the things that motivate 
people—the simple things that be- 
come increasingly significant with 
the passing of the years. I doubt 
that there is much personal moti- 
vation in a rocket trip to the moon, 
and I doubt, too, that many people 
are moved by our up-in-the-clouds 
descriptions of the “sun-set years”. 


HNN 


PRODUCTION 
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IFE insurance purchases in the 

United States in July showed 
an increase of 73 per cent over pur- 
chases in the corresponding month 
of last year and were more than 
double the aggregate reported for 
July in prewar 1941, according to 
reports of the Life Agency Manage- 
ment Association of Hartford, Conn. 
Total purchases in July were $1,- 
952,159,000 compared with $1,127,- 
506,000 in July of last year and 
$946,249,000 in July, 1941. 

Purchases of ordinary life in- 
surance in July were $1,343,402,000, 
up 72 per cent over July a year ago 
and well over twice the total in 
July, 1941. 

Industrial life insurance pur- 
chased in July amounted to $323,- 
861,000, an increase of 38 per cent 
over the corresponding month last 
year and 24 per cent over July, 
1941. 

Group life insurance purchases 
were $284,896,000 in July, an in- 
crease of 159 per cent over July a 
year ago and 175 per cent over the 
figure for July, 1941. These pur- 
chases represent new groups set 
up and do not include additions of 
insured personnel under group in- 
surance contracts already in force. 

In the first seven months of the 
year total life insurance purchases 
were $12,427,722,000, an increase of 
51 per cent over the first seven 
months of 1945 and 92 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 1941. 
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Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance accounted for $9,103,226,000 of 
the seven months’ aggregate, an 
increase of 61 per cent over last 
year and well over twice the 1941 
total. Industrial life insurance pur- 
chases represented $2,319,965,000 of 
the current year’s total, an increase 
of 25 percent as compared with last 
year, while group life insurance 
purchases amounted to $1,004,531,- 
000, an increase of 38 per cent as 
compared with the first seven 
months of last year. 

Monthly purchases of life insur- 
ance for July and the first seven 
months in each of the last three 
years were reported by the associa- 
tion as follows: 


July Purchases 








1944 1945 
(000 Omitted) 
Ordinary $696,046 $782,415 
Industry 248,444 235,258 
SOU ..... 94,778 109,833 
Total ... $1,039,268 $1,127,506 
Increase 
1946 1946 over 
1945 
Ordinary .... $1,343,402 72% 
Industrial 323,861 38 
eee 284,896 159 
oo —_——e $1,952,159 73% 


First Seven Months’ Purchases 








1944 1945 
(000 Omitted) 
Ordinary . $4,933,140 $5,666,159 
Industrial 1,904,999 1,855,926 
Group 995,004 730,470 
Total . $7,793,143 $8,252,555 
Increase 
1946 1946 over 
1945 
Ordinary . $9,103,226 61% 
Industrial .... 1,004,531 25 
SOO iveecs 2,319,965 38 
Total . .$12,427,722 51% 


New Hampshire showed the 
greatest rate of increase in ordi- 
nary life insurance sales in July, 
with Montana second and Missis- 
sippi third. Countrywide, ordinary 
business increased 72 per cent in 
July compared. with July, 1945, 
while New Hampshire sales gained 
124 per cent, Montana 107 per 
cent, and Mississippi, 104 per cent. 

For the first seven months, with 
national ordinary sales up 61 per 
cent over a year ago, New Hamp- 


shire led with an increase of gg per 
cent, with Texas in second Place 
up 77 per cent over the correspond. 
ing period of last year 

Among the large cities, Detroit 
reported the greatest rate of in. 
crease in July with a gain of 99 per 
cent. Philadelphia led for the 
seven months with a gain of 73 per 
cent. The figure for the leading 
cities were reported by the associa. 
tion as follows: 


First Sever 
July Monthy 
Increase Increase 
1946 1 
over 1945 over 1945 
se ane EEE 41% 54% 
CRICRBO oo eee seee 73% 55% 
Cleveland ......... 44% 61% 
rrr 89% 69%, 
Los Angeles ..... 71% 53%, 
New York City ... 49% 49%, 
Philadelphia ...... 71% 73%, 
Ge BOUND scccsess 49% 60% 
HAA 
NUVI AA 


Prudential—George E. Rogers, Jr, 
has been named assistant secretary, 
and Wendel J. Drobnyk as assistant 
comptroller of the company. Mr 
Rogers will act as director of under. 
writing, and Mr. Drobnyk, former 
assistant research director, will con- 
tinue in the field of actuarial and 
financial research. Other changes 
in the actuarial department include: 
Lester Meseroll, Jr., who was pn- 
moted to managership of the oni- 
nary underwriting division; and 
Harry E. Hosking, named manager 
of the ordinary issue department 
Matthew F. Hayes and I. B. Je- 
nings have been transferred to the 
technical underwriting staff with 
the title of assistant chief under- 
writers. 


* * * 


National Life of Vermont—The 
agency department of the company 
has announced the appointment of 
Burton T. Sherwood as director 0 
the pension trust and salary allot 
ment division. Mr. Sherwood fo 
the past nine years has been in New 
York City as an_ individual lit 
underwriter and has qualified fr 
the quarter-million dollar club. 


* * x 


John Hancock—Shorter R. Grat- 
berry, John H. Chamberlin, até 
Fred O. Becher, Jr., have been mate 
home office group service repit 
sentatives, respectively, at Atlant 
Ga., San Francisco, and New Yot 
City. Eugene M. Rader has beet 
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named home office group sales rep- 
resentative at Indianapolis, Ind. 


* * * 


Great-West Life—Henry Brad- 
shaw, F.A.S., F.A.LA., has been ap- 
pointed an assistant actuary with 
the company. Following gradua- 
tion from McMaster University, Mr. 
Bradshaw had five years experience 
in actuarial work before serving 
with the Canadian Active Army. 
He joined the company, after his 
discharge in October, 1945. The 
appointment of Claude F. Dunfee, 
CLU., as manager of the British 
Columbia mainland branch of the 
company recently has been an- 
nounced also. 


* co 


Massachusetts Mutual—Harrison 
B. Clapp has been named attorney 
and Allyn L. Baker has been named 
inspector of claims by the company. 
Mr. Clapp joined the company in 
1932 in the policy and mathematical 
departments. He entered the law 
department in 1936 and continued 
there until commissioned in the 
Naval Reserve in 1942. He rejoined 
the company in July of this year. 
Mr. Baker joined the law depart- 


ment in 1931 after work in the re- 
newal and claim departments. He 
is an associate of the Life Office 
Management’ Association, having 
passed six examinations on ad- 
vanced life insurance and four on 
the elementary principles of the 
business. 


> + * 


Pacific Mutu al—Announcement 
has been made of the election of 
Theodore S. Burnett as a _ vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Bur- 
nett, for many years associated with 
the Pacific’s mortgage loan depart- 
ment, steps up as_ vice-president, 
mortgage loan and real estate de- 
partment. He joined the depart- 
ment upon his graduation from the 
University of Kansas in 1928 and 
became manager in 1937. 


+ * xe 


Shenandoah—The company has 
named Floyd N. Bailey to the posi- 
tion of chief underwriter. Mr. 
Bailey has been with the company 
for 17 years. He was a clerk in 
the policy department until No- 
vember, 1940, at which time he 
was appointed registrar. He be- 
came assistant secretary in 1943. 
He succeeds William T. Towles, who 


resigned on August 15 to accept a 


new position. 
* a a 


Peninsular Life—B. B. Hudnall, 
vice-president in charge of agencies, 
has announced his resignation. Mr. 
Hudnall entered life insurance work 
in 1924 in Chicago with the Travel- 
ers. In 1935 he moved to Jackson- 
ville and joined the Peninsular. He 
served as director of agencies until 
1943, when he was promoted to 
vice-president in charge of agencies. 


* * *” 


Travelers—In connection with 
National Service Life Insurance 
Week in New England, Jesse W. 
Randall, president of the company, 
has stressed the importance of re- 
taining or reinstating of service in- 
surance by veterans of World War 
II. New England governors joined 
with the Veterans Administration 
in this special designation of the 


week. ° 
a oo * 


Joseph Thompson, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, 
has been named superintendent of 
agencies for the company. Rice L. 


‘Pendleton, who for the past four 


years has been manager of the 
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GROWTH SITUATION 


The territory of Shenandoah Life -is 
strategically situated in one of the fast- 
est growing sections of the country. This 
fact, plus fair contracts, group life in- 
surance at company expense, liberal first 
year and vested renewals, friendly home 
office service, and a well rounded line of 
policies, make for the far-seeing repre- 
sentative the ideal opportunity. 

Openings in Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Alabama 
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During 1946, Our 40th Anniversary 
Year, and hear of our new and 
greater facilities which enable us 
to give life underwriters and brok- 
ers a very speedy and complete 
service. 


This is a selling organization, with 
every department keenly alert to 
speed into your hands any business 
you submit on which a policy can 
be issued, including substandard 
risks. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Founded in 1906 
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Richmond branch office, has _ be- 
come assistant superintendent of 
agencies, with headquarters at the 
home office in Hartford. E. Roland 
Evans, who has been serving as 
life, accident and group manager 
of the company’s branch office at 
Sioux City, Ia., has moved to Hart- 
ford as agency assistant. 

Wycoff Wilson, an officer of the 
company for 28 years, will retire 
this month. For the past five years 
he has been secretary of the ac- 
cident department. 


* * * 


Mutual New York—Lloyd R. 
Yeates, assistant manager of the 
Oakland agency, has been appointed 
an assistant to Ward Phelps, di- 
rector of training. Mr. Yeates joined 
the company in 1932 as a field 
underwriter. He was transferred to 
the Oakland agency in 1937. He 
became supervising assistant of that 
agency in 1945 and later that year 
was named assistant manager. 


* * * 


Home Security — President Bas- 
com Baynes has announced the 
election of two prominent life in- 
surance men as vice-presidents of 
the company. Douglas P. Morris 
and Kenneth B. Robertson, both 
formerly with the London Life In- 
surance Company of London, Can- 


ada, started their new duties re- 
spectively as vice-president and 
actuary, and vice-president and 


agency director the first of the 
month. Mr. Morris will succeed F. 
B. Dilts, who is retiring January 1st 
after serving as actuary for the Dur- 
ham company for 18 years. 


* * * 


Mutual Benefit—Oliver Thurman, 
vice-president of the company, has 
asked that he be retired from active 
service. Elected a vice-president in 
1928, Mr. Thurman had previously 
been superintendent of agencies to 
which post he was called from the 
field in 1919. He started with the 
company in 1904 as an agent in 
Dallas, Texas. 


* * * 


James P. Moore, Jr., was elected 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 
He was employed by the company 
in 1927 in the renewal department, 
became a field auditor ten years 
later and served in this capacity for 
seven years. In 1945 he was trans- 
ferred to the agency department, 
specializing in finances, statistics, 
and research in relation to financial 
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Apologies to National 
Accident and Health 


Apologies are due the National 
Accident and Health Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia for the un- 
fortunate errors made in computing 
its operating exhibit, as shown 
on Page 30 of the 1946 edition of 
The Spectator Pocket Register of 
Accident Insurance. 

For the year 1945 the company’s 
underwriting expenses incurred are 
shown in the Pocket Register to be 
$1,586,035. The correct figure 
should have been $977,680. This 
compares with $941,967 in 1942. The 
increase was a normal one and en- 
tirely in line with the increase in 
the net premiums written, which 
during last year were $1,884,836 or 
$113,073 more than the total of 1944. 

The experience ratios of the com- 
pany’s exhibit in the Pocket Regis- 
ter of Accident Insurance were com- 
puted against the incorrect total of 
underwriting expenses incurred 
with the result that the ratio of 
underwriting expenses to net pre- 
miums written was shown as 83.2 
per cent. It should have been 
51.9 per cent. This, with the ratio 
of 32.8 per cent of losses incurred 
to premiums earned give a com- 
bined loss and expense ratio of 84.7 
per cent instead of the 116.0 per 
cent shown. 

The loss experience of National 
Accident and Health Insurance 
Company has been quite stable 
ranging during the past 5 years 
between 32.1 per cent and 34.7 per 
cent. The expense ratio, on the 
other hand, has shown a sizeable 
reduction during the same period 
from as high as 63.3 per cent in 1943 
to a low of 51.9 per cent last year. 

National Accident and Health, of 
which John B. Boyer is president, 
was organized in 1903 and operates 
in the District of Columbia and the 
following States: Connecticut, Del- 
aware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennylvania, Rhode Island, Vir- 
ginia, Vermont and West Virginia. 





operations. He will continue the 
development of this phase of the 
agency department’s activities in 
his new official capacity. 


* * * 


The company has added another 
point to its plan for furthering the 
CLU program and recognizing the 
members of its field force who 


secure CLU designation. A gop 
tribution will be made towarg the 
expense of attending the confer. 
ment exercises for those who 
qualify for the designation, in ad. 
dition to the company’s program for 
publicizing the recipients in current 
journal advertisements, for honor. 
ing them at a company dinner dur. 
ing the NALU meeting, and pre- 
senting them with CLU keys. 
The men being so recognized this 
year are Ralph W. Lilley of Hap. 
risburg, Stephen G. Williamson of 
Providence, Jj. Gorton Milliken of 
Flint, Harold W. Storer of Chicago, 
and John W. Musick of Norfolk. 


* * x 


Northwestern National— Ap. 
nouncement has been made of the 
appointment of Ronald G. Stagg as 
a vice-president and actuary for the 
company. In accepting this appoint- 
ment, Mr. Stagg retires as second 
vice-president and actuary of the 
Lincoln National Life for Fort 
Wayne, Ind. O. J. Arnold, president, 
stated that Mr. Stagg’s duties and 
responsibilities would relate them- 
selves to questions of management 
as one of six members of the com- 
pany’s officers executive committee, 
in addition to general supervision 
of insurance operations as actuary 
of the company. 

In a letter to the field force, Mr. 
Arnold noted that 60 of the com- 
pany’s home office employes have 
been with the company a quarter 
of a century or longer, and that 
these 60 constituted nearly half of 
the entire home office staff of 123 
persons 25 years ago. 


* * * 


Minnesota Mutual—-Three mem- 
bers of the accounting division have 
been appointed recently. John J. 
Schoeller has been made associate 
comptroller, with the added respon- 
sibilities of supervision in the ac- 
counting section. Martin W. Decker 
and Herbert G. Bartholdi have been 
appointed assistant comptrollers. 


* * * 


Lincoln National—In recognition 
of their having successfully com- 
pleted certain examination of the 
America Institute of Actuaries and 
the Actuarial Society of America 
this year, five employees of the com- 
pany have been presented cash 
awards by A. J. McAndless, presi- 
dent. The awards were won by: 
Samuel P. Adams and George J. 
Varga, both of whom earned fellow- 
ships in both societies by complet- 
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legal section of the convention. 
They are: Dave E.. Satterfield, Jr., 
executive director and_ general 
counsel, Life Insurance Association 
of America; Phineas M. Henry, vice- 
president and general counsel, Equit- 
able Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa; R. J. Wetterlund, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, Wash- 
ington National Life Insurance 
Company; John A. Tuck, assistant 
general counsel, Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association; Alan 
L. Austin, counsel, Midland Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company; and 
William H. Jeter, attorney, Gulf 
Life Insurance Company. Ralph H. 
Kastner, associate general counsel, 
American Life Convention, will re- 
view legislative developments and 
important decisions of the year. 
* * 

Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association—In an effort to 
discover what life insurance com- 
panies are doing to encourage vete- 
rans to retain their service insur- 
ance, researchers queried the asso- 
ciation’s 144 member companies 
residing within the United States. 


Replies were received from 177 
members. Returns showed that 87 
per cent have issued a statement 


of policy urging GI’s to conserve 
their NSLI, and 78 per cent of the 
companies currently distribute 
literature to agents promoting con- 
servation to veterans. Fieldmen 
are urged by 69 per cent of these 
companies to attend seminars, 
similar to those sponsored by the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, to better acquaint them- 
selves with this important subject. 

In these general terms, the sur- 
vey showed, companies are doing 


of OPPORTUNITY 
fr Ga high -Yuade HH 
RIGHT NOW w.. 


well. But a smaller percentage 
have taken detailed, concerted and 
forceful action to discourage vete- 
rans from dropping government in- 
surance. Only 22 per cent of the 
companies require an applicant for 
insurance to sign a statement de- 
claring that he understands his 
NSLI rights. And 5 per cent require 
an applicant to explain in writing 
why he wishes to replace his 
service insurance. 

Donald E. Lynch, former Washing- 
ton correspondent of Gannett News- 
papers, has been named press re- 
lations supervisor of the association, 
according to John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., managing director. 
Under the direction of Charles J. 
Zimmerman, director of  institu- 
tional relations, Mr. Lynch will co- 
ordinate public relations activities 
and press relations with trade 
magazines, newspapers, and other 
periodicals. Mr. Lynch is a mem- 
ber of the White House Correspond- 
ents Association, State Department 
Correspondents Association and the 
National Press Club. 

Dr. Albert K. Kurtz, 
studies in aptitudes for life insur- 
ance selling have been important 
contributions to the field of insur- 
ance, has announced his resignation 
from the research division of the 
association. Dr. Kurtz has accepted 
appointment as associate professor 
of psychology at Michigan State 
College. 


whose 


* * * 

American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters—A new quarter- 
ly professional journal making its 
debut this month is “The Journal 
of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters.” Pub- 
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lication of this quarterly has been 
contemplated and discussed by th 
society for some time, final decision 
being delayed until the affairs of 
the society warranted such action, 

Composed principally of oy. 
standing articles by Nationally 
known figures in life insurance 
finance and allied fields, the Maga- 
zine will duplicate no existing 
periodical in the life insurance pyp. 
lishing field, and will not attempt 
to cover “news” and “sales”—tyy 
fields already extensively reporteg 

Under the chairmanship of Walte, 
E. Craig, C.L.U., of Philadelphis 
the editorial board has selecte 
articles by M. Albert Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Mayo Adams 
Shattuck, Esq., eminent authority 
on trusts and estates, and Dr, §, S 
Huebner, professor of insurance and 
economics at University of Pen. 
sylvania and president of the Amer. 
ican College of Life Underwriters 
and many others for the introduc. 
tory issue. 


a OK “ 


American College of Life Under. 
writers—Recommendations for the 
award of the Chartered Life Under- 
writer designation to 120 candidates 
and the Certificate of Proficiency 
to 4 candidates have been made by 
the registration board of the college 


Diplomas will be granted at the 
19th annual conferment of The 
American College in Cleveland 


September 12, in conjunction with 
a joint dinner meeting of the cdl- 
lege and the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters. 

It is expected that as soon as the 
registration board—which consists 
of John Marshall Holcombe, Jr, 
chairman, William M. Duff, Chester 
O. Fischer, David McCahan and 
Joseph H. Reese—receives informa- 
tion concerning experience require- 
ments for each of the remaining 
candidates who has completed the 
entire series of examinations, fur- 
ther recommendations for the di 
plomas will be made. 

Subsequent requirements for the 
Certificate in Life Insurance Agency 
Management have been met by 5 
candidates who had earned either 
the C. L. U. designation or the Cer 
tificate of Proficiency previously. 
These awards will be made also @ 
the joint meeting. 

ck * * 


Life Insurance Advertisers A’ 
sociation—“Bringing Our Job into 
Focus,” is the central theme of the 
association’s coming annual meet- 
ing, slated for October 24-26, at 
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Chicago. Covering many phases of 
life insurance advertising, public 
relations, and sales promotion, the 
program will be starred with short 
addresses by guest speakers from 
within and without the busines, and 
ilks and panel discussions by L. 
A A. members. 

Alan M. Kennedy, assistant to the 
president, Northwestern Nakional 
Life, is general chairman of the 
meeting. Assisting him are: Jack R. 
Morris, Business Men’s Assurance, 
annual meeting secretary; F. J. 
QBrien, Franklin Life, exhibits 
chairman; and Colin Simkin, 
Travelers, publicity chairman. 
Members of the General committee 
include: Forrest R. Brauer, Home 
Beneficial Life; J. E. Chandler, Sun 
Life of Canada; L. J. Evans, North- 
western Mutual Life; Clyde Fer- 
guson, Union Central; E. P. Leader, 
Bankers Life; Earl W. Trangmar, 
Metropolitan; O. R. Tripp, Mini- 
sters Life & Casualty Union, and 
Ken Wunsch, Northwestern Na- 


tional Life. 
od * x 


Institute of Home Office Under- 
witers—Program arrangements for 
the 10th annual meeting of the in- 
stitute have been practically com- 
pleted, according to Charles J. 
Smith, assistant secretary of the 
Pan-American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, general chairman. Several 
prominent men have been added to 
the program as guest speakers. 


Pearce Sheppard, vice-president 
and associate actuary of the Pru- 
dential will deliver a paper on 
‘Social Aspects of Underwriting.” 


Two medical talks will be featured, 
entitled “Tropical Diseases” and 
“A Medical Director’s Views on 
Industrial Underwriting,” presented 
respectively by Dr. Reynold C. Voss, 
associate director of Pan-American 
Life and Dr. Lytle Atherton, med- 
ical director of the Lincoln Income 
Life Insurance Company. 


“Inspection Companies Relation- 
ship to the Underwriter” will be 
the topic discussed by Parker G. 


Sanford, vice-president of the Re- 
tail Credit Company. Other guest 
speakers will be announced later. 


* a * 


International Claim Association— 
Postwar problems which face in- 
Surance claim executives consti- 
tuted the chief theme of the pro- 
gram for the 37th annual meet- 
ing of the association, which 
gathered at Quebec, September 9. 

Official welcome was tendered by 
the Honorable Georges Lafrance, 





superintendent of insurance of the 


Province of Quebec. Several inter- 
esting topics were examined by out- 
standing speakers in their field. Dr. 
Foster E. Kennedy, one of the emi- 
nent neuropsychiatrists of the world 
New York Neurological Society, 
discussed post war neuropsychiatric 
problems. Robert D. Potter, well- 
known scientific writer and science 
editor of the American Weekly, 
spoke on atomic energy and its ef- 
fects on postwar economy, in con- 
nection with his recent return from 
the experiments at Bikini. Arthur 
Pedoe, life manager and actuary of 
the Prudential Insurance Company 





of London, England, discussed the 
effects of the atomic bomb in 
relation to insurance risks. 

Another topic not only of great 
interest, but also of importance to 
the insurance business, was the 
growth of aviation to date and the 
expected further expansion in this 
industry. The subject was treated 
from two points of view. John G. 
Kelly, assistant general counsel of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany handled the subject in rela- 
tion to the insurance busines and 
how the companies underwriting 
and claim practices have been 
changed to keep pace with the 
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— Career “raining Launched 


A new phase of our educational program for Ordinary 
Agency fieldmen was recently introduced with the instal- 
lation of Career Training, whose charter class completed 
two weeks of intensive schooling in the home office last 
month. Designed to give our Agency fieldmen profes- 
sional competence as life underwriters, the new course 
has already demonstrated its practical value through larg- 
er volume of new business and a service that should be in- 
creasingly satisfactory to policyowners. 
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growth. He also discussed the dif- 
ferent insurance-aviation decisions. 
Gill Robb Wilson, well-known 
speaker and writer on aviation, and 
aviation editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune and director of 
aviation for the State of New 
Jersey from 1930 to 1945, spoke on 
the future of aviation. 


* * * 


Boston Chapter, C.L.U.—Douglas 
S. Perry, regional group supervisor 
of the Travelers, has succeeded 
Montague P. Ford as_ president. 
Other recently elected officers in- 
clude: Gordon B. Winslow, Travel- 
ers, vice-president; George Neit- 
lich, Metropolitan, treasurer; David 
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CONFIDENCE is the hardest 
lesson for an agent to learn 

. . the hardest quality for a 
manager to instill. 


Our copyrighted “You, Inc.” 
Training Plan (based upon 
the T.W.I.* method of in- 
struction) charts each step in 
the learning process. Each 
phase of insurance selling is 
covered at the right time and 
with the proper emphasis. 


T.W.I.* eliminates the dis- 
couraging “trial and error” 
process. It’s designed to 
build confidence right from 
the start and, con- 
fidentially, it CLICKS! 


*(Training Within Industry) 
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B. McEwan, Lincoln National, secre- 
tary. The executive committee and 
board will be composed of: Arthur 


C. Bliss, Boston Mutual; W. Roy 
Carrick, State Mutual; Albert N. 
Curtis, New England Mutual; 


Henry M. Faser, Jr., Penn Mutual; 
and Benjamin H. Hunt, John Han- 


cock. 
* a * 


Pittsburgh Life Underwriters As- 
sociation—A. H. Benneil, manager 
of the Pittsburgh agency of the Mu- 
tual Life, has been elected presi- 
dent of the agencies committee. The 
committee, composed of 58 man- 
agers and general agents in Pitts- 
burgh, attended the annual meet- 
ing in Cleveland of the NALU. Mr. 
Bennell served seven years as a 
director of the Pittsburgh associa- 
tion, and was the second president 
of the American Society of Chart- 
ered Life Underwriters. 


STATISTICAL ISSUE 
(Concluded from page 7) 


for new business written. The cen- 
ter line on the graph “O” indicates 
the average growth of 9 per cent for 
life insurance in force, and 10 per 
cent for new production. Thus, for 
instance, in 1919, when life insur- 
ance new business increased over 
1918, 61 per cent, the chart shows 
at 51 per cent above the line, while 
a decline of 22 per cent in 1906 un- 
der 1905 was a decrease from the 
year previous of approximately 23 
per cent. 

As may be noted, the greatest 
rate above the average growth oc- 
curred in the first 10 years of the 
chart, which naturally affects the 
rate of growth in all years follow- 
ing. This fact, as well as the great 
economic depression, has an _ in- 
fluence in showing a below-average 
rate of growth in the period be- 
tween 1930 and 1940. However, the 
impetus of war and the extraor- 
dinarily high national income in the 
last five years brought the growth 
for at least two of those five years 
above the 86 year average. 

A chart on another page of this 
issue, by elimination of the years 
before 1900, endeavors to permit an 
appreciation of the comparative 
growth of life insurance’ unin- 
fluenced by the peaks which of 
necessity would characterize its 
more formative years. (See Page 37) 

Still another chart shows the 
average increase of premiums re- 
ceived by stock fire insurance com- 
panies, by stock casualty insurance 


companies and by legal reserve lif 
insurance companies during the last 
preceding 50 years. (See Page 37) 

Premiums from casualty, which 
is the product of modern industry, 
showed the highest average annua] 
increase of 9 per cent. Life insyr. 
ance premiums had an average ap- 
nual increase of 7 per cent while 
fire insurance, which includes ma. 
rine, showed an average annual in- 
crease of but 5 per cent. 

Casualty insurance recorded the 
widest range with its peak in 
growth 1918, and its greatest loss in 
1932 during the depression. Life 
insurance had its highest growth a 
year later than casualty insurance, 
of 1919 and its worst showing in 
1933. Fire insurance which reacts 
immediately to industrial activity 
and changes in values recorded its 
top growth in 1917, the first year 
war brought about a heavy build- 
ing program. The year 1931 marked 
the ebb tide of fire insurance de- 
velopment. 

In this annual issue THe Spectator 
endeavors to provide statistical sub- 
stantiation for the accomplishments 
of insurance. By so accumulating 
tables which depict the scope and 
public service of the insurance 
business, representatives thereof 
may be enabled better, and with an 
assurance born of _ authoritative 
knowledge, to demonstrate to their 
policy holders and the public essen- 
tial character of the insurance in- 
stitution and also the magnitude of 
its influence on the economic and 
financial life of our country, as well 
as the business and home life of the 
individual. 

Tue Spectator is proud of its abil- 
ity to supply to the insurance busi- 
ness statistical information which 
can aid materially in demonstrat- 
ing to the public that its claims to 
their appreciation can be substan- 
tiated by incontrovertible facts. 

T. J. V. Cullen 
* 


John Hancock Issuing 


Group Medical Expense 


A new form of group insurance 
coverage known as Medical Ex- 
pense Insurance has been adopted 
by the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. This new 
coverage will provide for reim- 
bursement for doctor’s services up 
to $2 for each treatment received 
in the hospital or physician’s office 
and up to $3 for each treatment 
received other than in the hospital 
or physician’s office, the total 
amount not to exceed $150 in one 
calendar year. Medical Expense 
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@ life Insurance will be sold only in con- LEWIS W. DOUGLAS Company’s policies wiil have real 
e last junction with group accident and value and meaning in the light of 
e 37) sickness and surgical operation (Concluded from page 21) present day conditions. And, since 
vhich expense coverages and is available Emphasis on Repayment our long study of the question has 
ist to new as well as existing John convinced us that these objectives 

a . k grou olicyholders Thevetore, lest there be 8 coe could be attained with financial 
a _— Medical Ex saad is aveil- ative relationship between policy benefit to all the policyholders 
a gout tw Sw Plan A pro- loan and surrender (which we seri- through an ultimate increase in 
ids : "> aie aft a tal a Cony QE) We omy. Ge. investment income, the wisdom of 
a a0 of "t : poy a ing on the problem of persuading such action seemed to us unim- 
—_ ja number © _ wn ie policyholders to repay their loans. habl 
1 in. doctor. Plan B provides benefits As a part of the plan we have Pee 

to cover doctor’s treatments only worked out a system under which 
| the after a specified number of days of the borrower is helped to amortize 
¢ in disability. While the standard $2 his loan ch a reaul a 

; 7 gular basis, and 
‘ta and $3 wage will a be thus ultimately to pay it off. PYRAMIDS OF 

. offered, the company would con- This will be done on all existing 
th a sider offering slightly higher bene- loans by sending each borrower a PROGRESS 
ance, fits in localities where larger bene- notice of the Company’s willing- 

a fits are required. ness, if he wishes, to bill him on Bg yo ee er ae 
ity “ie each future loan interest notice, Nation’s Leading life insurance com- 
i its for an additional amount to be panies; 

‘ ne . applied to the reduction of the F 
oy Connecticut General loan. On all new loans, a form aa ae bee Bt 
rked Announces Changes requesting this arrangement is agency development and field ex- 

d attached to the loan note, so that pansion; 

7 Effective August 12 the Connecti- the borrower can set up this amort- Modern protection at guaranteed 
| cut General Life Insurance Com- ization procedure at the time he low cost for every eligible member 
— pany adopted a new schedule of makes his loan. Through our Com- of the family from birth to age 6&4 
sub- rates and limits for aviation cover- pany training schools, our Field years; 

Pe age. : Representatives are being in- Agents equipped with modern 
“ng It will now accept without extra structed on the importance of urg- policies for every purse and pur- 
and premiums for limiting riders, pas- ing borrowers to repay. aa powers ng payable bance 
ance sengers on aircraft operated on a f - pose A to ane ry licyhold~ 
reof regular schedule by an incorporated Good Business and ers’ convenience. 
fe passenger carrier over its estab- Good Public Policy 
we lished air route. Members of the We feel strongly that the reduc- THE HOME LIFE 
aviation industry who travel as tion of policy loan interest rates 
rs passengers on passes will receive will eliminate, so far as this Com- INSURANCE COMPANY 
a benefits of this unrestricted cover- pany is concerned, a sore point OF AMERICA 
and age. among policyholders, which was 
vell The company will issue disability beginning to fester. We believe EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
the waiver standard to passengers and that it will improve service to PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
covers travel in aircraft operated policyholders by enabling us to cooanans tan se 
bil- on a regular schedule by an incor- offer rates that are as favorable Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 
a porated passenger carrier over its as those offered by outside lenders, SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
ich established air route. so that the loan privilege in this 
rat- eoteie "i olen 
to eS 
an- 7 ‘< 
a OUR HERITAGE-PRESERVE IT 
The progress of this great and enduring 
Country of ours has been based upon 
‘ one thing and one alone—the privilege 
given each and every individual within 
e its borders to work and to save and to provide security 
ce and freedom for the family. That heritage of se- 
: curity and freedom is the heritage of the United States Montgomery, Alabama 
uX- alone and was won for us at a terrible cost. It is a 
ted heritage we must constantly guard, and fight for, if ° ° ° 
ife need be, to preserve. Its privileges are so great no Be 
a scenes bi tenn ual Not too old—Not too large. 
m- bond = — policy erige as mond ghee Its age and size make it one i] 
most potent weapons our p e o pre e r e 
a | rights of security and freedom. of the better companies for 
ice | | If you are interested, as a Life Underwriter, in the agency opportunities. 
| | preservation of the heritage given us by our fore- e e e 
ie | | fathers, you will find it pays to be friendly with Albi: subir 
ta it : 
‘al | PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
ne “fhe Friendly Company” Montgomery, Alabama 
se FRANKFORT - - INDIANA 
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INSURED LOST AT SEA 


HE first annual celebration of VJ Day is already 
a memory, but the price we paid for victory is 
called to mind in the following case. The com- 
pany had issued to the insured a funeral benefit certi- 
ficate wherein it was obligated to furnish a funeral 
“in retail value” of $250 upon due proof of death of 
the insured. The insured lost his life, while in the 
Navy, when the carrier to which he was attached was 
torpedoed and sunk. The insured’s body was not re- 
covered. His sole heir and legal representative was 
his mother. Upon demand, the company refused to 
pay the face amount of the certificate and it was im- 
possible for it to furnish the funeral described in the 
certificate. The certificate contained the following 
clause; “Military and/or naval services are risks not 
covered by the policy.” The company relied on this 
clause in denying liability. The beneficiary maintained 
that the clause was not applicable or, if it was appli- 
cable, it had been waived by the company’s action. 
The testimony of the company’s president was to the 
effect that the military risk clause would not be in- 
voked and that the $250 would be paid to the mother, 
if the body of the insured was produced. The company 
had done this in several thousand other cases where 
service men were involved. Obviously, the mother 
could not produce the body of her son. Could she 
then, under the policy, recover $250 in cash in lieu of 
the funeral? The Louisiana Court of Appeal, Second 
Circuit, was called upon to answer this question in 
the case of Bruce vs. Kilpatrick Life Insurance Co. of 
Louisiana, Inc. (July 5, 1946). The court was of the 
opinion that the company had waived the military 
exception clause and the mother was entitled to re- 
cover because the policy failed to provide a stated cash 
payment in lieu of such funeral where it was im- 
practical, as was required by statute for industrial 
life insurance policies. 


Still another example of the untold amount of 
litigation concerning life insurance policies which was 
caused by the war is that of the plaintiff's son who, 
at the age of thirteen, had taken gnt an annuity policy 
with the defendant insurance company. The policy 
had provided that it was free of conditions as to mili- 
tary or naval service and that the annuitant might 
exchange the policy for an ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life or endowment plan of insurance upon proof 
of insurability satisfactory to the company. The policy 
was procured in 1938. Late in 1943, the annuitant 
wanted to exchange his policy for ordinary life, with 
the plaintiff named as beneficiary. Negotiations were 
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carried on with the defendant but the latter insisted 
that the converted policy would have to contain a War 
clause. The plaintiff refused to agree to the inclusion 
of such a clause. During this impasse the plaintig 
continued to pay the annual premium on the annuity, 
Meanwhile the annuitant joined the Merchant Marine, 
and in the course of his war service was killed, There. 
upon the plaintiff made a demand upon the company 
for payment of the amount of the ordinary life Policy 
that had been selected in exchange for the annuity 
policy orginally issued. 

The defendant denied liability on the ground that 
the annuitant “did not comply with the terms, proyj- 
sions, and conditions of said annuity relating to change 
for other plans of insurance.” It was the plaintiffs 
contention that, because the annuity policy did not 
contain a war clause, the company was obliged to issye 
a life insurance policy in exchange, without a war 
clause contained therein. 

The United States District Court, Western District of 
Missouri (Rosenbloom vs. New York Life Insurance 
Co., May 8, 1946) found that a new policy creates a new 
contract and, because of the “insurability” term of the 
annuity, the defendant had the right to make a new 
plan of insurance on the issuance of a new policy. The 
court also found that there was no specific obligation 
in the annuity contract that bound the parties to carry 
any of its terms and benefits into a converted contract 
on a different plan of insurance. Summary judgment 
for the company was sustained. 


AERONAUTICAL EXCLUSION CLAUSE 


It is certainly true that cases involving aeronautical 
exclusion clauses are not rare, nor are they going to 
get scarce for some time to come. Yet the United 
States Court of Appeals, District of Columbia (Clapper 
vs. Aetna Life Insurance Co., July 22, 1946) found itself 
interpreting such a clause for the first time since it 
was said “It is quite true that no case is cited and we 
have found none in which the _liability-exclusion 
clause is in precisely the same words as in the present 
case * * *.” The exclusion clause in this case we quote 
practically in full because of its importance. It read: 
“If the death of the insured occurs * * * from bodily 
injuries effected solely through external, violent and 
accidental means * * * (and) not * * * from an aero- 
nautical flight or submarine descent, * * * the company 
— oe * 

The insured was the famous columnist and conm- 
mentator, Raymond Clapper. He lost his life while 
an invited guest-passenger in a United States naval 
aircraft flying in the vicinity of the Marshall Islands, 
although he was neither in the military nor naval 
service. The accident resulted from a mid-air colli- 
sion with another aircraft and the plane in which the 
insured was a passenger fell into the sea, burst into 
flames and sank. The insured’s body was never Ire 
covered. 

The beneficiary sought recovery on the double in- 
demnity provision and the company denied liability for 
double indemnity by virtue of the exclusion clause 
quoted above. The beneficiary contended that the 
words “from an aeronautical flight” was a term of art, 
implying an occupational or experimental position with 
regard to the particular flight and did not embrace 4 
passenger on board a plane. The company contended 
that the words covered any or all flight or travel in an 
airplane, regardless of whether the insured was a pas 
senger or a member of the crew. 
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how that the insured met his death accidently? 


was necessary to prove their authenticity. 











The court was of the opinion that had the word 
“geronautical” been left out so that the clause read 
ing from a flight”, the company would have been 
relieved from liability, but the word “aeronautical” 
when considered in the light of its accepted meaning, 
raised an important distinction. The dictionary defini- 
tion of aeronautics is, “The science that treats of the 
eration of aircraft.” It was held that the insured 
was not participating in aeronautics at the time of his 
jeath. As a passenger he had no part in the art of the 
The judgment for the company in the lower 


Are War Department records proper evidence to 


In Bebbington vs. California-Western States Life 
Insurance Co., the Superior Court, Santa Clara County, 
excluded such evidence on the grounds that it was 
hearsay. However, the California District Court 0 
Appeal (July 18, 1946) reversed this ruling and held 
that such evidence was admissible because the records 
were all made in the performance of official duty. The 
certificate of the Secretary of War that they were 
copies of official records of his department was all that 
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BORROWING FROM MARy 


HEN you take life insurance for Mary and later o 

borrow on that insurance, you are borrowing fro, 

Mary. Not from Mary as she is today, however; ny 
from the Mary with a light heart and with the bloom ¢ 
youth and health upon her cheeks. No, it is not from this 
Mary that you are borrowing, but from Mary the widoy. 
from Mary as she will be when you are gone and she j; 
left to fight the battle alone. You are borrowing from Mary, 
the mother; from the Mary whose children are to be 
ported and educated; from the Mary whose locks are turni 
gray and whose health and courage are failing. This is th 
Mary from whom you are borrowing, and borrowing withou 
security and with no assurance to her that the sum thy 
borrowed ever will be repaid. 


A DECEIVING DEBT 


A debt of this kind is a very deceiving thing. However 
good one’s intentions may be at the time the debt is in. 
curred, the records of the great life insurance companies 
nevertheless show that very few such loans are repaid by 
the borrower. They either are allowed to run on and m 
until the death of the insured, when they are deducted from 
the face of the policy, or the burden of paying the interest 
on the loan in addition to the premium on the policy, causes 
the insured to drop his insurance altogether. 


NEVER CONFUSE YOUR LIFE INSURANCE WITH 
OTHER INVESTMENTS 


Life insurance when taken for the support of your é& 
pendents after you are gone, has a very urgent mission to 
perform and under no circumstances should you ever confuse 
it with your other investments. It should be kept entirely 
separate from everything else you own. It is a sacred trust 
and you are the Trustee. Your life insurance represents the 
family’s bread and, butter when every other means of support 
may have been taken away and it should be the last thing in 
the world to be drawn upon or endangered. The loan pro 
vision is not to encourage you to make a loan upon your 
policy except in a real and pressing emergency, and then only 
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to enable you to keep your insurance in force 
and continue the protection which your family 
would need at such a time more than at any 


other. 
You should remember, also, that the loan or 


‘ cash value of your policy represents your savings 
for old age, which if you so desired, would be 
id to you in cash should you survive those 
for whose benefit you had insured. It would 
be a great mistake, when in the prime of life, 
4 mortgage or draw upon the fund which you 
ae creating for your comfort and independence 
in old age; and when by so doing you also 
gould be depriving your wife and children of 
what might be their only assurance for the 
future, it would be a still greater mistake. 
Therefore, do not borrow on your policy until 
ewery other means for keeping it in force has 
been exhausted, and then let the loan be for 
barely enough to carry your insurance over this 
emergency. Use no part of the money thus 
borrowed for any other purpose and when the 
emergency is past, pay off the loan, even though 
yu have to mortgage the last thing you own 
owevers to do it. 
1s in- 
ipanies 
aid by 
ind on 
1 from 
nterest 
Causes 


FALSE ECONOMY 


Not only would a loan on your policy reduce 
the sum payable thereunder to the extent of 
the amount borrowed, but the interest on the 
lan would add that much more to your present 
burden. Moreover, there are certain non-for- 
feiture features in your policy which a loan 
either would impair or destroy altogether. In- 
deed, from whatever angle it might be viewed, 
borrowing on your policy is never advisable 
except as a last resort, and then only to enable 
yu to continue your insurance in _ force. 
Whether you are insured for $5,000 or for $500,- 
000, the principle is the same, and the effect 
would be relatively the same. 
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A TRUST FOR WIFE AND CHILDREN 


Your only safe course is this: Never allow 
yourself to think of your life insurance as your 
wn, but as a solemn trust for wife and chil- 
tren. Never allow yourself to think of your 
life insurance in terms of money, but only in 
rms of support, in terms of service, in terms 
of food and shelter and education for those 
you love and live for, and in terms of comfort 
and independence or your own old age. If 
you will do this, you will have a true concep- 
tion of the purpose of life insurance, and no 
mergency, no sacrifice, ever will be great 
; tough to tempt you either to part with or en- 
tumber this provision which you have made for 
the future. 





William T. Nash 








How often have you heard this? 
“Life insurance is a great business, but it takes so 
long to get started.” 
No question about the first part of the statement, 
but we don’t believe the latter. Here’s why. 
Of the 274 agents on The Union Central’s list of 
leading producers, 20 percent have been under con- 
tract less than a year. 
What’s making it possible for our new agent .. . 
the “Lad on the Ladder” . . . to climb so rapidly? 
Well, here are some of the reasons: 

* The Union Central’s modern training program, 
which enables the new agent to gain a thorough 
background in life insurance and get into pro- 
duction quickly. 

* A sales portfolio, which contains contracts to 
cover every life insurance need for both men 
and women, from birth to old age. 

* A complete kit of sales aids, which includes 
scientific prospecting procedures, visual pres- 
entations, and specialized closing techniques. 

And backing him —to the top rung —is a rapidly 
expanding Company . with more than 
$1,250,000,000 of life insurance in force . . . with 
assets exceeding $500,000,000 . and with 79 
years experience in providing Security for America’s 
Families. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ON THE HORIZON 


éy LEON GILBERT SIMON 


Expert Snatchers 


HAT do you do with your spare moments? 
WY mm question is frequently asked but seldom a 

satisfactory response is given. We generally 
don’t know what we do with our spare time. As a 
rule it just passes by. Rarely do we use it for con- 
structive purposes. To improve the golden moments 
of leisure that lie within our reach, is a major part 
of the great art of living. We must be “on our toes.” 
The opportunities are fleeting. We must be expert 
snatchers and use them quickly as the stream of life 
rushes by. 

If my memory serves me correctly, I believe it 
was Sir Walter Scott who coined the phrase “Strike 
while the iron is hot” and Oliver Cromwell responded 
by saying, “Not only strike while the iron is hot, 
but make it hot by striking.” This latter phrase is 
full of vitality and action. It draws attention to the 
fact that, if the proper opportunity doesn’t present 
itself, we must create it. 

Bacon said, “A wise man will make more oppor- 
tunities than he finds.” The accumulated use of these 
negligible moments are often the beginning of great 
enterprise and lordly achievement. The converse is 
also true. If a man wastes his spare time, eventually 
his spare time will waste him. It is simply a case of ad- 
dition or subtraction. It is the plus and minus of 
human arithmetic. 

John Paul Jones was only 45 when he died, but what 
an active life he lived! In war he was an undefeated 
champion. In private life he seldom won a victory. 
The man himself was a great paradox. Physically he 
was small and unimpressive. Miilitaristically he was 
a ferocious lion. In war he took nothing for granted. 
He was relentless. In peace he was naive and simple. 
But he attained the greatest naval victory of the age 
because, as he said, he took advantage of every fleeting 
opportunity and was always keen and ready for its 
approach. His life was one of great moments. 

On July 4, 1776 the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted by the Continental Congress. Fifty years 
later, on July 4, 1826, its author, Thomas Jefferson, 
died. On that same day Stephen Foster, the renowned 
author of American songs, was born. Foster was the 
»youngest of seven children. The family was poverty 
stricken. His father failed to provide the necessaries 
of life, and was constantly moving his family from 
town to town in the hope of a better job. Education, 
whatever it was, amounted to bits here and there. A 
bite of food and crumb of knowledge, now and then. 
They lived in continuous installments of flight. Stephen 
had a musical tendency but his father wanted him to 
be a bookkeeper. In his spare time he learned to play 
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many musical instruments, to write music and compose 
the lyrics. Memories of bits of songs lingered in hig 
mind. Snatches of haunting tunes came to him, when 
his hands touched the keyboard. He remembered the 
darkies singing as they unloaded the boats, and the 
happy-go-lucky tunes of the sailors from distant lands 
He sensed the fusing and merging musical sounds of 
different races and different people. And from all the 
divergent sounds, observed in spare moments, emerg 
the great folk songs of America, of which Steph 
Foster was the originator. Such immortal songs 
“Old Black Joe” and “My Kentucky Home” weR 
among the many that flowed from the mind of ft 
expert musical snatcher. 

Thomas A. Edison had the infinite capacity of sol 
perplexing problems as they arrived. He was sti 
with time. Never did he spend it carelessly. He seizg 
every moment that galloped by him. Seldom didi 
miss. He was fond of Josh Billings’ remark “Time 
like money. The less we have to spare, the further Wey 
make it go.” Young Edison was not the tradition 
bookworm yet he did considerable reading whilewe 
worked for the Western Union as a telegraph operalit 4 
He was relentless in his grasp of spare moments. Hi 
retentive memory was exercised and refreshed com 
stantly. He acquired the faculty of quick conclusions 
based upon accurate logical] thinking. He had no time 
for mental fumbling. He snatched the concept ang 
instantly molded the individual facts into related uni 
of conclusion. He proved the theory that quick pe 
ception and accuracy go hand in hand. He possess 
the ability to transform imperceptible moments a@ 
fragmentary bits of time into great and everlastil 
achievement. 

Frequently, there flashes across my mind the fons 
warning counsel of Rudyard Kipling’s poetic lines: 


“If you can fill the unforgiving minute, 

With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it 
And which is more—you’!] be a Man—my Son.” 


Some other mental flashes are Shakespeare’s advi 
“Let us take swift advantage of every hour” and 
uel Johnson’s concept “Catch, then, O catch the tram 
ent hour, improve each moment as it flies.” The 
literary gems emphasize that expert snatching can 
developed as an art with its continuous installments 
fine inspiration. In the cavaleade of time we find t 
ceaselessness of these recurring moments. As each @ 
appears, let us resolve to extend a welcoming hand 
greet it, seize it and use it. Thus will we entrap % 
fleeting moments for constructive use. 





